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The Naiioijal Contea»nce on Sports Psychology. "The Winning Edge.- held at the 
Slate University of'New Vor> at ftuJTalo. May 1^-20. 197j; was the culmination of tour 
, - conccmrated effort by a -Shorts Psychology Task Force appointed hv the 

of the Division of Mtn s Athletics (pow National Association for Sport ' 
and Physical Educjftion). ^ • 

MemtKnot the Task Force were: . * '. > 

» Wiili*C.Schwank.»UniversftyofMohtina.C6flif>ji«»^ ' " ' 

Harry Fritz. State University of York at Buffalo ' . 
J Reuben B. Frost j Springfield Collegft/ 

John La»iher. Emeritus. Pennsylvania.State University * 
' Cosponsorsoftheojtiferencewere: .» * ^j*. 

> Division of PjiysicaiTEducation. Hecroatlon agj^ AthleticT^tatc University of 

New York at Buflalo , , * . 

^ Wwtem Zone. New Yorjt State Association* for' Healtli. Physical EducatU»n. and ' 
Kecreation • • , 

Division of Men's Atretics (now America^ Assotlation tor Sport and Physical ' 
• ——V ™y<^atK>n). AAHPER ♦ • . 

Cooperating Associations were: ' . 

Eastern District AwKiation for Health. Physical Education, and Recreation \' • 
New York State As!i<mation for Health. Physical Education, and Recreation 
Division of Girls ai!a Women's Sports (now National Association for Girls and 
I Wotpen in Sport). AAHPER * 

, ^lational Council of Secondary School Atlilet ic Directors 
^*National Council of State High School Coaches Asswiations 

The theme and orgaftization of the conference are best explained as follows- * 
ThnistofConrcrencet >r\_^ '" » 

Practical applications ofpsy^Wilogy to the coaching of sports . r 
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» I o help nhn and \vi>mcn Ci^uchcs as they work w 
1 .isvist iv''<^'>?<^ sports psycKiiiU}sy instructors 



ith thtfstudcnt^athlete 



Opfxirluititie^ for: ^ ' 

• Open iliscussiim. questions and answc/s. during and tbllo«iking presentations by 
^ leaders in i be fields of psyehuioKV and sport psyehology 
^ Small interest i^roup meet in^^s 

Interaction and eSehunge of ideas with outstanding leaders in the field of sports^ 
psveholo^v and with successful coaches. 
I'heri^ has been a great demand by coaches for'^a practical working cbnfcrence on 
^ sports psvcholo^v. I bey work under the '•w in" presf.ures of coaching and realize that, in 
tcHiay's comtH>titive sports world, psychology plays a vital role in obtaining maximum 
performance fnmi a player and/or team. In fact.' many coaches state that ••the winning 
ed^e* is determined by the f>sych<)logy employed in preparing the athlete and team, tor 
peak performances in crucial cimtests. I'echniques. strategy, ofl'enses, defenses and 
similar variables are conducted iin an equal basis by* mt>st coaches but the mental 
prepafatiiin and "set" lor peak etfor| is the most inconsistent but vital variable. ' * 

'I his ctmfea*ncc partially tuttiiied the coaches* needs. However, additional conferences 
of this nature are peedud. I hey should be sponsored on a regional level so they can be 
available lo lai ee urohps of interested people at minimal ci»st in dollars and time, 

ii is h<»|Hd thai these pnveedings will be of value to the practicing coach and teacher 
^ij sports psvcholofjy. % * . ^ • 

* WaJterC. Scfivwnk 

^ ^ ' - . ^ ' % Editor 
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The Self-Concept of 
the Winner; Whot If the 
Dream C9nnes True? 



Siafe t/wiV#Tsi>v of New ^ork at Buffalo 



tn thtf extraordinary spectacular called fhe world of sports, watched with a nrtixture of 
fasct9;»tion. awe and voyeuristic and macabre contempts it may be overlooked that those 
who prepare the players grapple with matters of little concern to the spectators. They 
often try to upht>!d a standard of public performance — namely winning — that hasten 
er<^*d by ]i^ivate {Practice in the name of survival, recruitment, shavi!ng pdthts and other 
unsavory but trommonly denied practices. 

Coaches agoni/e about the morals of their busintss-oriented, individualistic school ^ 
^ hhards in which pushing, shoving, conniving, image making* and huckstering have 
brought undeniable success to athletes as well as themsetv^. But public policy in spot^s 
wents that bear heavy responsibilities for their destiny and the public is another matter. 
Athletic efTiciency and crew-cut precision in carrying out objectives cannot be confused 
with the stra\egic* integrity that sees the public interest as a whole, the planning that 
mattes winning^^reater than the sum of the part^l even gt^ater^hanHc^aky to ideals or to 
sacred institutions. Ot {ate, the athletic world has had particitlar trouble with these 
dis^nctions when so Tfuch«h&s changed so swiftly. The shift to play for the spor^ or how ' 
one plays*'the game has r*>incided with lechnotogical change which exalts information 
^ aiid builds data bar k> < n athletes (7) with devices that invade privacy, give it^tantaneous 
dosstcr\. and wh^r. concern about questionable practices seems to evoVe a shni^ 
accompanied bv tf jv advice. '•Shut up and slioc!** 

All this has coincided with the use of men for whom the work* ethic has ceased to meah 
cither work or cthiwsjThus. the worshipping of winning comes from manipulating men 
and money. Of course, we assume that this must be an honest game. To ''throw a game** 
destmys the inner itiorai purpose which makes it worthwhile* But it is failure that Jouches 
the must sacrosanct myths and endangers them at a point of the greatest vulnefkbility* 
Thus, to u in is all — gt^uging the groin of the opponent and*seizing the jugular (never to 
Iv.* seen, even when used and encouraged). / 

We see the athlete as a splendid epitomization of man* de*emphasizin|{ what he is as 
an individual. We feel as tl^ugh we oArselves persrnially had achieved something. Weiss 
y points out that by representing us. the athlete makes us vicariously become complet d 
men (13). We cannot help being4>leased by what such a representative man achieves. The 
excellence that the athlete wants to attain i% a supertotity greater than that attained 
birf(«rc. What he once achieved and what he might now achieve is an eaeellence relative to 
some particular period of time and circumstances. Later, or elsewhere, a superior state or 
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perfornidnce will perhaf>5i be produced, thereby making clear that man's final limits had 
hot been reached before. One loots foQvard to thii as long as i^en compete with one 
another. • . , 

WtUiam lames recognized America s ^'exclusive worship of the bttch-goddess-success* 
That — with the squalid tnterpretatim put on the word success — ls'*your national 
disease/* For many athletes, the Horatio Alger boy is Wl^ey to the meaning of the 
success mvth..Atone, unaided, the ragged boy is plucked fnto t^!e maelstrom of dty life. 
But by hit own prowess and luck, he capitalizes on orte of the myriad opportunities 
^ avaiiahl);^i( him and rises to the top of the economic heap. Recast into, the present 
athlet!cscene« this belief is in the potential greatness^f the athlete, the equation of the 
pursuit of money with the pursuit of happiness anS of athletic success ^ith spiritual 
grace. Simply to mention these concepts is to comprehend the brilliance .of Alger's 
synthesis and the dream come true for the coach, parents and school. 

4i»^is article, two areas concerning the winner will be explored — the self-concept • 
and dynamics of winning and |he winner, and the afteretfects of winning and impltca* 
tions for those who prepare tlt<:perso|i to believe that winning is all. 

WINNING AND THE WINl^ER I ^ 

The. oft -repeated cry, 'it is not the winning, but the taking part, not the conquering, 
but the playing falr."^ is enough to bring ^ears to the eyes of the most naive coach eJciled to 
a fourth-rate school. While this may be jbtouthed for the press and boy scout pow-^iws, 
athletes are trained to win. As Paul Wei^ asserts: 

If a player would win, he should try to w in, stiould strive to win, should want to win. 

To obtain maximum results in a game, he must give himself to it. He can then some- 
* times come close to getting wjiat he desia^s. Aad this he will do if he is a«true athlete. 

(13:176) 

Romantics m^y tell us that the ancients were content merely to participate in the 
game. Nx\t so, writes Erich Segal: ' ' 

The single aim in all Greek athletics was — to wm. The re were no awards for second 
pjace; in fact , josing ^ considered A disgrace A.. The ancient Olympic victor may 
have won merely a single wreath, but when he returned to4iis home town, gifts were 
lavishyd upon him, and he usually received an income for life. (I2:bObr 
When the athlete engagcs'in a sport, he may attribute tht; outcome of his participation 
to one or more causal forces. There exists the tendency to ascHbe a^sponsibility to 
persipnal forces (e.g., ability andi effort) or to impersonal forces over which he has little 
control (e.g.. situation and luck) (1). But attribution of responsibifity has been shown to 
be related to the nature of th^ outcome, the discrepancy between expected and actual 
outcome and to personality viriables such as self-esteem and the need for achievement 
and approval (5). j 

Even the coach comes in for censure (1 1). For example, John Dobroth, seven-foot high 
jumper 4^d law student at UCLA, lamented that: ^ ^ » 

• • . coachps are so sure winning is important — and Uiat they know how to go about 
winniifg — that art> means iiscd to improve perfoTmance is justified. Thus, they 
manipulate the man without regard for what is really healthy for the individual 
make-up of(!rhat person. They may not, and I've seen it, talk to that athlete for days 
at a time. TIjey must4^uest that a boy cbmpete or train while injured, they may re- 
flect on his masculinity. All to get him to perfohn'on a higher level. Ldon't accuse 
^ese men of overt cruelty. They simply do not see that improving at tr?ck is not y 



*orth the athMcs psych.ilogical or physical well-bt-ing. Ha "soft" or insecure boy is 
imimidatcd by a strong-u ilW \suntatincd. buttoi«fown)c«ach. ^e will feel guilty' for 
tK« coming upto thi!. strong flgujfc* conccption/f an at^ete and man. 
.. The winner, by just being, appears to be a very vulnerable creature. And once the 
, character av a winner becifmes in any way tangible, everv winner is saddled with the 
obhgatton tocomparc his ow n featores to those of the ideal in his sport. To detlne what is 
»he ^*inner. rather than to take ii on faith, sets up the machinery ot individualism- for 
cver>- .•i»hletc enters int^i the co>t«^«e pnnress in order to be rewarded by feeling'and 
being treated as a spivial personWith anerence. For even after winning, the athlete — 
either on his own or pushed by his adoring p^Mic - seems forever to be seeking to find 
some manner of living in V =ch|he ean feel authentic, worthy of being respected. 
^ dignified. I he athlete s goal . only tn possess, to win. to wield power} a4so involves 
material things - aids toereafng kn inqer seH which is complex, variegated, not easily 
fathomed by others because only wkh such psychological armor cah a person hope to 
e«abhsh some freedom witWn the iwms of class of winners. Thus, when questioned as to 
why they w^'.-e endorsing Wrtaifi puKlucts, a r.-warding sideline for hero athletes, an 
article in Tfw Srtf- York Times (April I . I *73) noted that athletes' reasons for being lured 
hy Madison Avenue's siren song were: 
First, ol course is nutney .... and since an athlete's career is generallv a short bne 
.often hinging on the condition of his-her knees or Achilles heel.Ht is one occupation 
.where the ' get-it-while-you-can" attitude about money often prevails . then there 
is the prestige factor .... 
But even ih*at is not en«»ugh . The ariivle continues: ' 

A spokesman for Brut eitplained simply: -'By using ^s like this that are real 
he-men. urn make the average guy feet he can use somelfing like a men's cologne 
w ithout feeling self-conscio^js about' it ." 

Not every athlete, of ctiuKl^vjs eligible for commercial endorsements. "You have 
to be aoyufjerstar." said a man closely involved with commercials, "and you can't 
• h.m- any m«>ral or family problems. This eliminates guvs like Fritz Petersun and 
Mike Kekich (New- York Yankees who swapped wives) and Unce Rentzel (a Los 
Angeles Ram who hi.s been arrested both for 'exhibitionism and possession of ' 
marijuana). ' 

As this wriW has indicated fn earlier papers concerning athletic success (5. 4) one 
must assess mk-taking tendencies based on the individual's need to achieve as well 'as to 
test limits. More important, it may be that success in athletes who produce rtew forms of 
behavior may be rtmted in the person's ability to make himself into a culture hero able to 
attract tans and to provide daUy drama both with his past struggles and his current 
triumphs. His pnKluctivity. as underscored with winning, may then reflect a combination 
of succ-es^ful feats on the playing field, coupled with a.flair of charisma that attracts 
.♦oUi.wers and worshippers. Tha^uWquent mystique may be the pr.xluct created ~- after 
the winning - rather than the actuat physical feat itself. In fa/t. the prtniuction of novel 
or risque or statistically infrequent resp^mses commoply associated with w inning may not 
evelf be in the playing asfiJ<ffs of a sport as in the production of a sense of drama or 
euravagan/a or even burlesque. By so doing, the winner may even pander to the most 
unworthy impulses of his fans. 

By contrast, there may also be the over-evaluatiwi of the winner, who. perceiving 
inipnwemen, through practice and denial of impul* saiisfa.nion as meaningless and 
without challenge, is at a loss when he must attempt a pertormance without the 
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kn»wledge ol basic skills tthivh he may have deliberately avoided learning. Ironically, the 
winner may bevome the.very agent responsible for his losses. 

An athlete once «-as. and can still be. treated as a siiored being who cmbi»dies 
soitiethmg of the divine in him. He is credited with the dignity of emb«Mlving a supreme 
valije^ While functioning as a single, organic being, self continued and well-geared 
itat^d the future, 'he is seen, through the help ol a ceremony (e.g;. Olwtipiesl. to be 
l.adjeetival to a more remote reality. The athlete and those uhi» attend him'are content to 
accept the fact that he is an unusual man. exhibiting and achieving what most men do 
not (13:15.1). - . 

» Factors {n Success 

What ctwitributes to winning? Luck, taking advantage of opportunities that on«» 
perceives, making the most of individual potentialities? Whatever^ success must be won. 
It is not automat;^ or h gift in athletics: it encompasses traini'.^. guidance and knowing 
'how to maximi/e one's abilities, plus having the motivation to emplov «>ne s abilities and 
wil'ingness to ptistpone immediate satisfactions and pleasures for the sake of larger.' 
mort distant goal^. There must also be a flexibility and willingness to adjust t«» new roles 
and activities when they csmtribute to winning. The athlete must have opportunities to 
learn how to use his capacities and to assess hi-ystrengths and weaknesses and be willin« 
tt> adjust realistically his levels of aspiration (»).«> 

AFTER-EFFECTS OF WIN^IING 

• • 

In sports, success in one area often bec«»mes the stepping stone to success elsewhere 
(that is. there Is the transfer of learning or (.f success). In fact, this is tw fretjuently the 
first realization when the dream comes true' But the effects of success are fickle, as any 
coach knows and one must learn to deal with thtfm. While winning tvpicallv leads to the 
need to taste more and greater success, frequently one finds the reverse. For the athlete 
may want to aspire to grciter records: but he might also want to pla> it sate. If he iff 
contWent of repeating past successes. he > likely to raise his level of aspiration in the 
hope o^ winning greater approval, status. t>restige or more space in artriaU of sports 
records. It he is not confident that he can succeed at a higher level, he is mort\likely to 
hold his level t»f aspiration constant or even lower it t«'. ensure continued success. \ 

If *»ne c«»uld predict the after-effects of winning as simpiv an\ither/or conditi(»n. the 
life of the coach would be tame. But the development of success and the taste of victor)- 
often are in conflict. Repeated success fends to increase self-confidence and caun-s the 
individual to expect t«>sjjpa;fijUo whatever he undertakes. Now. onc>ust deal with the 
generalized expectatuft of surces*. In high schoi>|. with the prestige (9) ass.>ciated with 
■ athletic success for fc^vs (as well as its over-evaluati«»n in the greater society^, the high 
schot>l athleie may tlot be equipped to deal with this narcissistic over evaluation that is 
buttressed by money^girls and various forms of hero worship. Of course, winning may 
increase the athlete's motivation. After reaching the level of aspiration he has set foV 
himself, the athlete may derive enough satisfatiioll from his success and prestige t«» be 
willing to put forth even greater eft'ort in the hope of further successes'. 

Only the mmt atypical athlete would not want to publicize his success* He wants «>thers 
to km>w of his success to increase his prestige and status in thcfir erx-s. This csn vary from 
overt boasting that has been the basis of ma*i best sellers of j,H:k.tvpes who ha^e ma Te 
the bigMime t»iihe more sophisticated. ofT-hfind manner afTected bv "late-shtm talk tvpes 
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t« the film /Va'iA%»t\ a story is told of a riKk superstar with a very special gimmick. 
?l»llv ;is it may MMind. during his performance, symbolic tnembcrs of the establishment 
appear, uhip him. and kick him about on the stage. These deeds automatically make 
him the ti\ ing ei|itaf4(in of any misunderstmHi. trodden-down ydung person.. V*orshipp^ 
tanatically by his tans, t jiis hero iiJ pop culture is eventually able to wield control over 
innh church and state. -Ri^ek superstars and athletes have a certain >tnd of power 
tolUming their triumphs. 1 hey are often treated like gods; their fans' react to their 
utterances as in hey were papal epistles. At the risk of hyperbole, one might suggest that 
; t4>e relationship of the hero - superstar or superathlete ~ is inevitabty^fascisttc. And 
/ this a^iiiutle merely exaggerates this relationship to itluminate the power ^ mass^cult 
figure eventually mi^ht command. 

How much satfsfaetitm the athlete experiences following his winning depends on three 
major laetors: a> the value attached to the activity; b) the prestige associated with the 
activity in whieh4te participates (for example, in athletics, more ptestigc is associated 
with fiHUball and bascbati than with minor sports such as track or tennis); and c) the 
attitude of significant people towards his successes. Parents are^'proudcr. of sons who 
obtain varsity sweaters than PhrHScfa Kappa keys. And these attitudes reinfotte athletic 
values and et>lor life styles and attitudes. Thus; the afhlcte who experiences (i^uent 
success tends to develop a generalised expectation for future success tp otfier ateas. 

But in the athletic world boys are called upon to make sacrifices for greater rewards 
later. I hus. training, being treated as a child with dietary restrictions, sexual denial, eveit 
bed checks for adult males of^en necessitate postponing many pleasures that the athlete 
might enjoy during these years. Parents may exert pressure for the boy to achieve, often 
encouraging him to aspire to unrealistic goals. The literature is replete with stories of 
aspirations in \pi»rts that are completely out of fine with the athletes' capacities. These 
aspirations have been shown to be related to intellectual level. For example, the bright 
|uloU^<int van not aspire to be a football player, for example., if he,has little interest in 
sports and litik? capacity for football even though he recognises the prestige and glamour 
asstHTiated uith a fcHitball hero. But the less bright adolescent wit! want to be a football 
hero because^t is glamorous, not because he^especially likes football or has the ability to 
play well enough to be outstanding. This reasoning is in keeping with the notion that 
those with km self-esteem (high measures of social inadequacy, inhibition of aggression 
and depressive tendencies) are mor? likely to be infllienced by persuasive 
communications that those wjth high self-esteem. In addition. tht>se with a low self-esteem 
and a fear of failure also cxperiencejred action of their own social^value. To iiim to « i'* in 
a sport \vith prestige has more than a little redeeming valu. in their search for social 
>upport. 

Dreams of a SIeepless;Nlght 

c But even winning has its toll. Often, with winnmg there results a conflict between the 
libidinal desires of a person and his^ego.'the expres!(ion of his instinct of 
self presen ation. which also contains his ideals. In 1915t Freud pointed up the surpiasing > 
and often bewildering situation that people occasionally fall ill precisely because a 
dtvply nn^ted and long-cheri<hed wish h^s tnrome fulfilled. It seems as though the 
winner cannot endure his bliss of the causative connection between this fulfillment and 
the falling! ill. In his essay. Those Wrecked by Success^* Freud observe that . . it is 
forces iif c<mscience which forbid the person tq g^in the long*lfopc^-for eiQoyment ^m 
the fortunate change in reality. It is a a^fftcult tas<. however to discover the essence and 
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origin of the censuring and punishing lendenctes, which -so often surpnse us by* their 
presence Vhere ue du not expect to find them** (2). St. Theresa^s observation is more 
pithy ~ "More tears are shed ovef answered prayers rather tharrunanswered Ones/' 

DIssatisfaATiiun — even after the game is won — may^ be ex{]N^rienced when the 
performance falls below the level of aspiratibli. £ven if one reaches his level of aspiration, 
he may be disappointed when he believes that he set his goals too low or selected the 
wrong goal. There are also the dissatisfied winners ~ those who .lelieve that (Jbstactes 
placed by others blocked their paths to the true*success they fi. idy believed they were 
capable of manifesting. Prospero. in The Tempest sighs. 

This swift business , ^ * • 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light.. , ^ 

Frequently, we maj find severe -phobic reactions to winning as posited by Mae 
Rudolph in a recent issue of M*i»* York magazine. For her, 
. . . Success phobia is a sudden » profound revulsion against success itself, an inlfer 
shudder on achieving one's lifetime goals. It comes without warning, to those who 
never knew the facility of their ambition, never doubted that they would succeed: the 
true success ophobe strives constantly for^rfection in his, headlong flight to 
disaster: small successes don't count. • 
The athlete with a favorable self-concept tends, to set goals high in relation to'past 
performafnces. When he fails, however, he avoids the intropunitive explanation which 
athletes with low self concepts employ. Obviously, success and failure can be judged 
either objectivj^y or subjectively depending on the person's frame of rrfciwce. If the 
individual comes up to the expectation that the coach has for him, be will be judged a 
success even if he surpasses expectation. He is now called a re^a succ^s. Yet. he may not 
be satrJied with his performance. He may even regard himself a faildt^ in that he has 
fallen short of his own expectations. His achievement may not have measured up to the 
level of aspiration he had set for himselt; But because immediate goals are likely to be 
more realistic than remote goils, the chaaces of failure ofa subjective type are greater for 
remote goals than for immedtate ^oals. ^ 

Winning and/or success can be viewed as a favorable termination of a venture or 
contest. To the mature person, success may simply mean working up to one's o|!>timal 
^rapacity or realizing difTering kinds of potentials. But a problem unique to the winning 
athlete is to think of success mainly in terms of what his high value means in his cultutv 
Cmimey, possessions). These rewards serve as visible and valued statixs symbols and . 
prestige that may accompany certain educational and occupational status* And though 
the meaning of success varies to some extent, every athlete'comes to tealiz^ quickly 
(to. 110) what is highly valued in the group ^\xh which He is identified. This, in turn, then 
influences his interpretation of success. • ^ 

• Movie Director Bernardo Bertolucci of Lasi Tango in Paris fame says of himself: ''I 
am a living example of how success brings a sense of guilt . My superego is spending all of 
its time passing judgment on me. My superego is very authoritarian and repressive." The 
athlete asks. *Do 1 really dare? DoJ deserve it? How can jhcy i^ally think I am that ^ 
good?" Can the athlete deal with the imminent' attainmetit of his desire? One might 
speculate that it migbf^be more realistic to downgrade ambition and settle for a situation 
of le\s achievement but also less danger and more certai/iiy of psychologicat^urvival. 
Consequently* one may suffer considerable conflict between deeper ideas of what 
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constitutes success in life and the pressures exerted by society's current definition of 
success* 

••Life is not so simple. You have got to make the dream happen/* says John Amos, the 
black coach in The Wt^rld s Greatest Athlete, in a serious moment i^ring a series of 
, coru.HKted competitions In which he is the loser. Well, the dream di#cs happen in this 
. farce* 

% In i» letter of the New York Tmm (February 4973). Pauf Weiss wrote: 

, Success challenges one s future: it invites envy: it makes one seek external con- 
trrmatiims again anri again . -To make no etTort is to le^tve the outcime to others 
. W to circumstance: to try is to discov er one's limits and therefore who one is. * ^ \ 

"^niiings^ piRnity and/or Authenticity 

1 o effect siwne cjosing of the gap between winning and the ability to deal with tfie 
consequences as well as experience jthe authenticity of the experiertce. one would suggest, 
abandonitig not only a J^ost of educational inhibiiioi|s but also certain social inhibitions.* 
Wc must not pretend that society is unawaa^ of the price of winning. But the pilliticaUnd 

* alumni segments of siKiety must collaborate in the process leadjng to change. We must 
Tiot.pretend th^at the sinrial gains and social mob^Hty derived steifi mei^ly from outside or 
^Hjietal pressuas on the athlete. The result, of course, is a vision that is posed, patient, 
and studied — a portrait that, would result in input from the total culture that is 
concerned with the mental heahh and post winning adjustment and ^dignity of the 
winner. Can this be ettected? The duty to preserve sports and witining is not absolute.- 

, but re!ati\-e. When one considers the* strain, pain and discomfort accompanying winning 

* and the#w inner, is the'cost of theprocedui:e not extraordinary? One shudders when one 

^ consideni the numbers of adult men In the coaching world whose year-to-year existence is _ 
literally in the hands of 16- and l7^year-oId boys running across a.muddy tield; one can 
but question the underpmnings of the entire pn>fes9ton. - 

I hcre is neither a right to win not a right to lose. Neither of these rights comes fn>m 
legislatfon. public enactments, prizes. schoi>l boards — no -matter how wise and 
enthusiastic or circumspec/ they may be. They can never guarantee the joy that might be 
associated with winning nor rob the athlete of the joy of merely trying without the outside 

^ kudov. What one asks is to &e able to play with dignity, which, after all. is not very 
diflerent from the right tolive^ith authenticity. 

^ Is it tiKH wintiing what we have all been taught that life is about? Is it not the end-all of 
' business, sports, politic!^, even university life to b» Ntimber One? This'basic premise and 
philosophy dominate American life ~ even the President so -zealously ^embraces this 
phili»sophy that his publicly-endorsed heroes were pro-football coaches who are the most 
visible and blatant embodiments of it. But competition and winning are really poor 
fiiodels to guide behavior in areas tike friendship, family and public Hfe. The late Adlat 
Stevenson understood this well wlien he wrote. **Better to lose and educate, than to win 
and obfuscate*. ' ^ - 

* ♦ 
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^ In ettorts to improve our knowledge of sports psychology we are inevitably deeply 
involved with personality - that of the athlete arfd of the coach. From my many years of 
coaching and work in psychology I am fully persuaded that personality plays a highly 
significant role hi athletic performance and achievement. The correlation is great but it 
may be a complicated one. We can usually specify performance levels in sports, especially 
those such as track and swimming, which lend themsehres to quantitative measurement 

On the psychological side we'have infinitely more difficulty. Within the formal dis- 
ciplines concerned with human behavior there is a great variety of thcot«tical system* of 
personality, often very different. They may be in cohflict or simply place emphasis on 
difterent data. Irfany case, if we try to correlate athletic performance with personality; we 
are severely United both by the reality or Validity of the theoretical viewpoints and the 
reliabilities (add validities) of the various measurement systems that have been 
^ deve!<>pcd. Even a«lose relationship between athletic achievement and personality could 
be completely obscured by poor personality theories and tests. 

♦ 

IS 
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I would like to discuss the general noHon of applying formal psy^ological theqry and 
findings to sports. Two considerations are important for our general orientatiotr and a 
. fealistlc took at what can t>e done. First, we will take close look at what psychology cam 
realty offer the coach. Simnd, we will look at the motivations and expectations of the 
coach. Here, we have ;to oversimplify a,bit because there are variations. Nevertheless, 
there do seem to be general trends or cores. These two considerations are, of course, 
intermingled. * 

The traditional training of the coach, and particularly his continuous training, is 
concerned with improving his mastery of athletic techniques. He\eads journals on 
techniques and attends various coaching clinics; He listens to famous coaches and other 
^ experts lecture and then usually participates in question-answer sessions. There is still 
great fondness for and faith in clinics, and $coach will attend many of them during his 
career. 

More and more the coach is trying to supplement his professional background by 
reaching out to various sciences. Physiology, for example, has influenced training 
' methods. Interval training, now essential to good perfdhnancein running and swimming, 
emerged from physiological research. Coaches have been hi^ly conscious of physics in 
« examining and changing athletic techniques. \ ^ 

' PSYCHOLOGY AND THE COACH 

Now the interest seems to be moving toward psychology. There would appear to be a 
feelihg that our knowledge of athletic skills and techniques has reached a saturation 
point, or at least one of diminishing returns. There is a growing belief that nearly all 
coaches are about to be equal from the standpoint of technical knowledge. Therefore, 
future Gompetitidn, it is thought, will b^ mi a psychological basis. In brief, sfaice nearly 
everything else will \k even, the winning coaches wilUbe thoselwho know and can apply 
psychology. Such a millenium hai not arrived afad probably will not Yet, the basic idea 
isn*t entirely bid. Coaches deal with human, behavior, and the more th^y know about 
psychology, the better. 

The application of any science cannot be stronger than its theoretical structure; such a 
limitation, of course, applies to psychology. Compared to other sciences, however, the 
limitation appears severe. Consider the enormous effects on our lives produced t>y the 
application of physics and chemistry. The effects are so powerful and dbvious that we 
hardly need mention them, but, of course, you quickly think of the atomic age. the radio 
and television, -the automobile, the jet plane. It would be difficult to think of^ a 
comparable list of effects produced by the application of psychology. 

Mankind has ^Iwdys tried to study mankind. Much of the observatton has been 
expressed in literary efforts, and still is. In formal psychology the basic attempt has bera 
tormake use of methodologies that have been successful in other sciences. The reqiHs of 
such attempts, it seems to me. have been generally frustrating and boring. Some 
psychologists may be unable to artKutate or even recognize their own frustrationib. Many 
have left the flbld of psychology Whout even knowing it, having become experts in 
statistics, animals, vision, etc. I use the word **boring** because of the great number of 
psychology journals which have bored us with thousands of sterile academic exercises. 

All this is far fipom saying that psychology is not a good pursuit. It surely is. It Just 
* seems that when man studies man there are great difficulties. Exciting insights about 
'mankind have emerged, but for the most part they have come from efforts that may be 
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tvrmed clinical rather tjftan scjcntific. Neither the coach nor the athlete should have 
expectations ab«>ut what psych»ih>|{y magically can contribute to them. For a time the 
contrihuttoit^ may seem quite modem . There wiU be tJu revelations, 
s Ihere are practically no amateur physicists or chemists, but there are millions of 
amateur psy«. h»,losists. The abfflty totiincti»»n. and perhaps e%en to survive, depends upon 
a certam amount «»l ability to understand and ptvdict human behavior. Some people 
seem to set very gtK«l at it. at least in a si«.n.ial lield. 1 he used car salesman seems to 
kmw his p.»tcntial custi>mers. Itie c«»n ntan«it the cafnival appears to read the pc»iple he 
can take advantajjc of. It would be very difficult for the psychologist to advise these 
people. So it Is with the athletic'coach. He deals with athletes every day and is not naive 
about thejr behavi.»r. In fact, many c«>aehes an rather shrewd about sizing up 
personality. I he contributitm to the coach, in order to be useful, has to be above and 
bcy>md w h^yie is already able to do on his i»wn. 



EXPECTAllONS OF THE COACH , 

^ " * / 

Just as ctwches vary in pers»»nality so they vary in their expectations from psychology. 
At ♦^nc extreme are those wh«> seek and expect nothing. As we move along the scale, there 
are coaches who feel that psych«.l«»gical help should be forthcoming only when the athlete 
IS "nms." Next, there are coaches who are hopeful and optiipistic that psychology can 
otter tini^inKs that will inipnne coaching mcth«xls. It would be nice to think that they arc 
the majorav. At the end of the scale there are the ct.aches who expect nAraAes from 
ps\xhoK»gy. Maybe they really d«m;t. Such ah unrealistic expectation could represent a 
Uiistility ttmard any interference by psychology. ' • 

What topics concern coaches the most? At Yale. 1 conducted a series of weekly 
sefltinars at which coacheX met with specialists in human behavior including 
psychologists, psyvhiatrists and MKioU»gists. The most oft-recurring topics, though not in 
thisorder. wereaptitude. motivation, learnijijgand achievetp&ht,*^ 

the c«»ach wouYd like to find talent, to discover the youngsters who are likely to do well. 
The problem of asscssin'g aptitude It/athletics is somewhat similar to that in other areas 
« bcha\ i.»r. Academic aptitude, which has been the subject «if motv than a half century 
of research, supplies -a Useful parallel. Binet's original efforts to aisess intelligence in 
younj,n,tcrs led to a pmlileration of so-called intelligence tests. In some ways, especially 
with n-tcrencc t«> thc<»retical research, fhl- m«»^ement has been unfortunate. "FHe typical 
test priHluces a s*-orc that is really a conglomerate. Items have been added or withdrajin 
on an empirical basis. The tests do have practical value in that they correlate with the 
ability t«» carry out vari«>us functions. principally schoolwork. 

Accompanying the devel«»pment «»f the intelligence tests have been efforts to specify the 
nature ot intelligence. Accomplishment here has 'been mtKlest. The eoncfusion seems to 
In? that intelligence is made up of a general factor (G) along with specific factors (ss). The 
same situaii««n may Well be true »»f aptitude for sports. Observation suggests that there is 
such a thing as general athletiit aptitude, but specific aptitudes are imp<»nant. There 
have been great alUound athletes, but there are als«) many instanctyi of outstanding 
athletes in «>ne sjjort failing in antithA-. 

In athletics we have Umg talked ab«»ut the "components" of aptitude'. Favorite words 
have been "cot»rdination." "balance." "strength" and "speed." The meanings of these 
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words arv stiil a bit ha/y! A|i athltftc ifan siiow ciHUrdination in erne acti% ity and mn in 
another. He can exhibit balance in one event and tall down in another. "Strength seems to 
a titirly clear factor, but even weight lilting requires giHHl technique. Speed appears 40 
be*a component susceptible tuprt^cise measurement. But e\en here there are dittlculties 
in the uay of tlndin^ a pun- nieasure since technique and training play impoi^ant roles* 
As you knou . prolessicmal foixtball coaches ptace ga-at emphasis on a candidate's time 
for a 40-yard sprint. * \ * . 

. A gotKl battery of athletic api^tude tests could pnnW useful in unearthing unsuspected 
talent. More intensive efforts in this area probably merit attenVton. And yet, as a 
practical matter, it v& useful to look again to the field of academic aptitude, uhere 
intensive and massive work has been carried out. Consider the college admissions people, 
the t>gres who guard the gales. Their basic goals are. of course, to select candidates who ' 
can best do the academic work. Despite the en*>rmous aptitude test movement* the best 
single predictor remains the se«mdary schoi^l record. It really amounts to ^ if you've 
done it before you're likely to do it again. 

in dealing with the matter of prediction of athletic, success, we can consider anv spon. 
1 he quantitative ones such^as track and swimming afford the easiest predictions, but 
let s take tSotball. I he high\cht>ol coach has the least to go bv and often fails to select or 
eticourage talented //oungsters. who then drift into other sports or awav from all sp<»rts, 
I he college coach recruits on the basis of liigh school playing records. An all-stater is a 
good bet to do well in ciiUegL': In turn, the pn>s select or draft on the basis of record. An 
all-American is a gmnl bX-t.^but not a surefire one. In each instance the prediction system 
is not a certain one. but it's Wttet than a system based on aptitude measures. .Past 
pert«»rmance remains the best predictpr. 

The system of projecting the past Vnto the future predicts well, but why dwsi/'t it 
pl cilici better? I think largely because the /-'problem boxes** arc not identical. College 
Joot^all is not quite the same as high sehtml fmrtball. Nor is professional fwtball quite 
like college fiH^tball. Always there areditterences that will make predictions uncertain. In 
addition, we are uvualK dealing yith a developing pet^Anality. Personality changes that 
will iirflucnce playing performance are hard to measure. If we are to impnwe our ability 
tn predict sporfs performance, the most pri>mising area is the identification of . 
perstinality factors that correlate with achieve^ient. 

I am gomg to suggest some clues on motivation that are indicated by a realistic look at 
athletic behavior. I he coach likes to tftink ot; motivation as a quantity. an^|J^ach iyhlete 
possesses a certain amount o\ it . Of course, he can do even greater damage to tlie concept 
of motivati^in b> regarding the area as all-of^none — that. is. the athlete is either 
niutivated or he is nol. 

A quick UH>k at sonje cowplicaticms in athletic motivation indicated that Hrst. there is 
usually conflict . To do extremely well in an athletic event, an athlete may have to give up 
another source of satisfaction. Its understandable enough that there ban be goals that 
corttlict with athletic achievement. However, what is not so easily uiWerstood is that 
^nctmsctous needs are often InfluentiaL even decisiye. An athlete can haye a strong tfeed 
t|* achieve .ind alsi> a strong need not to achieve. Such a notion may appeW unrealistic to 
the coach, but mosf of his "'problem'* athletes probably fall into this category. 

Second, tht^'high school or college athlete is a young person undergoing the growth 
process. Particularly important to him iVhis emotional development. His aggression. 
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which may ha\c lutn largely physical in its earlier .uitlct. maf shift t«» other areas of 

- achit'voniciit. Mis early need to kM*H.k dtwn somclnnly or defeat an opponent physteallv 
M may shift to another form o(V;iehievemettt . "• * ' 

r The third'ptMnt is related t.i the second. Asstmu-. as \ think we can. thawhe 'orixinai 
emoti«mal base^i>r aehie\enunt has been weakfi«e<l. Will the athlete drop out? Not 
necesvirily'and very likely not rV»ht awa>«. Becansc he has heiome so hiyhlv skilled, that 

- tfivat athletic pcrf.»rmer has deveK.pcd an eK«» re*>»ree that he mav or niav m>t he able to • 
us^-tor|Hrsonal >;ain. tn many cas^s the ^ain can he Vmaneial. A t»»|\pn»tessi^nal athlete 
IS well paid. At the c.^lleMc level, a fine pertt>rmer can ex|Ket a "trtv ride" vvhile lo(»kin»; 

, ahead to a nuieh ,»reater wiconje. I he collefie player wh.. is in a strictly anjateiir situation 
has a iliftcrent ni..JivaiU.n. Whether ,.r not he persists will dcju-nd n..nni..netar\ satis- 
lactions. It I hfl.l t«> nuess. 1 «l>Mld say it wcudd he nioslK a matter ol prestiiTc and 
rec»»«nition. , ^ 

I he topic of nu»»ivatit>n i;h«>uld tt«>t be with.wt sonie mention of pwr innuence. We sw 
. tfic.trcmend.Mis p«>w er i>f peer intlueiKe in c^ery area ..f Ivhav ior. and we Cixn be suw tba» 
the an-a,ot sp,.rts nu.tivation is rfo exception, learns tend t.> he mini-societies and exert 
Kieal iwessnreon theiKiiwmbers. In addititHL^Hu- larger VKictv t»f the sch«rt.l ..r coIIckc 
has ^fhience. I siijijiest that an adequate under.sianding of sp..rts'psvch.)l..«v retiuires 
cvtensive research in the area of pwi influence. 

I he climate in v\hich u >oun>>st?r enters s|>.>rtS is important — all kinds of climate 
including );e.»}:raphical. psychological. siH.ioh»Kical ami historical. Wj,- can talk about the 
douV»«cr s attraction t»> sports in general and specitleallv. C iUntn-s varv in the vmpfuisis 
•they put on sports participaO^Kn and adneyement. Some nati«Shs (e.g.. Australia) are 
highly sp<irts consci»>us; others arc much less v>. But it wt>uld certainlv seem obvious 
emiUKh that the culture tn whieh*a yoiinsster gnms up will influence his motivati»»n tor 
sports. As forth*- matter ot which sport, climate of all kimls is vital. If vou grt-w up in the 
Sahara it's unlikely you will be a 4kief »»r hoikey player. If v,>u gnm up in the ghetto of a 
large American city, you will probably n.»t be a cricketeer (»r pojo plaver. I hese e^iimples 
are. of c».urse. extreme, byt the suggestion is there for the athletic each, l o d.. well he 
has t«. foster a climate favorable to sports in general and to the sports that he c«»iicjies. 
Learning » 

I must mention two feelings of trepidation. It iipsets me to put human bi-hiivior into * 
• pigtH>tiholes. litis proiess is only a matter of organization and convenience because 
behavior is intcrdepi-ndcnt. Scymd. jn this sort of rough sur>ey I cannot do ju^titv t«» any 
single ti»pie. I can touch on s»»me of them with the suggestion that cxpl«)rati«»n might 
further »»ur knowledge of sports psychorogy. I have to be brief, and »»ften. I fear. 1 ant . 
cVpressing my ow n prejudices. So it has to K- in ihe vast field of learning. 

Psychologists, ptrhaps unfortunately. hav«f narrowVd the fWld of learning t»» where it is 
a ^peAalty iintirely ajist>rhing the entire efforts and energies of manv pr<)fess!«wals. My 
■ow^ feeling is that a narrow approach to learning will be futile and defeating. Perhaps we 
wort't advance muCh until we take acctiunt ..f air of the disciplines cmcerned with 
j>ehaVi(V nuKiit'ication. 

llie area of learning has been an attractive one for psvvhologists over many 
generations. Ihis area has cv(»ke<l at) overwhelming literature of research reports and 
thongs. Its hard to know what athletic coaches and other educators have gotteii out of it 
all. Nevertheless, the coach still seems to have; hope. He knows that efficient and . 
impFove^ teaching artd lear^iing are critical to his task. He may have a skeptical eve 
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about what the academicians may contribute, but h«f H still ifJtefested in any findines 
that ca? help him teach. * I ' - 

Mmt ot >t>u w»uld.^l think.-aRree that the two figures who have most influenced out 
views on Icarnins have bee« Pavlw and Skinner. Both have <iad and still do have 
enornums impacts with their ditrering views >n conditioning. Pavlov's findings were 
hailed as a solid base fur a wic«til1e. approach to beliavior. Mysticism was to be tiemoved. 
- We wt)uld now know about learning. Pavlovian. views still have many adhet«nts. but for 
jiiv part 1 found this type of cofiditioning l^ard to establish in the laboratory and very 
quickly ewin>j»ished. It never struck me as a compelling base on which to ^ild a theory 
<»l learning. Av ior Skinnerian conditioning, it really does work — in the laboratory! 
Animals do Icarn within the settings that Skinner devised. Watching the animals 
perform is almost a startling experience. As you know from his writings. Skinner 
pn»poses t»> extend, his llnfdiogs and views to modUy our society. I. for one. do not think 
this kind of cxtrapi>Iation is realistic or justified. However. Sfcinnec's fitidings may very 
well have some application tor the teaching athletic skills. h» the practical coaching 
siiuuliun they are ditllcult to apply. • 

As you may suspect. I am' rather an admirer of Skinner and his ingenious approach. 
However. I feel uneasy^about most experim^ts with laboratory animals. To restrict the 
nunihcf of mathematical variables, conditions are set up to restrict the options of the 
aimiial. Usually, the animal has no chance to reveal anything we might call "insight." 1 
think such a priKcss interferes with our ability to jeneralize. 

Achievement 

For most practical purposes, achievement becomes the bottom line. It is all very well 
tor the athlete to look good in practice, but the showdowii comft in the game or the meet. 
In short, the athlete must perform well in competition or there is no real achievement 
Ouantitativv spt>rts like track and swimrtting give us a good chance to look at tho pattern 
Let> take a simple example. Suppose there arc two high iunipen on the team. On a 
Wednesday in practice both c^n jump six feet. Wheh they enter competition on 
Saturday, one d.H;s(»«/, feet and the other does 5 V, feet. The next week in pr&ctice <hey 
achieve the same height only t»> diverge again in competition. Coaches in the quantitathre 
sp».rts are highly aware of this- pattern. There have even been instances of an athlete 
bjrcaking a worid record in practice and then failing to score in a miftor meet. 

In some spi>rts the pa'ttern is much more difficult to perceive. For example, the football 
• player who barely misses the tackle or the pass completion looks as if he might make It 
next time. He dwsi.'t. He can send the team down to defeat, v 

I ^suggest that the ability to achieve in athletics within the framework of ph^ical ability 
depends on personality factors. Both the pattern of the ability to compete in athletics and 
the asMHTiated personality structure are stable factors. Thus, a promisine area for 
exploration is indicated. 
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What is sports psychology? h*-st. psychology is frequently defined as the seienUfie 
study of human behavior. Within the broad field of psychology there are subttelds or 
(livtsiuns. such as learning, perception, motivation or social psychology. Social 
psychology, tor example, has the same dcTinition as psychology, i.e.. the scientific study 
of human behavior, but one thing is added. The new definition becomes the scientific 
study of human behavior as influenced by the presence, behavior and produce of other 
human beings. The same is true with other divijypns of psychology. If the psychologist is 
a learning psychologist he studies human behavior as influenced, by p^st practice and 
reinforcement history. If he is interested, ill motivation be studies behavior as it is 
modtlled by prior deprivations or arousals. 
1^ . At least «me psychologist. R.B. Zajonc^ has pointed out that psychologists would be 
classified in d*fTercnt fields, not because they«re studying different behavior but because 
they are studying different antecedents of that particular behavior GI). For example, a 
number »if difTerent psychologists migfit be interested in studying aggression. The 
leammg psychologist might be studying how aggression is learned. The comparative 
psychologist would be stud.ving aggression in different species of animals, and th^ social 
psychok^ist would be looking at aggression as influencefi by certain social factors. If wc 
adopt this approach to defining our area we would expect sports psychology to be defined 
as: the scientific sttidy of human behavior as Influenced by participation in or 
^observation of sporting activities. 

Thus my tt»pic. sport and aggression, should be the study of aggression as influenced 
by observatitm of w participation in sporting events. Wi.jle this seems like a reasonable 
definition land describes reasonably welj the work of the Eun»pean sports psychologist), 
the people engaged in what we call sporis psycholog)- in the United States have typically 
adopted a. much broader definition. The breadth of the fie.d can be determined by 
• examining the table of con^ts of some of the texts on sports psychoTogy. A typical 
example is Omtum/Mtraiy ReSarngs in Spans Psycholos}' by William Morgan (If). Some 
of the chapter headings are "Engineering Psychology." "Measurement?* "Motivation." 
"Motor U-arnmg." ^•Perception*." "Personality Dynamics" and "Social Psychology." 
Ihus. what passes for sports psychology in the United States is not truly sports 
. psychok»g) at all but ^jsychology applied to sports. Typically, sports psychology in the 
. United States includes motor learning, motor doelopment and social psychology. Sports 
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■pjiVcholoRV as I defined it Hn,p!.v dtn-s not txist in the United States. Thetv are some 
. mnaWe fuxpiums bw in general, attenipf!. to study^svcholoftv of snt>rt hSvc been 
limtted und mmi studies rather p.Kirl.v done. This is probabfv becanse of the dittlcultv in 
eontrtiUmg the many variablev that arc acting and interacting to produce the obK^vd 
behavior. 1 suspect that as we become more skilled in the use .>! unobtrusive measures 
and more clever in the design of field experiments, such as Sherifs classic • Robber's 
Ca»e Kxpcnmenf (15). we will begin to develop a true psychology .»f sport. . 

I must confess u> y.^u m>w that my sii*»ject. "Sport and Aggression." will have to be 
considered psychology as it applies to sptm rather than the psychology of sport. While 
there are only a handful of studies actually inveitigatlng thejnlluence of sport on 
aggressive heh..v,or. there is a considerable bcnly of reseaivh in related areas that seems 
to suggest pnssiWe Implications and relationships between sport and aggression. 
/Applying Piychology to Sports 

h i'd^m't want to suggest that studying psychology as it is applied t.. sports is an 
.mappropnatc activity. Indeed. Uhink it can be very meaningful For example, sm-ral ' 

years ago I was doing a paper m attuude change when a television pr,>graAi featuring 
lfe«r Bry.u came on. I was impresfed by the fact that ••Bear" Bryant, in dealings with 

his athletes, has applied almostall of the principles of attitude changes I was to diwuss in 
•my paper. I am reas*»nabl.^ sure he hadn't scoured the literature to Imd out whafthese 

principle, uerc. I assume •'Bear^^ Bryant is a very bright fellow who has btvn coaching 

applywsl^^^ >«ars.and has been able to pick these psychological principles that 

There are three ways a coach can develop successful coaching principles. Vibt. "you can 
say. 1 11 watch Bear Bryant and do exactly as he does and says." As you might suspect, 
however, there are a few problems involved with thi« apprtwch. 1^ up in Oklahoma 
n^^A 1 " WHkinsi>n was the idol of all young coaches. They walked like 

Bud; talked like htm and patted kids on the back as he did. Probably.- however they 
weren t picking up the critical things that really made Bud Wilkinson successful A 
second approach is to spend 25 to 30 ^ears determining what these principles of 
successful coaching are - but some of you may not want to (^ait that long. The third 
apprt»ach. and the »ne I Wiould advocate, is to study psychok^gy. then attempt to apply it 
tt»sports. Ihus. you may be able to pick out the critical factors in successful performance 
and adapt them to your own style anu personality rather than copy someone else. 

AGGRESSIVE BEHAV.IOIt 

It is rare to find a single cause for complex s^K-ia! behavior such as aggression. Rather 
we should try to identify those variables or causes which can be show^i to increase o^ 
decrease the proh;>hility of the behavior in question. Twill discuss some factors that have 
beert shown ti. mfiueive aggressive behavW: It i$ hoped that this information may 
enable coached to have more control over the aggressive behavior of both the plaveri and 
spectators. . k- 

Concept of Reducing Aggression Thratfch Sport 

• First, in dealing with the relationship between sport and aggression there appears to be 
a clear contndictbn between what is commonly believed and what actually happens • 
Physwral activity ,n general and competitive sports in particular have l..ng been 
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encouraged because irf' the supposed cathartic etTeet of these activities on aggrc^^sive 

- : r. " behavior. Stokes, an English psychiatrist, stated **A ver>- valuable feature, all will agree. 

\ h the catharsis of nuKicm games.** and later in the same article, •it is obvious that 
considerable aggfesston is used in hitting, kicking and flinging the ball. Jndeed. here lies 
the principal oppt^rtunity for the catharsis of aggression"* (16). Anwher English 

_ _ pmhiat^st, Anthony Slorr, in his biwk Human Aggression, wrote. •'!! is obvious that the 

encouragement of competition in all piHisible liefds is likely \i\ diminish the kind of 

.7^, hostility which leads to war rather than to increase it * . . rivalry between nations in sport 
can do nothing bat gciod and it should be nossibte to encourage competition in other 

* tieid>also"(l7). 

Coaches, administrators and parents have frequently advocated physical activity in 

• sport because it allows kids to blow off steam and thus reduce the probability of 
^SSresJ^ive behaviitr. In spite of this, everyday observation clearly indicates that this isn*t 
^'^'«y> Fights on the field or court, violence ati$l destruction by spectators after 
witnessing4athletic contests and extensive property damage have occurred so frequently 
that on occasions it has been necessary to eliminate competitive sports completely . 

As for Storr's claim that competition will diminish it^ternational tension, we have only 
to UhA at the disaster ot the last Olympic Games in Germany. There are several other 
examples. In l%9. a war between El Salvador and Honduras was apparently precipitated 
by a siHTcer match between the two countries. Again in 1%9. when the C/cch hockey 
team defeated the Russians for the Worlds Cham(:^onship some of the Czech people 
rk>ted against the Russians stationed in their country thus bringing about increased 
international tension. 

Paradoxically, then, activities^'that have been advocated because of their ability to 
^ * reduce aggression seem at least on some occasions to elicit or stimulate aggression , 

Ocfinitkm of Aggression - ^ 

Bcfon? priKecding. we should define aggmsion. Much of the conflict surrounding the 
1 area of aggression stems from the lack of a common definition. For the purpose of this 

^ paper, and for most psychologists doing research in the area, aggres^on is behavior with 

a goal to injure someone. I don't think it \!s necessary to go into some of the arguments 
involved with this definition but I would tike to make two points. First, the behavibr is 
goal-directed, that is, there is an actual intent to cause injury. Second, in physical 
education or athletics there is a tendency to equate aggressiyeness with motivation. We 
^ talk about an aggressive base runner or an aggressive basket l^all guard. Now , both the 

ba?te runner ,3nd the basketball player may plan to injure someone to gain an end but just 
-» because they are enthusiastic and ^^igorous in their behavior they would not be a>nsidered 

^ aggi^*ssiveby this definition. 
^ I would like to make one more distinction between instrumental aggression and hostile 

aggression. Instrumental aggression is behavior primarily oriented toWard attaining a 
goal other than dtnng injury. For example, pilots and bombardiers in the Air Force are 
typically performing instrumental acts of aggression. Ihey are actually killin^^people. 
Their primary gt>al. however, is winning the war or protecting the world, not injuring- 
people. The instrumental act supposedly helps the aggressor reach his goal. Aggression 
in athletics is typically instrumental. The cflach tells the player to knock the opponent 
down rfnd run over him. While this sounds rather vicious, it is hot intended to hurt the 
opponent but rather to win the game or score touchdowns. 
While instrumental aggression is important, the focus of this j^per will be on 'hostile 
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l^ZuJT "SS"^"?" ""'^ '"^ P"™"y Soal of injuring someone. For convenience. 
J!!. «he discussion into mo sections: (1) the influence of viewing 

^"""u 7 »^avior of the spectator and (2) the influence of sports 

jir garaeson the development of aggressive behavior a the participant. 

IhOuenee of Vtewing Spirts on Aggressive Beh»*tor of Spectolaw , 

A number of studies using f.Jms of aggr^sive sports events have consistently sh.*n 
that after viewmg an aggressive event spectators typically behave more aggressively than 
hose not viemng the aggfessive event. I think one or two studies will be sufficient to give 
. the flavor of the research. - - * 

rJ^lu " ^^T^ ^'""P of subjects watch an adolescent knife Hght s^ene 

sho«mg adolescents engaged m art work. Af^er watchin^he movies, the group viewing 
tne knife scene behaved more aggressively than the control group (20). 

In an experiment by Hartmsmn. movies of an adolescent basketball game were used 
One version showed two boys playing basketball while the second version showed a tight" 
erupting between the boys during the game. When given a socially acceptable 
opportunity to administer electric shock to another person, thosevwatchlpg the fight 
movie W. P"n«hment than those who witnessed only the standard basketball • 

- Berkowit/. has done a series of studies dealing with viewing aggression in sport. In one 
study he used two mo.-ies - CA. starring Kirk Douglas. a^iTa more neutral film 

Typically, he compared two groups. In another study he had the control group watch a 
sailing race and m another he had them watch the r,ce between Bannister and Undy 
that resulted in the first four-mipute mile. While there are a number of factors involved 

fil^ ITh^ r ^^^'"^ aggivssively af^er watching the 

tight scene than after viewing the less aggressive movie (2. 3. 4) - ^ 
Obsenratioh of ac^^al athleHc contests has shown the same pattern. Goldstbin and 
x.Arms mterviewed sRectators at the I%9 ArmyNavy football game in Philadelphia. They 
found a signfficanf increase in feelings of hostility from just before to immediately af^er 
coLITh^IT consistent regardless of which team won (8). A similar study 

conducted at the Army-Temple gymnastic meet did not exhibit this increase in hostility 
« Jitr '«b»"tory studies and field studied are consistent and suggest that, in 

genera . viewing aggression has a tendency to increase the probability that tS spectators 
will act aggressively themselves. I might add there are no studies showing decreases in 
aggression after watching such events. s uci.icaa« m 

f rZ vl' fai'^y consistent, we know th«l aggression doesnTalways reiolt 
t^^TnhS^ th^^.'Ports. What. then, are some of the conditions that could account for 
the inhibition or elicitation of aggression? i 

almJ!;^dl^!^l'' '^TP^'I'**?"- ^'^^ n***"*. '«dsto aggression. Competition is. 
almost by definition, a frustrating event - two individuals or groups attempting to reach 
ihe same goal which is available to only one.. If the goal islpSrtanMoT tZt 
IJbutd clearly be frustrated. While frustration does not inevitabty7ead to aggmsion the 
chances of aggression being displayed are certainly enhanced. Sherifs -Robber's Cave 
Experiment brought tu-o groups of young children together in a series of frustrating 
competitive athletic contests. In the first seiies of studies, aggn^sion became so sever? 
between the two groups that the experiment had to be terminated (15) 
Ryan compare^ the aggressh^e behavior of individuals who lost in a competitive contest 
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with ihysc who won. 1 hese was a siKnitlcant difference between the two groups, with the 
lowers expressing an increase Mn aggre&iktve behavior while the winners displayed a 
significant ailuctiim in aggression t\M ITiis should not be interpreted as a eatharsis. 
The subjects were punishing or inflicting injury on an individual whom they knew would 
not am) couM not rctaliate/ln a motv a'alistic situation where the loser coufd retaliate 
against the u inner it's provable that a spiral of aggression would result. At tfie very^Ieast 
eonttH'tttion increases the chances tor aggression. 

While winning and Uisitig is one factor in detemii|itng how much aggression is 
expected, it apparcnti>: isn't a critical factor. In studying competition. Epstein and 
I aylor tounil.no jnain effects for winning or losing. Their conclusion was that fnistration 
pr«n*iicc"d In defeat let! i»nly to dis«ippiMntnieti! (h). The critical factor seemed to be the 
perceived itueni of the aggressor. If the aggressive act is judged to be an accident it is 
usually forgiven withfiut any indication that- aggressive feelings were art^u&ed. For 
example, wc have seen cases where the person experiencing an injury actually tries to 
Ciimtort the person whi> injured him. reassuring him that he was not at fault. On the 
4iiher hand, shcuild the identical injurv' be*^ interpreted as resulting from an aggressive 
intent, thai is. '^that old boy is trying to get me." retaliation in some form or another 
normally can K' expected. 

• In a sense, what Berkow it/ has dime in his studies of film violence is to manipulate the 
subjivt\ percepiii»n i»f his victim. When Kirk Douglas (the individual who is being 
beaten) is portrayed as a "gocni guy." even angered subjects typically did not act 
aggressively. On the i>ther hand, when Kirk Douglas is portrayed as a "bad guy** 
deserving of the healing, the subjects typically acted aggressively toward individuals 
asHOctated uith Kirk, in one form or another OK From these studies it would be 
hypoihesi/ed lhat in sports t! the opponent is perceived as a giHxl guy, little aggresi^ipn 
shouki result, but it the i»p|>i»nent is perceived as being apt to ac^ unfairly or aggressively, 
more a«t;ressioii should be expected, bc^th frt»m the s()eetator and the participant. It is 
trequentl) \\t\h\n the coach's ability to control this perception. If the coach or newspaper 
consistttiitly plavs up the .negative aspci/ts of the i'ppiinent don't be surprised when 
vit»lence erupts. 

A studv bv Hastort ami Cantrii^ illustrates how perception of i*incnt-A?tcrminei. 
uhether aggression may be expected i>r not. I heir study demonstrates that a football 
game can he interpreted in a number of ways depending on the audience's expectation or 
attitude. In \iewing a Princeton-Dartmouth footabll game in which there was a gi^at 
deal of violence and illegal play, spectators from one of the institutions described the 
game as being rough and fair while spc*ctati»rs associated with the other team de^^rtbed 
thf gufue as K'ing rough and dirty. I he spectat<ir's preconc*eption of what his team was 
like an<l nhat the opponent was apt tii be like influenced his perception of the outcome. 
I he sf»ectati»rs from one team 'did not see as many illegal moves by their own team as did 
the spectattirs fnmi the opposing te^ (10). Incidentally, if you have ever ofTictdted you 
can ap{wciate this piiint. When an official makes a close call, one c*oach or group of fans 
thinks it is a correct call while the other coach and fans think "they have been had." This 
isn't necessarily that either team wants the official to cheat, it is simply that their 
perception of the c\ent is distorted and this in turn can influence aggression. 

Another tt]tportant factor may be how excited or aroused the audience or athlete is. A 
number ot studies 4iave show n that when a person is aroused or excited, and there is some 
uficertatnty a< to what is causing this arousal, he will react to what he perceives as the 
origin of his 'arousal. Loud noises such as might be expected at an athletic contest might 
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have that ariHising vtlect. Geen and O'Neal had subjects waivh the prizi- tight wene 
refen^d tt» earlier. Subjects exp».>cd tt> a Umd, ftt.ise wetv mt>re aggressne to lelhm 
• students than subjects who didn't hear the miise (7). 'As mentioned earlier, however, 
whether a person at^s aggressively or not will depend on the interpretation he places on 
the arousal. 

Berkowitx supg:e<ns that it is the conibtnattt>n of arousal and aggressive cues that 
increases the probability of open violence (.1). A fjMnhall game or prize tight need not be 
thought of as an aggressive event although it obviously would be easy to di» so. An athlete 
who knocks dtmn another athlete may simply be viewed as more powerful or more 
skilled. This interpretation should not pr«»voke aggression. U the aroused J4H:ctator i>r 
contestant believes, however, that the opp*»nthit was trying to cause injury . then the event 
has aggressive connt»tatK)ns and ccmid result in vit>lence. As Berkowit/. has pt>inted i)Ut, 
••H<»wever broad or stibtle our own deHnition of aggression might be. it is the viewer's 
interpretation that really matters; the sa-ne really isn't an aggrv&sive stimulus unless the 
- obscnrur th inks of it as aggression, as the deliberate injury of others" (4). 
\ Actually it would appear that much t>f the frustration-aggression literature can be 
applied to sp«»rts. For example, thwartin^s or frustrations seen as unexpected or 
arbiirarv' are mart apt to lead ti» ag^jrcssion than ihwartings regarded as nonarbilrary or 
rea«»nable. If a team expects to lose and then diitrs lt>se, one wtmld expect less aggnfssion 
from birth spectators and participants than if a team expected to win and then lost. 
. When a player expeits to gej bUnrked or hit. this action seems rational or reast>nable. In 
most cjises there would be little frustration involved. If. however, the participant was 
illegally held or hit unexpeciedly.from behind, this would be unreasonab,leA>r arbitrary 
and more aggression would Kc expected. |{ven illegal f>Iay should result in little 
aggression if the illesal actions are exptvted. For example, apparently holding is not 
uncimimon in p«»fessional basketb;i.*J.-lf the player kni>w£ he is going to be held, even ' 
though it is illegal, it isn't particularly frustratiuR. Hi>wever. if the holding is unexpected, 
one of the participants ntight end up with a broken jaw. This has. in fact, happened. 

I t^»uld gt» on with examples, but these illustrate the point. The evidemr strongly 
suggests that the shon-term effect of vfewing w participating in spt>rt tends to increase 
rather than decrease the p«»bability of aggression. While sport has many values, one of 
them dt»es not appear to be the aduotit>n of aggression. However, the coach should 
understand the factors influencing aggression so he can control situations normally 
leading to aggression, and through his own actions and instructions to the players and 
through the infbrmation deceived by the newspapers, he can alter the perceptiims and 
expectations of b«»th the athlete and the spectator so aggression is less apt ttuvcur. 

Influence of Sporis on Aggressive Behavior of Participants 

We have alluded to factors that could temptjcarily change the behavior of the 
participant. What about the long-term eflects «Cf participating in athletics* l^ivs 
participation n.ake the athlete mt>re aggressive or does it "nable him to control his 
aggressive feelings more adequately? I know i>f no studies dealing specifically with sports 
and games but as in the previous area, a number of studies seem relevant. In general, 
these studies indicate that physically aggressive resp«>nses such as hilling or kicking may * 
be ieartied under nonfrustrating situatiims. that is. through direct reinforcement during • 
play, then transferred to interpersonal situations. 

l*atterson. Liftman and Bricker observed a grtMip of nursery seho«»lchildren twer a 
peritxl of nine months. They found that the nursery schwl setting was very influential in 
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. devek^ping aggressive behavior. The development of the aggression seemed to depend on 
1 three factors: V 

1. The amount of interaction the child had with his peer- The mom active the chid 
wasthe greater the number of attacks against him and the greater the chance rfhis being 
reinforced for his aggressiveness* * 

2. The frequency with which the child counterattacked. The more frequently he 
• counterattacked the less frequently he was attacked. 

3. The proportion of occasions upon which his counterattack was successful in 
^ terminating the behavior of the aggressor ' • 

The authors state that aggression is a high amplitude event/that is learned by being 
reinfc^rced. ITiey rcp4>rt that m>t all children who have had>^dvanced training in these 
assertive behaviors will be aggressive but all children ^ho are aggressive will have had 
exteifsive training ina variccy of assertive behaviors U 2), 

Davit/ trained a group of nine*ycar*old children in etther^constructive or aggressive 
' . behavior.. The constructive treatment consisted of drawing murals, working with others 
on completing jigsaw puzzles and^$o on. Cooperative activities werv encouraged and 
praised while all aggressive behavior was discouraged. The aggressive training consisted 
of playing three games: ••Stomp." "Scalp^^ and ••Cover the Spot/' Stomp consisted of two 
participants, each with a ping*pong ball. The ping*pong ball was placed at their feet and 
the only rules of the game were to smash the opponent's ball and protect your own. Scalp, 
also involving two players, each with a band around the upper arm. required the player to 
, take his opponent's arm band while protecting his own. Finally, Cover the Spot has two 
j_ participants and a cross mark on the ftoor. The game is played for a brief period of time. 

^ The person covering the spot at the end of the time was the winner. 
^ The games were played for 10 minutes and repeated for seven training sessions^ 
Thr<|jighoui these sessions aggressive behavior was praised and encouraged by the ^ 
experimenter. Finally, the children were frustrated and placed in a ireeVay situation. 
The children who had been playing the competitive games behaved more aggressively in 
the free play situation than the chifdren trained in the program emphasizing cooperation 
(S). ^fotice. frustration didn't necessarily lead to aggression which depended upon the , 
type of training the child had received. It appears, however, that the frustration did 
energiTie the behavior that was dominant. • ^ 

A related study by Walters and Brown reinforced children first for hitting a BoBo^doll. 
then had them participate in the same physical contests used by Davitz. The children 
who had been trained to hit the BoBo doll were judged to be more aggressive in the 
contact ^ames than those who^had not had the training (19). The Davitz and 
Walters*Brown studies bot|i show that aggressive responses teamed in one aijca are 
transferred to another apparently unrelated area. 
Bandura and Walters suggest that most of the responses used to hurt or injure others 
^ (for example, hifting or kicking) arc probably learned for prosocial purges and under 
nonfnistrattng condittons(p. Since frusti^ations generally cause an increased arousal, the 
high amplitude responses once acquired may be called out in social interaction for the 
purpose of injuring others. Following this reasoning < nd the reasoning of PattMM>n it 
would be predicted that children or young adults who have participated in contact ath: 



letics would be more aggresshre in social settings, particularly those v^ih prior arousal. 
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Itl^^f """k- 1"""^ "^"'1' - ^'"^ participated in contact athletic*. Typically the 
• aE TH f ""'^'u •""'^'^ a.inf«rced Tn contact 
• efn^^ . h ^'i ""'^ ''^^ participated in these athletic activities would Z 

^^^Zs'^^r^'u lor aggressive r...ponses. Indeed S 

Walters says, A father who trains his son to hit a punch bag hard is thUs provid nc 

^"'^"'"'^ '''' aUsivel/towfZtS 

^ A contrary point of view is presented by Scott. He argues that sports and games are 
.d«I tra.mng grounds for the control of aggression. He ^ints out tha"many sportTand 
games have the eflec, of inducing situations which can e^llv lead to aggrSo^ such at 
pamlul contact or intense competition. The athlete learns that hc^.T^ggLTon ^ 

art tramed to control thetr aggressive impulses ««d to refrain from violence in these 
situations (14,. ?Hott has no evidence for this p.&tion but the studies b> ulit" S 
L ll r-'"'"''' """'^ reinforcement for aggressive behavior in play s ua i^t 
d d lead to inappropriate aggmsLm at a later date, it was quite poslible in frus"ra 2 
situations to train for behaviors other than aggression. ■ 'rustrating 

While I have no evidence other than observation of fnany athletes over a period of 
'^LL" -'^'^'^'Mm trained in these high ampmud 

responses, ur in a sense as a tighter, sees hinftelf as being able to contml the 

Srslh ^'tr^t punishme^ heT^' i^^ " 

fh^^ H H t ^ ^'P*^ ""'•••^ '^"d in an evening if he 

S"d thr^:rat; rn^^^ •^""'"•"'"^ -^^^--i- h 'hlor 

I have already memioned that sports a..d games are frequently advocated because af 
■ ^hlt' .; "^"u '^"'^^ Httle^evidence to suSaS^^Ms 

TT 7 " '''V •'''"P^'^ «^»"«^*«^ ""^h « riding a bicycle may ha e 'an 
energising effect on agga-s^lve behavior rather than the cathartic effect exited 
Zdlmann. Katcher and Milaysky reported that 2^, „,i„utes of n»oderate exe.^ s^on a 
b^Klc^ergometer .ncreased^V intensity of punishment subjects admilteS thei: 

Why then, has the notion of a catharsis thn.ugh physical activity persisted S4, lon«» 
Sports games and physical activity may serve to distVact the participant fn m the s ur!-e 

t urn nrr,o--fl "t? ''"^'J '^-'"^ the.expression of aggressL. The old id S 
count ng to 0 IS an effective device>r reducing the expression of aggression The 
nnger the peruxl of lime between tlie insult or frustration and the aggress^ reionse 
^:,::f the expressed aggression. Mc.t athletes, when asked, wil, i'dica c'.heTS 
better after activity. Berkowit/ has suggested the subjective m.HKl mav be imporJantTn 
a study by this writer there was no indication of a reduction in aggt^ the 
sj^bjeets who were mc^t'aggressive said they "feh better " Remember hrcler e e; 
though they "fylt better" there was no reduction in their aggressive behavior 
snnm','IlH by saying that the avaUable evidence suggests that 

iporti and games appear to increase the probability of spectators and participams ac inl 

situations. However, thea- has been almost no research dealing specifically with spom 
and aggression and the related research from psychology should shnpiv setle to prH 
qucMwns on the part of physical educatt>rs. "P y s«^rvt to prompt 
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Mptivatioh and Arousol 



Reuhen B. Fmsf 
SprinfifieU. Massavhusem 



To undcrsjand why athlcJcs behave and perforin as th>.> do. to appreciate their needs 
.wants and goals, and to utilize this knowledge in wholewMne and ettective leadership is a 
. serious and imptising challenge for a coach. In this field there are no final answers and 
lew universal gentrali/ations - only changing intangthfes. We are dealing with that 
complex and yet »fanfastically capable, living organism, the human individual, an 
integrateti composite of an infinite number of inherited characteristics and behavioral 
tendencies, innumerable environmental influences, and a psychi.logi^il and spiritual 
compwinent that defies complete understanding. 

. And yet the case is not hopeless. We do know something about motivation and arousal 
as they relate to spt)rts. For many years, motivation has been the subject of intense studv 
and research on the part of scholars and scientists, such as Sigmund Freud, Gordon 
Allport, W.Iham James. Abraham M^slow. Erich Fromm. Carl Rogers. «. f! Skinner 
«nd Victtw Frankl. We know also that there are hundreds of coaches, alhletic trainers- 
and-confemp<»rary psychoU,gjsts who have researched a good deal and thiwght deeply 
about this subject. Their insights must m.t be ignored nor their contributions minimized. 

. This. then, is » synthesis of fact, theory and experlenoi? drawn from as authoritatWe 
sourees as have been available to the author. The purpose of thi» presentation i» to assist 
the coach and the teacher «»f ps^chok>gy of sport to understand motivational and arousal 

^ phenomena as tjiey relate to leadership in sport. 'C onclusions.' hypotheses and opinions 
.expressed in this paper are based on: i 

1. A fairly extensive review of the literature. ' 

2. Fxpi.riencesjn more than 30 difterent classes in psychology of physical education 
taught by t|je author at three Hitlerent institutions during the past 20 j«ars. 

3. More ^han m teim papers by graduate*tudents dealing with thiTor related topics 

4. More than 100 taped interxiews with athletes and coaches concerning motivation 
tor peak periornjances. , i 

5. * Almost 1(X) questionnaire responses from coaches. 

6. Working w}th doctoral Jrtudents whose dissertation topics were related to this 
theme. 

' 7. 1 he author's experience in coaching ftiiir major sports during 55 seasons. 
Questions Needins Answers 

Ther* are questions which intrigue, plague or interest coaches, athletes and students of 
sports psychology. How does a coach deal with individuals or teams to assurij tiiat they 
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arc properiv motivat;i.*d for optimai performance? How can athletes be helped to achieve? 

Why do athletes apd teams cease to improve? Why do certain coaching tactics succeed 

tine in«itance^and1ail in others? What happens when a team cracks? How do we influence 
pidyers to behave as we w<(uld like them to? 

What was the ditference between the Mark Spitz of Mexico and the Mark Spitz of 

. Munich? What was the force rtiat drove Al Oerter to win the discus event in four 

successive Oly mpiads« even whcii suiTeringtW^m sojpe, trauma in his side? What does the 

UCLA basketball te^m have besides grtfat^players that keeps them winning so ' 

* ^onsisfentiy? What made t^e 4-^minute mile and the 16-foot p(>le- vault seem so'* 

- unapproachable for many years and then suddenly become rather common marks for 
great {>erformers? And of course. >i hat causes a given basketball, football or hockey team 

^ Uy perform w> wonderfully in one instance and then, only a few da^ later, pla^ so 
miserably? Finalfy. why do the divers at Acapuico risk life and limb to perform their feats 
of daring and skill? 

These and many other questions seem to defy defmite answers. M least the solution 
' docs hot seem to be found in anthropi^metric measurements, in tests of strength, in 
• observing practice or even in watching competition in which there is no challenge. The 
answer is involved with nebulous, intangible things like spirit, feelings, ambitions, desires 
and inner Vesources. The response of individuals and teams to challenge the way they 
perform w hen they need to surpass their own previous marks, the emotional control they 

- exhibit under^greaj pressure and their response to stresses ajid stimuli of all kinds may 
give us a «iHie. - . 

Deflnilioiis and Meanings 

Motix^tim refers to thejnitiation. energizing, sustaining, inhibiting and hahing of 
action. !t ha^ to do with the causation of behavior. The study of motivation attempts to 
^ determine why individuals ac| as they do. * / 

Motives are of many kinds. I'ensions. needs, Idrives, urges, wants, ambitions and 
instincts have been. used to designate factors which influence or control behavior. 

Motivation is the key to accomplishment. Coaches have long known that the optimum 
, >^lotivafional "aiund-set" is one of the mmt significant factors in determining the 
performance of an athlete or a team. Stime feel it is the most important factor. 

Amusal is concerned with excitement, tension^nd the physiological and psychological . 
preparation* of the organism for action. It is made up of emotion, attention* readiness, 
frustration and generally a mixture of several forms of excitement . The arviused organism^ 
is sensitive u stimuli, expltisive in its movements and usually can concentrate dn a task 
with greater intensity than if not aroused. Arousal is a more temporary phenomenon 
than motivation: it may be superixciposi^ on a motivated state. Emotional arousal may 
constitute the mcftivation to action. 

Anxivty is a general state of foreboding or apprehension in which an individual is 
aAare that some event might t)r will tvcur but is uncertain of the outcome or whether It 
will result In p^in or pleasure. Most players and et>aches are somewhat anxious before an 
important athlete contest. Anxiety mav result fr^m 'frustration or fear of consequences. , 

Fhistruiion results when one\ drive to a goal is bUtcked. when one's movements or 
actions are hindered . or when onv\ freedom is threatened . The barrier which prevents an 
individual from attaining his goal* may be another person, an object or his own lack of 
^ capacity or skill. t\>mplete frustration generally leads to anger, aggression, dependency, 
apathy and finally fixation at the point of frustration, A high scoring forward, tightly 
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gtWi\vd by a great defciiMvc man. or a skillful quartsrback prevented from passing by a 
pOMtfrt)|I ami hard charging ckitensive line arc in situations where temoers flare and 
hostility often (Hscurs. 

^ A fHHtk pertormaiH v is usually the culmination of long, ardiums hours of practice. 
ri«i<l \el*.discipline. willing subjugation of self for the gtHid of the team, and obedience to 
the etlicts of the coach and trainer as wvll as the {nexorable laws of nature. Peak per- 
formances'. hoUever. are not always those »»f world d!hss athletes or Olympic champit>nss. 
Less physically e»j«Umed individuals can hav^ peak performances. In addition, peak per- 
lorniances aa- not alwaw a matter t»f winning or losing. A pefson who develops his total 
bemg. in alt dimensji>ns. to the limits of his capacities, and why puts Iverything'together 
to achieve his besK.p<»ssib!e performance also will have attained the goal of a peak 
performance. * 

Abraham Maslow characterizes a peak experience as one in which the individual is 
nwK integratwi (k-vs lighting against himselO. is nu)re harmoniously organized, feels 
himself to be at the peak of his power, is aware of himself as being more creative and 
spontaneous, and sees himself as being fully responsible and "in charge." Such a person 
senses that he is using all his capacities to the fullest and functions with eUbrtles-sness 
andease(4:2'^5-277), " * 

Hxamples of peak perfornjiances might be: 

1. Anl Schcnk who fell in the 500.meter race at Sapporo, but came back t.> win three 
gold medals (something «*nly five men in the Winter Olympics had previ«msly done). • 

2. Bob Beaman in Mexict». with his fantastic leap <»f 29 feet. 2 '4 inches. U exceeded all 
«l<x|tectations and predicted possibilities. 

;V Kmi! Z;itopek who won three Olympic championships and several world records 
after hew as .K) years old. 

, 4. And. of course. theJabuUnis performance of Mark Spitz in Munich. 
llomctMiiasis and Tension Reduction' 

M«»tivation theorists have long emphasized the human organism's tendency to main- 
lain.a onstant internal environment. When btxly temperatures get tw high or tim low. 
when the blmtd pressure risC's or falls beyond n«»rmal limits, when the acid-base balancj 
IS upset, or when there is present in the bUuKl an excess of carbon dioxide, tension ensues 
and physiological mechanisms are set in motion to reduce it. 

Motives w hich arc especially designed to reduce such tensions ar« sometimes classified 
«\ primary ntoihvs and in t)ther instances tvrmed. physioiogicai motives. Itxamples are 
hunger, thirst, sexual desire and sleep. Alleviation of tensions in such states and the 
satisfying of the a-sultant drives are powerful motivating factors. 

Anger, fear and other cnuitions also are often tiassifled as physiological motives. The 
classic -tight or flee" phenomenon, which results from deep emotion, triggqrs the 
typical physi<»lt»gical-fiieehanlsms ihcluding shuijting of blood to the'^skeletal muscles, 
secretion of hormones ^y the ttuctless glands, deepening t>f rirspiration. release of sugar ' 
from the liver and increase in arterial bItMHl pressure. 

I hese physioU»gical phentimtna are part <if the preparafit»n of the organism fiir action. 
A state of tension exists and the drive- to reJieve it is evident. When there is no 
<ipportunity for action the tension must subside gradually. Psych<n»omatic d|M*irbaitecs ' 
such as fsastric ulcers, skin allergies and asthma have been known to result. Insomnia, 
nervousness, headaches, night mires aiui upset stt>mach are other symptiimv of chronic 
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* \ unreduced temw>n. School teachers and ctfaches have been identified by psychiatrists as* 
among those whose roles do n^^^ permit an open ind free expression of their frustrated 
• feelings and thus are quite subject to such psychosomatic disorders. 

Huttgvr is experienced as a drive directed toward obtaining food. When certain 
nutritional elements are absent, equilibrium is upset and both autonomic and voluntary * 
mechanisms arc set in motion in alleviate the tensions and uncomfortable sensations felt 
because ot this lack. , » - 

» ^ . . ^f"""- »*•■ "^"J *awr, is felt as a dryness of the lips and mouth but also a vague 
feeling that water is needed. Regulation of the amount of water involves the pituitary 
. gland, the hypothalamus and many other parts of the organism. 

1 he svx drive is stimulated in many ways and relief from the tensions can be obtained 
. by the sex act and also by deep involvement in physical activity or . other absorbing 
interests. . 

It has been c»»»jectured that the sex drive is related to competitiveness. Observation of 
male aninjals battling to the death during mating season, or roosters fighting to retain 
their plaw in the pecking order has been likened to the need many humans feel to prove 
that they are superior to others of the species. Some behavior can no doubt be attributed 
to this phenomenon. ^ 

Hicnurchy of Needs 

ihcre are those who attempt to base their entire theory of motivation on the 
phenomenon t»t h»>mtft»sta\is. «»r tension a'ducti»>n. Recently. ho*ever. it has been more 
usual tt> place n«»tives on a «>ntinuum rangihg from' the primitive, biological needs 
which are necessary to support the organic prwesses to the altruistic and self-fulfilling 
T needs w hich ,wiU help build a better liociety. 

- Maskm 's hierarchy of needs $er\es as a good example. They art listed as 1) survival 
I needs. 2) security needs. 3) belonging needs. 4) esteem needs and 5) self-actualization 
needs. This arrangement can bH quite meaningful to those of u^ in physical education 
and coaching. We know that before higher needs will interest normal, healthy 
individuals, imntediate drives for food a.id water must be satisfied. People are not 
interested in sports or games when they are hungr>- a^d thirsty. 

St i'urity nct Js are of many kinds. A young child needs the security of his mother. A 
12-year.old boy needs tt> feel secure with his coach and peers if he is to play freely and 
sp<^ntane»»usly. A secure athlete is less worried about making mistakes than one who has 
, mit yet won his spurs. ' • 

f Assuming sur\ival needs and security needs have been satisfied: all individuals feel a 
mvd jor hvhmging. M»>st people feel a need to be accepted for what they are. To be 
member »>f the •"in-group." to be invited to panics, to be one of the gang, are needs that 
we have all experienced at one time or another. Coaches and teach{;rs are often aware 
that boys and giris. during certain periods of their life, are more concerned with how 
.their jwers react to their behavior than with winning the approval of their superiors. 

Estn m needs are of severaLkinds. Esteem of those younger than oneself, esteem of 
:peers. esteem t)f superiors and self-esteem, all are important at certain times and under 
j»»jrtain circumstances, Coaches must understand this and^not be too critical when an 
^athlete behaves in a way which seems to be directed at peer acceptance instead of the 
I cAach s appnwal. It may be important, even for the sake of better performance, that he 
j ted accepted by the team. * . - 

j Selj esieem is related to self-concept and is the highest of the esteem needs. When a 
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petson has reached the point where he has formulated his philosophy of life and his 
actions are congruent with his beliefs he.will be moving cl4r lo becoming aTho^e 
hit^rated .ndwidual. When he behaves as be does because he feels it is the right way ,o 
bcha ^. and not ^.st to please someone else, he m beroaching maturity. 
^i^/«ci«a/»»lio«. or the actualization of one's full potentiaHties. is the highest in* 

coaches. To become what one ,s capable of becoming and to realize ones potential are 
«<.als worth stnvmg for. A w«?lrd of camion, however, may be in order. TheVarl ,hos^ 
cottches^ho cannot accept the idea that some of their athletes also may have 
. ambmons Some athletes. Intend to become great engineer., others are fntertr^ted S 
music, while many w.sh to be successful in business, law. medicine or industry. To expect 

sS'nr " '"lif'^"' P"' ''^ ''''''''' -head «f all E 

ll^^nfT""" r "^^'"''f ^""^ "«t highly motivated in 

terms of h.s performance and, contribution to a team ^11 not make his maxTu^ 
contribution. Judgment and empathetic^handling of such situations a,^ impLrta« 
Higher Levels of MoUvaUon 

In fairly recent years the psychological literatare has placed increasing emphasis on 
•hat. I have chosen to call "higher levels of motivation." These include the concepuof 

R dXn'?;;" '"l' '''' - describ e . 

. Rado (5. 18-20). propnate striving" as presented by Allport (1 :26-32). and the notions^ 
self -transcendence" and "logotherapy" as FrankI explains them (2). 
The higher levels of motivation go beyond tension reduction, avoidance of pain 
rilT P'-T"'?"' «,nccp. of homeostasis. They an. concerned wi.h self-fuS 

Zolet^'J'!? '^ T""! " ^^^'"•"S- •"•^ concentration on the 

completH n o» a tBsk. theVliwovery of meaning in life, and the giving of oneself 
completely to a cause. They have to do with the desin. for excellence thel^rn to 
move ever upward, the idea of cfio-enhancement. and the constant striving to grow a„d 

1r t '''I"* '""i' -•i-«r«"--ndence. such motivations ca^ one 

beyond selfish impulses, and. in the wofds of FrankI. "into that sphere cf human ' 
existence in which man chooses what he will do and what he will be in the midst of an. 
objective wtvtd of meanings and values" (2:51 ). . . 

The central motive state is characterized by an intense concentration on a goal. In such 
a state the ^ mdual is organized and integrated by a single outstanding interest His 
T'^a'^TT. " <° accomplish a given task. When motivated by such a state 
the individual IS prepared to react with the proper motor and cognitive responses. The 
central motive state in sport, then, would be one in which an individual ga Jtop priority 
ionSentS^Ir'"'' ' «PProached it witl. ^Tngle mindei 

The central motive state can be short-term or long.t^rm although it dually has a 
relatively lasting mfluence on behavior.Tt would seem that everv coach wTuldHtrrve to 
develop a central motive state in each athlete which would last at least for the duration of 

rn^iT^r/'"'!"^ equilibriiim. It strives to maintain the tension 'fh^t will ' 

tumish the drive to attam a goal that is long-term. An overall. long-term commltmetit is 

ZZTf T an^hifdominam prssion to 

become a polar explorer. Seemingly insurmountable obstacles we're overcome. 
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temtniitions toruluiv taisuins wen? «rcai. hut pniprtatc striviiti* iKTsistedrin All|>iirf\ 
uonis: , • 

Propriatc striving dlstiiif^uisltcs iist'lt tWmi oiIkt tortus ot nuftivatum iti that, how- 

ever Ih*sci by iutitlMs. it makes tor iiiiitUattcHt of personality l lie pt>sM*ssion of- 

loiiK fanMc* «oals, rc^arcteti as eentral to one's personal ojiistenve. distni)i{inshes tlic 
hiinian betn^ trom the animal, the adult Irom the child, and in many vases the 
hcMlth\ child trt»tn the suk.U;.^t .M) 

i ertainly every eoaeh eati use tliis as part ot ht% nmtivationai phihisopliy. It has been 
my obsenation that the ^reai etMthes I have kmmn are very tnuch omterned about the 
ionjii* nm^e nientat. physical and emotional deveibpnient o| their eliiir^es, * 

'Ihe.cnunent phitosopher-tisvehotherapist. Victor Fran{kJ. has devcU>|H*d his o^n 
particular brand ol psychotherapv which he calls ••h»|!otherapy," intltienctHl greatly by 
his e^|H*rieik*t*s in a (vcrman coticctUration camp and the observation that those who 
were shstamvd bv a sense of •"meaning" in their lives were nuich better able to withstand 
the hardships thev were lorcctl to endure^ he deveto{n.>d his phthisophy atwl therapeutic 
tei*hniqiie ol lo]i»(tihci'apv . I'ssentiaily bc'tinds thaf^vliotti as a preventive ami a thera 
peutic nH'.isnrc. ttn* scrrch tor. and tin* discoverv of. meaning is tite key to ^ochI mental 
heahh. l ianki concludes his chapter, "lieyiutif Sell- Actualization and Sell- Impression." 
with these words: 

, U ^ippcars, 01 c«>mlusion. that fho^e iheonics ot man which ixtv based upon the 
tvdnctiftti ut his tension as in honuostasis theorv, or the ftiltiilment ol the greatest 
numlHT ot inmnnynt p<*ssibilities as in scli-actuaii/ation. when weighed, aa' found 
wanting;. It is tite c^mtention of the author that an adequate view of man can be 
forfnuiated when it ^oes bey(«ui homeiistasis. bev«md self actualization .... 

Fratikl then «oes cm to {cad his readers int«> a-divcussion of loKotherapy and existeticc 

I or nie ihe theories ot "higher levels ot motivatn>n'* described above makes(*nse.iMore 
important than incentive and rt*wards. more im|x»rtant. than "psychittj; up" hV a 
particular event, more imfxvrtant than emotional appeal and pre*f;ame oratory, is a deep 
and jibidinu sense of pui pitse. I he athlete w h.t believes that what he is doittj} is wortfiy of 
his fWst eft<»rts and svorth^the sacrifice of some transient pleasures has a basis for his 
behavior and actions u|Min w hich |M»werful motivations can Inr built. 

I his is nvt to sav ttiat other nu^ttvational devit^^s are unimportant 4ir ineffectual. It is to 
say that fonu term mental prt'paration has real si^nitieaniH.- and that the development of 
the.Hj»ht kind of pcrsonalitv ami character in an athlcff is fundamental to the •'winning 
mind.** 

Seif*euneept, Kupcetaf bns and l^vd of Aspiration ^ 

lUm one believes others perceive him atid how he perceivi*s himself play an tmp<»rtant 
tt»le in ctmtn»llinf> behaving. If one feels he is rep^arded by his |>eers as a leader he will try 
to fill that role. If an athlete believes he is not eom|H:tent-to perform in the league in' 
which fie tnids himself he is almost certain to fail. If there are among the s^Yecutory 
IHTsons who have great faith in an athlete's ability, he will try his best to fulfill their 
expciiations. * . 

C oaches and other lea<krs must Ih* ccuitinualiy aware of the effect of praise and 
disparagement , ( rilicism and ridicule which' convey a complete lack of conftdeiit^ in m 
athlete's abilitv^an iH'.liis undoing. Judici<ius praise niav bolster an athlete's confidence 
and nutrale h^where he {nrrforms better than he himself believed pi>ssible. l o be told that 
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he is a ^reiit •\luuhtnltcr/' a strtm^ finisher *ir a «reat coni|H«titor can du much to 
dm-h»|i such trails in an athlct*:. l u be disparaKtn«ly called ">\»llt>w;' a 'chuke/V or 
^ f in ollen encmiraire such attittides and cause hina to sec himself fn that light. 

A pmimS opinion ot hitnsef! altivts his K^havior. I he uay he reels others {K-rceive him 
inHueniVs hts tvlations with them and uUtntatcH his personality. His reaction to others, 
his competitive spirit. Iiis achievements and lailures. his level ol abpiratit^n and his 
realization nl his poteiuial are all a*!atiHt to his C4inct,.t ol sell. 

^ I he hwl uiuKpirmifm is the >:oal which oifc sets tor himsvll. It may be thif height 
v%hich a pole vrtulter strives to achieve. It may also K* the >»rade in physics tor u hich he is 
sirivinfi. VViiuiiit^ a starting berth on a stiver team, hitting a certain number ot home 
runs in a season, holding a htgh scoring forward taa tew |>oints. or running a certain 
iiistaiKc in a given anunint «)t'time. all are levels ot aspiration. 

Success unds to raise <tne's level *d aspiration, failure lends to lower .it. 
I .ncouragenient may cause a perstm to shiml tor higher goals and disci»uragcmcnt lor 
lower ones. 

HxfHitutiuns ot j^arems. ^irllriends. bnylriends. coaches and imeselt will influence 
what one belii\es he can do and what he sets as his goal. I he eonlidence ot the performer 
in those whose expectations he recognizes will determine the inlluencv those persons have 
on his level of aspiration. 

it may he seen then that while selt concepi. expectations and level of aspiration are not 
esaetiv the same, ihev are interrelated. j:\pecMtions di> influence imeX cimcept of self 
and his level ol aspiration. One's goals and theeth>rts to achieve them will be affected bv 
a iHrrson s selt eonrtdence and opiniim of hi^iself I he expectations of coaches and other 
people whom a player trusts will do much to raise or jj#wer his own estimate «»f what he 
can dt». ** ^ ^ 

It w appaiem tlyt all o| these three notions. self eoticepL. level of aspiration and 
cx|Hvtations. are part ot nuittvation. One s opinion *if oneself afleets his beh.ivior and the 
level to which he\ispires. I he exfiectalions of others not only influence his opinion of 
himscH^but mav motivate him Xk> struggle more valiantly to achieve. 

lo be the most elective in motivating athletes, the tact«irs just mentioned must be^ 
realistic, and criticisms, opinions and expectations must be sinvVre. I xpeetatitms and 
\t\x\\ <it aspiration which are ttn* high and eaase repeated failure can result in 
Irusiraiion. I htise whtch arFtiK* Um to be challenging will not be developmental. 

I was impressed by the simple analysis which Fred Hol^oway. long time s^Hcer coach at 
the State Tniversitv of New York at Cortland, presented in an interview. He answered a 
question ab*uit level ot aspiration in this way: , 

' I . I'very athlete needs a goal or goals. 
2. I he t*oais must be worthv goals. 
I he goals should bV achievable. 

4. I he gmls shall be high goals which require dedication and effort. 

5. *1 he achievement of the goals should result in a better self*. 

t\, Keaehing tfte goals shv4uld bring one as cli»se as possible to the aehievement of his 
piitentialities. 

Sie|) bv ste|> |)rogress and improvement, the mastering of one challenge after the 
other, a realistic appraisal of abilities and capacities, a vision of what a persuu ean 
beconur. and a dutermination to move steadily onward t«mard the realization of one\ 
po^-ntial - these are elements of the truly motivated state. 

3i> 




Soc&d Determinants of Behavior ■ 

, Mij(i dws not live by himself but as a pwrt of a gn>up. H\s behavior is therefore 
influenced by social determinants as well as individual t>hc«omena. Human beings have 
needs «for companionship, empathy and' sharing^ which cannot be satisfied without 
invotvin^i other people. Man liken to play and receives niatiy pleasures and satisfactions 
from participating iiji games ... 

I have frequently asketl my t(> children and many of their playmates the ijuestiuns. 
•'Why aa' you playing touch timtball?'* (or another game) and. if they indicate that they 
like physical education. "Why do you like j^ym?" Two mpi^ses far initnumber all 
•others. 1 he first is •'because it's fun" and the second •'because I like to be with the guys" 
ror "other girls/; as the case may be. Fun and the desire^to play interesting games with 
their friends — these are the twerriding motives of youngsters for participating in snorts. 
We coaches sometimes forget this. There arc many athletes who do not become as 
intensely involved in the ^nmipetittve aspects of the game as do the coachv^. Some of them 
perform better because 4>f it : they are more relaxed . 

1 have tried to glean from my conversations with athletes what some of their greatest 
satisfactions have been. A surprising number identified the frie«dshii>s formed, the spirit 
of camaraderie, and the sharing uf triumphs, defeats and exciting experiences with their 
teammates. Anycme who has participated in "old hoitfe week," in athlelie "remember 
when" sessions or similar events which go on far into the night will attest to the human 
necJ for and etijoyna-nt tit such cx)KTtem?es. 

Other serial incentives aUo'intluenee the behavior and actions of thme participating in 
>port. It is important to be liked by one^s peers, to he an accepted member of a team or 
group, to be a member of the "inner circle/* Pe4)plc need t4> love and to be Uwed. To be 
able to communicate with t>thers and not feel Jhe chill and emptiness of social isolation is 
a human need. I here arc those wh4> are motivated to participate in spt»rt and go out for 
teams just to fulfill such needs. 

Regardless of anaU)gies used in the study of the human organism, man is more than a 
"naked ape." mure than a computer .in human form. He pt>sses!ies the quality of 
humanness and as such has a neaJ for interaction with others of his kind. He is 
motivated by his need to show and aveive affection, to ci»nverse with other people, to 
compete and ccH^perate. to exhibit his pnmess and/ot: creativity, to be reiogni/ed for his 
achievements. ITiese. t4H>. are motives a hieh need to be understotHl and appreciated. 
Arotiial for Peak Peiformaiicv 

We come now to the matter of ar<msal. If a person has achieved the central motive 
state as far as his particular sport is ccmccmed, is it stilt necessary to arouse him further 
so that he may achieve a peak performance? 1 he answer is "yes and no." This is an 
individual matter and a >ituattonal matter. The degree of anmsal necessary tor optimum 
perJtirmani-e varies nith the individual, with the particular sport, with the position on the 
leam.and with many other circumstances surmunding the particular event or contest. 

The goal is ratlwr clear, l-ach individual should be aroused to the degree that normally 
elicits his best per|ormance. Kach team must be aroused to the niH^d iif a cohesive, 
unified. unseltHh effort. Fach coach needs to be personally aroused rf> the 4tage where he 
uill be ccmtrolled. clear thinking, decisive and inspirational. All shoirtd wnse the urgency 
of the task, the excitrment of the moment and the challenge t^fihe endeaCar. 

Ihcrc is plenty ot evidence to indicate that in each individuai there are hidden 
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resources «h«ch can be called «>uf in time of emergency, and that ihetv are cneriHes 
and caiiaciticv lh\t can be niobili/xul uhen ifie organism is opiiri^allv stin,ulated. The 
literature ciVntains^a number »»f instances where lyigh eiflotional arousal has made 
imrmitPk' teats ptwlblc. 

Ihecsscmial points o. thcdia^r..m u» the invetled -U-curxe" and the principles of the 
1 cTKi*s-U(Hlson law art': 

pvrtormallcr """^'^ nccessar> for ^yty 

2. Up to a certain p*)int. an increase in excitement imprtwes performance 
, ^. 1 he point at w hich pcrlormance is best is called the optintal ar»»usal level 

-k PerlormanccHi r.-quiring grea» strength.vxplosiveness. endurance and courage are 
usually enhanced by higher levels «)f emotional amusal. 

5. When arousal levels go beyond the optimal arousal levch performance begins to 
deteriorate and disorganisation sets in. 

h. t iearjhinking pri-cise nunements. fine cwrdinations and peripheral vision are 
hmdea-d by arouNaHe\#(s which are tm) high. 

7 . I herc may be a relMonship between individual personality traits and the%timum 
level oi arousal tor a given individual. . 

«. l-ach athlete, each spon. each team and each situation will need to be considered in 
ileiulitiijhou miu h arousiU is desirable. ' , • 

«*. l-aci, individual should learn h«m he can best prepare himself nwntally for a amtcst 
and try to reach his optimal level o\ arousal 

Many enu.tii>nal states combine to provide the excitement. and stimulation which 
mobih/c the human resources for action. Anxiety, aggressiveness. h»)stility. fear, anger 
apprehension. alfccti..«. |„ya|ty. contidence. joy. exhilaration, buoyancy, determination, 
challenge and at».ncmcm arc wtirds which have t«» do with arousal or. as some would call 
It. "psvxhing up tor a cotuest.- To touch the strings.of human emotion so as to bring out 
tust the right degree of excitement which will not only mobilize the orgapism for action 
but alM. sustain the athlete thnMighout the c«.ntcst — thi? is the challenge. 

I he mental state or c».nditu.n uhith is desirable in manv instances would include the 
following, a) confidence that %ictorv is possible, b) respect for the opponent's capability 
c) belief m the uorthwhilencss of an all-out effort, d) a wee bit of anxietv with regard to 
the ».uteomc. c) a feeling «4 bu..yancy or "joy of combat." 0 a determinati«»n to make this 
a peak |H-rlormance. g> a feeling of "all for one and one for all." h) a determination to dut 
the ellort of the team <if it is a team sp»>rl» ab»>ve selfish interests. 

In many instances, optimum arousisl levels will be achieved by careful mental 
preparation along the *ay. If there is a week between 'games and considerable 
preparation is inv,>lved with sh.mi.ig m.wies of the »>pp«ments and or discussing their 
tactics and -perv.nnel. the players may K- aroused without anv emotional appeal 
•mmediaiely before the game. In cases where the sport consists of individual 
performances such as in gymnastics, track and Held or swimming, thv-'probability is that 
the athlete leels the weight »»l his responsibility s«) keenly thai there is no need for further 
arousal. In facf. the opposite may well be the case. It may be in such instances that a 
quiet, steadying influence is needed, and an cxpressi,in of confidence and sunp<»rt is the 
ingredient. ^ i f • 

In a sjM.ri like u rest ling, special arousal tactic-s are seldom necessarv. As one wrestler 
said. "Merely watching the prcvitwis matches was enough t«> psyv-n mc up." 
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In a sport like baseball or basketball uhm^ tine manipulative skills are involvcii there 
may be danger of t*H> rtiuch anmsal. Ttw much excitement can caiisc fumbling. piH>r 
timmi»,aiul ies\ etearheaded thinking. 

TlH-re have been instances, h^^^eser. where a few strong, decisive words by a spirited, 
articulate leader have inspired a team or individual to the extent tharthe person of team 
has lititu- 4>tMo perti>rm better than anyone had a*right to expect. Sometimes it is the note 
t>t\Vniuience and strength, sometimes it is a challenge to which the team or individual 
reacts. st*n»eiimes it is in the expectations expressed* and M»metimes I feel it is in the 
"rinji o\ the vtuce/* the sincerity ot the message, the cxpressitm of faith. Whatever the 
tv;Non. it is wonderful \o uatch a team x>r individual who has put ever\lhing together 
pnuluce a truly "peak performancv." 

Spirit of the Champion 

^ VV hat m«vti\ates the champiiut? I believe the folU>uing illustrations are iiiustrati\c. 
Uoliert liiegengach. the Olympic track and field coach in l%4. said: 
I he great champion tner the vears is the man whti wants to win and must, win ail the 
time, f here is nothing ijngentiemanly tibout this. Some of the mikk^st people who 
walk ihc face t>f t^e earth are strime i>f the niiist vicious when it comes to competition. 
A complete dissahsfactitm with being in a subsidiary pmititm ~ thi% must \k* the 
nu»tiva!.on 4»f the great champion com|>etitiveiy. .Others are satisfied with making 
ihe uani. hcm^ the secimd man. with lH'|ng on the squad, witb having impnived 
their coiuliiuin and similar t>bicctives. t he great champii»n feels a tremendous need 

. tttbef»st.U:H(>) 

^ I he need to achieve is a motive that hasheen identiJled by man> psychoUigists and is 

vA*r\ real in t*»p performers, 

.Athlette contests seem so tiften to eotisist <of surges. Mi>mentum is an imfnirtant 

motivating factor. '\\\ keep one's own mitmentum guinj^ and \o sttip the opponent's 

momentum as soon as possible is the name of the game ii^ ec^mpetitive sports, 
I inie Arlcii. the \er\ successful Ni>rtheastern crew ciKtch. responded to a question 

about momentum as follows: 

Absolu!el>. I hat is one o\ the beauties of sport — w\en suddenly something eomes 
ali\e ami the crew brings out the best in themselves — it's a ^reat thing. It diH?s 
happen and that's what \\e>e always striving ft^r. In cj^'w t-his can sometimes be ac- 
complished b> the little fellow that sits on the stern of the lj^»at and steers, the cox- 
>wain. He may sav. ''Vtm're moving up." and providing it's true it spurs the crew tt* 
ercaur etioris ^ thev come ali\e ihe> ctmie afire — and its KMUtiful to watch! 
I his I think is {fart of what a CiHich is striving for. There is nothing finer than when a 
crew hn^k^ke the> are liising — and then suddenly comes aii\e and goes ahead and 
wins. I his one ofthe beauties of spi»rt.(.VH8> . . 

lorn VVo^KlishioK/fhr^reai fullback for the Ubiiathrtphia haiiles. was asked a few \ears 
auo lo Male the nuist imjH»nanU»«wa^ fiieu»r in professif>nal ftHnball. Without any 
hesitation he said, ' the pride the individual has in himself as a projessional to go out and 
dt» his lob to the \ery liesi of his ability,'^ Pride in performance is indeed the mark of a 
i»reai ' pro.' and characteristic of the trurv motivated person. 

And Bob Richards, in his bcH>k. ThvHcurt ot a Chwtpiun. wrote abcutt inspiration in 
these wurds: 

I cau l describe it or define it. but I'd like to give you one facet of what f think it 
means when a \wsoti is inspired. h\ whvfi tiny sev thvmsvlvvs not as ihvy nn* ftwl 
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<iA ihvy am Mvowa-. It\ when they sec thcmwtvc«, not in xerms of their wcuknessei^ 
ami \hortti»niin|»s. their latlunrsand inadequacies, but in lermvot what they can Ih\ 
when thev begin to helte%e they can be whot their \ision tells them — that\ when 
they Ve inspired. When they no Iott«cr see their weaknesses, but their ^reattiesses. by 
emphasizing their strengths they go on to do things they never dreamed of . (b: m-2(» 
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The Stimulus-Addicts, 
a Psychosocial Paradox 



( ftfifnrtfM Siah' f 'Niwrsin^, 

hiMimw fur ftiv StaJy ni Atkli hi Muu 



.h . rv r H ""^'^ ps.vvh...Kial in,crpr.-.„,i„„ ,„ aecoun, f,. 

»»h. . appears .0 he ,hf tifemclv paradoxical behavior ass.Ki;ttHl «i«h hsk-lakinR 
aUUeus. 1, ,s ,h.s ...uhor s eo,ul«s.on ,hal cmpincal <l..la an,l available rt^carch .upp,m 
he fheorv ,h.u ,he hnulamcnlal .noma.ion is a function of a hi^hlv in, Jafed 
personalMv strueuire uhu h is " stmiulus addiclion" prone. . 
Uanger in Sports 

(Ine of flu. j;rcai paradoxes for .he .vpieal spectator is the concept »f individuals u ttn a 
vreat /es, l..r hie plae..t« theit.H-Kcs in situations «here the prohabilttv of termihaltnK 
l. t ,s Krea. Iv mcreasah Ih«re has Inren a vast amount of psvcholoKival. Mnrial and 
phvMolo^teal theory formulation to aevotm, tor tfie tvmpleJi motivatiim and character 
tor„M..on ul those «ho sub|evt themselvt^ to physical risks. In the abvem-e of reliable 
data. It .s .l.ll.c-Mlt to qtiantifv in precise statistical terms the actual Kradieni of danger 
u.tfnn Mwts. When co„s.der„,« the risk factor in sports car race drivin«. «c can attest ,« 
ihc act that as o| this .late r percent of those jfestribc^ in our 1%M study are either 
dead or so scrumslv injured that they ^ M never drive c.m(tH-titivelv again t5> 

llirvct conimumcaium uith the ILS* Parachute AsMKiatiot, indicated tharthere v»as a 
near perfect a-lationship iHtui^-n jumping competitively for a tuo-vear pcriiid and the* 
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<KVurrencc of injur). A variety ol other sports which incorporate varv ing degrees ot danger 
. such as ni<niiit;iittcerini>. ^iUtmi!. sctiha-di\itig. spclunkinf^ a" ! aerobatics have been the 
Mibjeejs of study. It has been anticipated that a sound, viable, theoretical. ps>cht>siH:ta{ 
nuHtcl can Ih: tormuiateit to understand sue]) paradoxical human motivation. 

I hc ma|orii> ot nonpanicipants tmli to interpret risk-taking behavior in the tight of 
their tmn persiMial need s> stein and thereby pn>|eit a wide range of negative images. 
UuTsv \ar\ Iroin labeling the bcliaMor as fiHilhanly. reckless. dare<lcvil and in the 
e\itvnu*. siitcidal. nie> continiiaity ask."Whai could motivate a human to jump out of a 
plane \2sm leet in tlw air and fall H.(MX) feet betorc opening his chute u hile aiming at an 
eiiihi inch 4isc large! ii|vm the gnnitid?" '♦What cmild motivate a huntiin to climb an. 
uiKonquered mountain, dangling at ih«- vmj of a ro|>e H),CMK> feet above the earth?" 
•What in the world could prompt a human to strap himself into un incendiary bomb 
tthich Ik* uili accelerate tt^over IHO miles p<(|^our often for hours on end?" "What about 
tho>e who sirap ihcmsel\^>s intci high |Hmered midget planes spivitically ilvsigned for 
aeiobativ tiMn|>eiition?" t hese competitors challenge cveryMau of gravity and space 
vftile cshfbitini* what must be the most e:(&4|Uisite forms of mot4n- coordination and 
iiUefheeniT to be found m the sports world. " ^ 

\ luil^ibii tit other high risk sports such as uhiteuater canoeing, snowmobiliftg .ind 
skiint! sevni to |vrmit a greater case of pt^sitive identification and therefore, aa- fess 
prone it. neealiu* p!>iie\'tions. In the absi^nee t>f reliable data upim which to base physical 
nsk coniparisonsTiio hierarchical «>rdering of the degree of danger\ithtn s|xrt^s is 
possible al ihts tinie. With-reHHvt to the ultimate -risk within sp irts, himevcr. race 
drivers ha\e no peer. 

KiSK-TAKlNG BEHAVIOR 

Iwu those who retiise to apply a negative prpiettioii to risk-taking K*havior tend to 
a*.tepi these eomjHMttors with some resenations ^vauu' they feel that they must l»e very 
ditlcrent in im|>i>rtant wa\s. CieiteraHy thex arese^n .is t hrilf -seekers who are frivolous by 
naiuie ami iheretore make no signtticant c«mtribti;ion to MHietyu The llnal judgment 
would be that they shmild direct 'their energies iownird something nuw worthy uf the 
risks tin oiled. \ ^ » T 

^ I >oioih\*Harr!s has published an eswUent review 4>f the various thVoreticai risk-taking 
view piiints which have cvolvcil Inmi psvchoiiigicai. Mvial or pliysiotogieal speculation (4). 
She reviewed Klaiisner\ theorv that only through play and sptirt can one achieve full 
enitivment and the mleration ot risks and stresses (7>. Klausner states that the human has 
a neetl lo create i^litkial obstacles which aa» then etmtested or sought in the face of fear, 
while at the saj^ie lime ihu aetivitv must take a form that is accepted by siKicty. 
H;sk Mkiim behaviot also niav bv seen as ihe pnntuci «if an unexciting societv whereby 
the tiiiluioual can encounter stresses that are self imp4isei) and through this form of 
espressii»ii teinporarilv escape from an overproteciing society. Related als*> is the need fin- 
man to i}iies>v !or^e\citeim'nt which ccmtains a high clement of pleasure though i* is 
avio op.inud Ijv varvinc degne . ot anxietv :ind fear, fhe rcinfprei|ig positive reward that 
ftiH.ASN ti *i«i illetnyiJuesMif fear or the escape \rom pain aets tri\|(iitum the individual 
to seek tiabtiifallv ihts t;itm of eir.Uumal release. ^ 

Jlie tlieorv with t?9e de-.'pesi htstorieal n^»tv interprets the m<itivation as the "pursuit 
of iWqutlihrmm * or the *'ex|K*riencing ot vertigo'* by which the indHdual seeks 
iiionicntariiv t*i lesiniv the stahiiits of percept ion and suffer a degree «»f panic while still 
reinatninu ni control o! his faculties. Stimulus struggle, quest toi*excitement. ordeal of 
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lunand ihtMcniptingot suivnalhi»vec;»chhccn4>irc^^ as causal intcrprclalions. Bernan) 
vatcji>ort/es risk lH:haiU>r into tlvs sinws which is unpknisam. datiiagin^ or painful and 
i'usiress which is asstK*tatcd with excitement, adventure and thrilling expericiKvs. 
I'ustrcss is associated w>ith liin and enhances vital sensations to which people can lorm a 
|)ositi%ecm4ntonai link U>* 

i he most systematic e^antin:ttic»n id the stress-svcking phenomenon is « series of 
studies 4»l skvdivcrs conducted by hjcn/ and Hfntein LM I hcse investigators tied 
pswiiMlt^gical and physiological variabta together in rheir examinaticm i^;.the approach- 
a%4miance conflict ^e^N^^iatu! with skvUiving. They found that the number of jump 
ex|K*ricnccs contributed significantly to the containment of anxiety, and that regulatory 
control 4if tlic stressful aspects ol juptping was mediated by unconscious denial or 
emotton^il displacement. In j^cneraj. the more positive interpretations of stress 
motivation have K-en limited only to thme ci>mpetitors who expcricna- the exhilaration 
and i-uph4»ric feeling that folUiw the risk situation. 

Ne|$att%e Bmh for Rfok^taklng Behavior 

tn spitt %»f the absence of reliable data there has been a plcthi^ra of psyvhotvgical and 
psychiatric theory generally {xtsittng only a negative or patl^iikigical basis for such 
behavior. I he ti»lk»wing represents only the most frequently mentttmed syndromes; 

1. C iiuntcr phobic reactitms whereby the individual continually exposes^ himself to 
those ccmditums or situatiims which at an unconsc*i(»us level provoke within him the 
greatest psvchologicajyr physical fears. 

2. Fear displacement ~ the fear- provoking object or situation is denied b> redirecting 
one's behav i4»r towards less threatening objecis or situations. > 

I he dangerous behavior as a manite'station id unccniscious feelings of inadequacy 
uhich are disguised i>r blocked from awareness by acting at a conscious level in s*>me 
super-masculine overt form. 

^, I he acting out behavior of the psychopathic personality whVii-by the dangerous 
activity is a reflectiim id basically immatua*. shallow contact with reality. 

5». V aricnis explanations including the "proof of omnipotence." "quest for 
su|Hrrit»iity/* "poind ed sexual adequacy" and the "establishment of mascuhnity." 

6. t he most frequently reported causal facti»r. the "unconscious death wish/' flhe 
constam thrting with danger is interpreted as oHering temporary relief from this con- 
stantly nagging unconscious impulse.) 

It is |)t>ssible to attest to the validity of all the foregoing psyvhiatrically*deiined 
syndnmies. Hach has received support based upon clinical experience* at every level of 
sp*»n trom Pop Warner ftnitball through Olympic and professional sports over the past 
twodecades. I he major criticism would be leveled at any one or any interaction id these 
svndromes as representing a geiierai cause of dangerous behavior. Overcompensatory 
athle!tc achievement and countct»- phobic reactions are facts of athletic life, particularly 
at the highest competitive athletic levels. 

If a negative i»r pathological motivational model for athletic stress-seeking behavii>r 
nrpresents the nu>st valid hypitthesis for this form of human expression it should lolhm 
that objective measua-s id mental health would suppt^n this ci ticlusiim. Alsi». there 
should be siime hieraahtcal ordering of mental health thmi thi>se sports with a high 
death rate ii» thi»se with the li»west pri>bability id injury. 

I his cimiplex. seemingly paradoxical behavii%r. has been examined in the light of data 
etdleejed on the basis id* psychohigical inventories whvh wea designed ti> measure 
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?a?e yl'irnel ^.''"Pr " mves,iga.i.„,s of .>mpeii,ors who 

tf, H «.?h ^ «\ iniornailonal class with respect to achievement 

«». 8. % these mvesfitiatums included the use of the Minnesota Muhiphasic Personality 
Invemoj tlK. Cattetl lopF. the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule an^ th^acS 
Rt^ear.4, Invent»r>. Other instruments were designed to measure more spiifk s^" 
.Trd"rhtr";T''r;'''^' -re combined wi,h pe^onal inte..iewr?Le Xrt 
. Vili , J'^'^ competition such as best national driver, parachutist 
n. P""'-.^" »-->«b«" Olympic competitor was necessar.- to control he 
possible contammat.nR effect that ocvurs in.invcstigations where actual level of talen is 
n»»t accounted lor in precise t^rms. 

When w.. liniii our discission to individuals at this competitive level it is readilv 
Warent that sex different, no longer appear. Men and women who .IhLI ii sj^n a 
th.s tcve shared an almost identical personality structure. We can speak with 
consulcrablc confidence about the human tendency to engage in risk-taking M,av or 

:?n:'::r:;:re:''^^ - 

Intelligence of Risk Takers 

The negative inference that those individuals who continually place thdAves on the 
line mu>t somchim be less than bright is absolutely refuted. The higher UiSisk factor 
the greater the probability that the individual is above aver^fee in abstract ability 
typaaHy falling uithin the upper IS p..,ctnt of the normal distntutJon cut. O^^^^^^^^ 
rc,n.rted simdar Imdings in that his less select skydivers averaged in the superior range of 
'ui.;^r itiit' ' •"ountainc.rs also reported this trend toward 

iiased up.,n need tor achievement our sports sample of stress-sceking individuals trull 
Separate themselves fr<.m the average person. Goal-setting attitudes, d/sire for success 
i*?^ ' f*^«^"«ni/ed as superior and exceptional, and the need to be on 

'2 '^'f^" ""^ »PP^'^ 20 to 25 percent of ,he population. It can be assumed that 
t|fse highly sekvt competitors have been exposed to cultural models that demand a 
success oriental loti t»> life. 

Independeneeof Risk Takers 

This dcsirt- to be on top is complimented by a number of personality traits which 
iliMinguish them very significantly from the average citi/en They Ire e«r«mcly 
autonomous persons who definitely 'march to their own beat" and have very slight 

All Pros averaging lowest, to female race drivers who set the standard for Independence 
< omplementinK these trends was their great will to dominate. They se^k teadmhip roles 
and see themselves as persons in whom others Invest their trust and dependencies Thev 
accept It as a casual fact of life that others fall in line behind them when there is a need 

or someone to handle the decision-making pr.Kess. Because they find i"eas7.o exp.^ 
aggression and feci ,| ,s imp,>rtant lor success they are ft*e to utiliife this emotional for^e 
when appropriate to accomplish their ends. These persons rarely back down from I 
persimal conf rontatU.n in which they have made an ego involvement 

A ver>- high need for change and variety in their lives would lead »o the prediction that 
they become bored easily and have little patience with the ordinary or routine. The mate 




and female competttori botR cxpresMrd an extraordinarily high heterb^iexual interest 
pattimi. To date no attempt has been made toestablij&h the degree to which this is related 
to action or simply a predisposition to have an open interest in things sexual. 

PmonaUt} Tndts ' • ^ 



The personality dimejisions selt-assertion, tough-minfedness. self-sufltctency and 
tbrthnghtness are reliably higher traits for these athletes. The interaction of these traits 
would strongly suggest that they have an abundance of energy, make their own decisions 
^ based upt>n a direct evaluation of reality and brook ho interference from others. Their 
\ hardni>sed, unemotional view of the world leaves them little room for sentimentality or an 
idiosyncratic preiKcupation with how reality should appear. Although most traits that 
distinguish them from the general population strongly suggest an extnwerted personality » 
they remain cwl and reserved. The single exception to this generati/ation would be that 
of pro football players who were significantly more warmhearted and outgoing. All sports 
subjects were basically nonaflTiliative and were much less interested in being members of 
groups or participating in organizations. Their club or organization meetings would be 
wc»rth some type of sociologic study: can you imagine an organization made up of W 
chiefs and one Indian? 

All sanfiples were consistently below average in a cluster of traits that suggest an 
emotional detachment from others. Iq terms of the traits defenfntialness. abasement, 
nurturance. succorance and casualness, we find an interaction of attitudes that leads to 
the prediction of a very low involvement with other people. Basically they appear to be 
loners. It would be anticipated that they have a low regard for the authority or (opinion of 
others and an extreme avoidance of interpretations that aa* not their own. They rarely 
experience guilt teettngs and fail to see how such an emotional reaction supports positive 
^action. The dramatic reduction in dependency needs strongly sit|pports the clinical 
impression that they would rarely form relationships in which the other^persim is used as 
an eminional crutch. They place k>w value upon taking care of others or spending time 
oHering emotional support or ctmnsel. SiHrtai workers they are not. It would be 
anticipated that they function most comfortably in ttlationships which are transitory in 
nature, somewhat emotionally flat and require only the most superficial commitment ott 
their part. This interaction of personality tendencies suggests that they neither H^k n6r 
encourage deep emotional ties with others. 

One of the cof^quence\ of th^ analysis of this highly restricted range of talent has 
been contradicto^ findings with reference to past investigations. Past research based 
up^m samples of coaches and university athletes wouW have led to the prediction that 
these samples would be high in need for order, psychological endurance, superego 
development, conscientiousness a id conformity to tradititmal molality, and Urn in need 
h>r change. Instead we tound a decided trend toward dtsorgant/ation. increased nei?ds 
for nonconformity and rebellion against nntttnc. and an essential need for varied and 
different experiences. Social reMlion and a rather broad rejection of traditional 
standards would suggest that these competitors atv highly selective with respect to the 
social customs they chiHise to honor. 

Mental Health 

* 

The question of mental or emotional health Is so central to every psychological model 
that has been hypothesised to account for risk-taking behavior that an extended review 
of the MMPI findings seems warranted. This inventory includes J scales that Aieasurtr 
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test taking attitudes. 12 that nwa>uiv various fornts of pathohigy and 1 scale that 
measure?^ social introvtrsi«>fi-cxtroversUm. In terms of test-taking attitudes the acrobatic 
pilots, race drivers and parachutists proved to be extremely i>pcn. nondefensive subjeds. 
Fwtball professional players werv slightly more defensive but still well within the normal 
range: it may be assumed, t^ererore. that the inventory rindines are reliable 
.representations of their attitudes^ . j s 

These competitors ditlcrcd most markedly from the general population on the scales 
psychopathic deviate, hypomania and masculinity-femininity. The clinical pietur« would 
that they are ntmetinforming. both \n behavior and interest patterns. The elevated 
hypomania score indicates that they are enthusiastic, have highlv varied interest 
patterns high energy levels and would tend t«» convert personal anxiety int«» some form of 
«»vert action. Ihey were significantly less inclined to report biidily complaints, ptw 
physical health «>r to be preoccupied with b»idily functit»ns. They were slightly more aware 
-t»l fierson;:! anxiety th.»ugh the clinical picture wimld be thai of a nonworrier who is 
, basically relaxed. 1 heir slight elevati<m on the schi/oid scale suggests that they are c»k>1. 
dctaclwl ami turned within themselves. There would also be an inclination toward 
abstfact iniercst patterns such as science or philosophy. There was no evidence fh>m the 
- hypwhr.indrical scale that they would channel their anxiety into bodily symptoms 
such as headaches, di/zincss. paralysis, paresthesia or i»ther such forms of unconscious 
denial. Iheir low scores on the depression siale confirmed once again a cheerful. 
<»pt.mistic lilt- style and an ab-A-nee of severe m»K»d swings. Low scores on the 
psvchasihenia scale describe thtm as being free fr»»m nagging resptmsibilities while being 
easygoing and relaxed. I he scale which measures s«xial introversion seemed to suggest a 
difHT.'nw between team and individual sp«.rtsmen. with those participating in sports 
with the highest risk inclining m»)re toward s»H.ial introversion. 

SumRNiri/ing the MMIM Hndings based upon factorial studies of the interaction of the 
scales scr\cd n» deepen the clinical picture i>f these competitors and offer substantial 
^uppi.rt t,»r both FI»f»S and I6PF findings. As a-gr.ttip these athletes exhibit a very low 
level of anxieivK^nd maintain a high degree of emotional control. There is an absence of 
b«Hly concern or b.Hlily cmiplaints. 1 hey possess high ego strength which describes them 
as adaptable. re«iurecful. p.>sH'ssing g.H»d phvsit.Iogical stability. They have a strong 
sense of realitv. permissive orality. and ab«»ve all viialitv. Thcv seem devoid .>f 
dependency needs and have a reduced need Xn seek support from others. ITiey are 
deiKMidable and willing to take the c«msequences of their own behavior. Ihere is an 
inclmati»>n to greiiter personal. s»H:ial and ethnic acceptance of others. They have 
elevated statu, neetls which suggests they are socially ptmed. secure, ppsitive and frank 
wtth regard t»> moral questi»ms. They tend to be sophisticated and realistic, althtnigh 
s«.mewhai impatient with pe.»ple*hoare naive. rtnirallsticort»pinionated. 

Kejection of Pathological Basis 

Based up«m the psych»mietric level of enquiry it is p«>ssible to reject with confidence the 
psychiatric n»odel «»f a pathoU»gicaI basK for the m«>tivation to seek stressful sports 
outlets. I here is abstiluiely no support for the hypothesis that the higher the probability 

death ..r seritms injury 4he greater will be the evidence for emotional instability tir 
neuroticism. To the cmtrSry. though not statistically significant, there was a decided 
trend tow rd greater emoti»»nal stability in the race drivers and parachutists. These select 
competitors rank at the highest level for abstract ability, creativeness. independence, 
tough poise a»;.l leadership p.»tential while K-ir^j exiremely Urn m measures of anxiety. 
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1 he jjencral vicu thai this paradaxital behavior tlous from neurotic tteed^Vesupposes 
that thv risk lakinK behavior is^seen a\ a lltBht inm an uneonseious threat ^tiyi^r. This 
assumptHin ^rems untenable. Depth intet;>ieus ot neleeted ctHiipetitors sueh m Km Miles 
who was ititervieUed shortly bettire his untitnetv death-while testing a ear at l«o\ miles 
per hour should have forewarned us with a'gard to this lallaey. Ken, rated amori^^the 
finest sptirts car racers a ho ever lived, was quite open and willing to discuss in detail\the 
nature'itf danger, death and even serious injury. He discussed these dangers imniediat^y 
before the start ol an impurlani race. Fvery national driver and parachutist w^ 
intervtinicii cxplort*d these possibilities wiliingtv and openly. The world champion femaleV 
^ parachutist S\u\ Neuman ttas mure than willing to describ*: in detail the times sbc ^ 
cs|KTicntcd chute failures — failures lecturing while falling from N.tXK) teet at a speed 
of appn^vsmaicly 120 miles pt-r hour. Certainly there aa- subjects within these hundreds 
of individuals whi>se basit motives could he labelei] counterphobic. u)iconseious death 
uish or some other unhealthy form of sublimation or ctmi|>ensation. It would be this 
rese.ircher s conclusion that thev represent a most significant sample of those who excel 
in their sport. We fiHind pro tmitball plasers to hiwc a much ga«atcr awareness of the 
potential dangers in them»rUt an»und them. Ihey differed verv significantly in this 
^a'gard fnmi Air I orce Acadenu ind Stanford University varsity players, llie Air Force . 
ciidet fiH»ijjjfll atlUcte set the standard for a lack of awareness of danger. 1 he prolessiiinal 
t4H>tbalfpla>cr lius ^ith.lhe constant reality that physical injurs can destroy his career 
and termtnaic his rmaiKial scvuriu. I\irachutists and proffssiivnal race drivers actually 
see serious iniur> and. in luaiu cases, the death of comrades. Aemhatic pilots rarely 
es}H*rieiuc death or iniur> but anr totally cognt/ant that danger and risk are part of their 
reality. 

ISLMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

I he toreg«>tMg review of over 2H) individuals who seek to ctimpete in athletic activities 
yKUh varving degrees of physical risks indicates that the paradoxical behavior is a 
manifestaiion of a rather amazingly pt>sttive personality organi/;ttion. Ilie passive. 
noncomi)etiti\e researcher or theimst must attribute risk taking to pathological needs. A 
person asked Sir l-dmund Hillary about his motivt^s for climbing Mount Kverest. and 
Hillary replied that if you had to ask the question you will never understand why. 

1 hese subiects represented a highly educ^ed sample of individuals in that most bad 
some university education. Many had advanced degrees and were members of 
lirofessions. Actuarial data support the ctmelusion that as a group they ha%^ achieved 
greater finatutal and swial success than the average citi/t?n. The high inetdtme of 
e\trmersion. ambttiim. domtiiatice. tough mindednt*ss. self-confidence, low tension, and ' 
aggression blendtni with emotional contnil represents an example of a wt^l^integraled 
personatitv fl he eas> boredom . intolerance of routine and casual observance of tradition 
suggest a strong need f*>r stimulation.) Ilieir enthusiastic, exhtbitiontstic personality 
structure, gregarious life style and great need for independence are evidence for a vital 
emotional need fi»r action. 

I he data and depth intervieus lead this investigator to conclude that the basic motive 
• for risk-taking behavior of these high level competitors is that they are ''stimulus 
addictive/* I his term>eems more to the pttint than reduc*ers of sensory input, stimulus 
' huttgr>. counterphobic pleasure seekers, or even stress seeders. Stimulus addiction 
implies the derived need to expoH* oneself repeatedly to situations where the balance 




ankins Icar. danger and anxiety remain uithin the boundaries of personal control. The 
cychcal nml ti. extend oneself to the ahMuie physical. enioti«mal and even intellectual 
iniitH IS the quest to«scape from bland tensionless feeling states associated uitH everyday 
hviiis. Even the surgeon reaches a point in his career when the chattense of placing his 
skill on the line si.Kides. as does the challenKc for the attorney in his court presentation, 
l-.vvii tor the aeri»batie pilot whose daily existence is commanding a 747 via an clectiwnic 
master panel, there must remain a tremendous need for escape from the drabnevs of 
pretlKtabihty. Basically they are humans with a much greater need for stimulation and 
excitement who finding that flirting with fate and living on the brink of their existence 
prjHlucc a special form of ecstasy that cannot be provided by any other form of behavior. 

I have found f n»m my interviews with men and women who are the best in the world in 
their partivular field «»f endeavor that they experience little joy in life w^cn their true 
ability remains unc«.ntested. They much prefer to place their considerable talent on the 
line .mil face the ultimate truth as to the^r ability. Their internal measure as to what 
vonstitMtes success takes precedence over the judgment of others. 
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During my first year of teaching mail I became involved with football ~ liked it 
and decided to (Ind out something ab«»ut the coaching business 0 was not a physical 
education major). I have now been coaching 22 years and find It even more challenging 
- than when I first started. . ^ 

In my coaching, what I do psychologically 1 have arrived at by trial and error. There 
are oo shortcuts and, I believe to be eflective. you have to know* a great deal about 
yoursetn In the pnHress of jeaming about younelf, the development of a philosophy is 
ail imptmant and c<mfiden^ in that philosophy is even more important. To illustrate 
this point I relate to you a short story involving Bear Bry^int. Bear w^ hunting ducks 
with a companiim: St«ne duck* ftew overhead; »rar shot and the ducks just kept ttying, 
^ When Bear's companion indicated that he missed. Bear replied. "Those so and so ducks 
don't even know they are dead You must have complete confidence and control. 

When*l firs! began to coach I fancied myself as a technician-tactician rather than a 
psycholt^ist. With the passage of time t have tnade a complete turnabout. I now concern 
myself more with how to handle people. In the beginning I labeled alt performances right 
or wrong, all good or alt bad. Now. I reinforce those parts^f a technique which I think are 
desirable and say little or nothing about those which are undesirable. This kind of 
coaching (teaching) requires a disciplined patience and is perhaps my most important 
contribution to the psychology of coaching at Ithaca High School. 

A coach must develop pride in his overall pn^am. Every school has had an era in 
which a particular team did well. The team sets as its goal the improvement of every 
record in its schinil Athletes love to be challenged. 

The high school coach should know each of his players on a personal basis. 
Throughout the year the coach should maintain contact with his players and take an 
interest in their activities. This kind of individual attention has unlimited possibilities. 
During individualconferences. the coach and player should di^uss plans for the coming 
year, including team outlook and individual aspirations. 

Perhaps the best teaching device is for the coach to remember that he is a teacher (I 
make no distinction between coaching and teaching). To me this is a mandate to "push** 
individuals to do the best they possibly can. The fechnique I find m«ist eflective in 
*;pushing** people is by example. The coaches public life is an open book and it shouM be 
the kind youn^people aspire to. 

At Ithaca High Schml. aside from whatever else we do. our practice procedure on a 
daily basis considers the individual from two points of view — (Done of our coaches must 
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uork on a oiic-tiM>nc basis with each player on the Hi|ttad and (2) vH)at•hl^\ treat everyone 
the \am«* with nodiMtiictiun made between the 'Star'* and the ••sciiib," Finally* we try to 
havcscm^thinK about tmr squad which u unique ~ siunethini; we do that no other team 
in4Hirtea|tnei1oes. This may be a part of our unit*irm« pre^^ame practice pnKedurc, hair 
style, etc . People hwe to be distinctive. 

I hcs^ p%ychoiogical considerations are not in order of importance ni»r are they the imly 
one* we uve. ITicy are simply Hon^- of the techniques we employ and feel iW etiective. 

■ / 

m 

# 

Jbeow and Applicotion 
of Sports Psycfiology 
toWrestiing 

fil/MiVAiii'/ 

Sitae t/Miivrjkfii* uf jVfw y^prk at Uujfalo ' ' 

II physical capabilities e!|ist. the de|»ree of success a team will enjoy is largely 
ilependent on how \%eli it is motivated. Motivation is a key factor in* my wrestling 
pri»Kram at the liniversiiy of Buffalo. » 

To implement any type of motivational procedure, a ciuich must first attempt to 
coptrul the makeup of his team. I feel there are basically three kinds of athletes: winners* 
shtSulder ^shrup«er\ and losers. Winners eichibit positive qualities while Uw»?rs are 
char;K'ter!/ed by negative attitudes. The largest group within a team is usually thf 
shoulder shruggers — thow who can become either nmners or knicrs. If a team is to be 
priHlucii%e. the winners must demonstrate the dominant personalities, positively 
iniliicnctng shimlder shruggers and pressuring titters into either withdrawing from th^ 
team or joining the winners. Ihe coach must exercise particular care during the 
recruitment proicss to intfuence the cimip^^itton of his team, regardless wt the level of 
participation. 

i teel that all athletes participate ft»r a specific reason, evolving from the need to satisfy 
emcMtonai needs. Wrestling is um demanding an activity for one to participate in merely 
tor the benclits of physical fitness. Wrestling helps the athlete fulfill several ncurds: to be 
liked, to^ha^e friends, to be successful, to make worthwhile acct»mpHshments. to be 
recogni/c(l. Hfft^Vtive motisation is related directly to the fulfillment of these and other 
emt»tional needii. 

I'he satisfactitui of emotional needs is the reward in a successful motivation-oriented 
program, as the inabilitv to satists these needs beiomes an insidious h>rm f>f punishment. 
t 



tsscmiaUy. this is an application of the rcuard-punishment technique that coachw have 
used tor many ycm with a "wrapping." Specifically, these rewanis take the forir «f 
opportunities to behmg to an important group, form friendships, achieve success and 
Sr°^""'""" '"•^"^'y ''^^ °f »he opportunity to ««ive these 

Bu^hMn ' ""^'l^'^^^i'^^ «n ♦h'^ *"«t«ing program at the University of 
BuHab to aid ,n msurmg highly motivatcni athletes. I host a picnic for the team memhers 
and their (nends at my home in the fall, a dinner between semesters and a postseason 

vap «hKh Identities h,m as a team member. A Hall of Fame has been established in the 
wrpthng room comprised of ,eam composite pictures and wall hangings depicting 
md V dual and team honors, awards and (championships. Complete team and individual 

t^^^S" ' P™"'"''"' "he 

Attractive uniforms and g.KHl' facilities for practice and meet^re a vital part of the 
m«„va„onal program. Particular eftbrt-is made to acquire gmxl publicitv for the 
HtesihHK pn.gram through maintaining sound relationships with the news media and 

bullctmlHuird in an important area in the gymnasium. " 

I make ccrtam that each wrestler. Regardless of his position on the team has an 
Wmumty to compete as a team member in a preseason and Christmas tournament. 
^ htncver the opportu.nty anses. I make it a point to praise individual team members 
VVmnmf. ,s a very important factor in developing highly motivated athletes: therefore. I 
try.-hs much as possible, lo insua. that we enjoy success asa team. 

Manv of ,hv pe..ple «ho have ..ttacked athletics of- late have done so in response to 
vmic of the mo„va,u.nal techniques just described. I, is my belief that this h.«,iU,y has 
at sen because uc. m athletics, tend to make nonparticipants feel inferior, train 
mdiMduals for a vumpetitixe s^Kiety that seems to re. -rd only conformity, and heap 
ST h7?u f 7 P*-- " "-"ingly meaningless skills, such as putting a 

were r.;,^^^^^^ T " ' ' that athletts 

^trc Horthuh.le. «ould. not be a part ol^ the profession. Athletics provide an 

t!:^ participation, furnish a^ivelihood 

or man. and ..fford .spec tator sharing whereby emotional needs are often vicariously 
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Two years ago we were fortunate enough to win the Eastern States Cros!fc-Country 
Championship — the first time a team in Western New York accomplished this. But all 
the way home. 400 miles by car. all the boys talked about Billy Kingston who won the 
junior varsity race. This was the first time in his life he had won anything. He is the boy 
who was known as being 50 yards behind during the first 30 yardi^ because he never 
thought he could finish a ract. That day, though. Billy won. I don't know how because 
when he passed me with a half mile to go he was in fourth spot and at least 300 yards 
behind. When ^got'to the finish line I said to my other boy who was up there, *'Kenny. 
where did you finish?'- He said. "I was in fourth." I said. "Well, then, BiUy beat you; he 
was third. " He said. "No, coach, he won the race." I think one of fhc reasons we won the 
Eastern State Championship is because that race was run first and the other guys figured 
••Well, we certainly can't let Billy show us up/" and they went out and did one heck of a 
job for us. 

Everything I probably know is by trial and crre jy talking to these boys, the boys who 
go away to college and come back and tell me what they have learned, something I can 
use. All my coaching is based on practical experience. I haven't read too much, but I am 
a very good listener; I listen to what everybody tells me then decide what I am going to 
do. 

IMdIcatloR and Work 

Dedication and hard work also lead to success. This group of boys went down to the 
Pcnn relays as sophomores. They watched one high school win a big plaque and four gold 
wristwatches and t^hey said. •'Coach, we want the wristwatches.'* So I said, "You know 
what you have to do. Il is a lot of hard work." With a lot of hard work and dedication 
these boys ran together all summer and in September when we got together they said. 
• Coach, we have three objectives. We are going to win th? Eastern States Cross-Country 
Championship. are going to bring back the gold wristwatches from Ptonn and we are 
going to see if we can't make it to theyGulden West.'* Well, we won the Eastern State, we 
went down to Penn and won the distance medley relay. They got the four gold ^ri%U 
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watches uml then the next day they decided they u«»uld try to run the tuo-milc relay; the 
hct«»re thiy finished fifth in New York. ITiey came hack and won four more gold 
watches. It u as quite a weekend for us. > 

These lH»ys were dedicated: they practicod~sev??i»-<l4ys a week. Hvery day they were out 
there — w inter sn«w s. sleet . no matter what the weather. Hard work and dedicatitm paid 
oft. * . 

Sonteot these bovs were talented but the one wh«» anchorctl that relav team was a btn 
named Gary Duwvnski. As a soohonjori' he ran a 2* imilecniss-country cour%e in 2ft 12 
minutes as his best tmie. I useil^ojell him that he was the impt»rtam bov on 
this team fceeausi- when he finished we ctmid all ko home hnw^f^we knew that m»bod.v 
was left t»n the c«Hirse. He told mc later, alter he graduated. 'Vou know. c«»ach. after 
that si-asim I decided that I wanted to go to c«»lleRe. I couldn f afford to go to collet, and 
I knew m\ parents couldn't and I knew this because I was tKc »>ldiH.t „f |() So I decided 
the onlv thmu I v«.uld do was run." So he ran twice a dav fr.»m 1 hanksKiving Day of his 
vphomorc year of high schm.l and I know I saw Gary at tw»> ocltKk in the morning 
ruuninK down Millersport Highway. I wiMikl say. "You km.w we have practitv at H-.m." 
and lie w.iuW siu. "Yi-s. but I jtist came home fnmi the dance and decided I needed a 
little workout ." 

He was the b..> who amhored that relay. We had a fantastic dav: we niissi-d the 
nati«.«al high sch»H»l rword by h »»f a second and Gary anchored it for us. He had a 
lour->.ir«l lead, he ran his first quarter tn W> seumds ttai and a bov from New Jersey 
passed hmi. ^.hi never saw such a I.M>k on a kids face in your life. He went after the kid 
and on the third lap he bnike him and walked in pretty easily. He ran out of the stadium 
and ditin t return for 2?> minuti-s. I he first thing he did was pull the baton out .if his shirt 
and said. "Here, coach. I thought maybi:^t»u might want this." I still have that batt»n at 
home. I said. "(Jary. y«»u must h.'ve wante»l that wristwatch awfully bad because I didn't 
think vou were gomg tt» get that guy." He said. "N».. c»uu h. I just wan»e<l thai meal you 
promised us." The next day. we put him in the two-mile relay. Since he had never run a 
hall mile in his life, we dccldcii U* lead him off and he ran l..«*7. We won pretty easily 
w hen you have 1 .52 and 1 on tht end. it is not tt«> tough when you have the lead. 
Training 

I wou\l like to tell you how we train for cross country because people think I am cra/y. 
I don't think we train tl»- samcyftir tw«i years in a rt>w but we have g»me to a system and 
other tean>s just shake their heads m disbelief when I tell them. We run tt» all of our 
meets, and we run hume from all of our meets because the meets arc appmximdtely five 
miles frt>m sch»H»l and if they give us a bus to go to the meet thev w«.n't le» us go away. We 
believe that wc learn by running against the g«HKl clubs. This past seastw we ran in New 
Yt»rk < Hv twice, in Philadelphia, n Binghamton. in Scranton. in Syracuse, and in 
K<H-hcstcr. and i>ur total bill was S3:2. 

We come with our sleeping bags to New Yt.rk. we sleep at Sacred Heart in Yonkers. 
I hc\ put us in classnnmis. One year wv slept i*- a church m pews. | wu weeks ago at the 
l»enn relavs we slept in a jail because it was the orlv place we could find that wwild lake 
us. but I think the kids really like this. I his past*Bav.n when we went to New Y..rk. two 
b.»vs came over anil said to me. • Y«iu km.w coach, wc miss one thing down here ' I asked 
what that was. I hey said. "We miss laving here on these mats in this classr»M>m just 
sh«Nrting the brcive with our buddies." So jhcv came^ver and s|Hnt the night with our 
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warn Kiaiisi. ihcv miNNul ii. While the accomnu«lalioiiN ann t tlu- bcM. ihe !«»>% .vt to 
know each oilier, ihiv an- lonftlur an<i ihov karii to k no« « hat each other tatt do. 

As laras traminK «e start on Septcmher I. which is the New York State law. atid 
wc practice si^eii ila\s u week until the end t.t the seast.n. 11 we Ret home at two t^'ilock 
NatMrdav or Sunda> m.^nins from «nir New \ ork trip, we are baik .Mil praeticiiin at H 
am. I his IS what we decide we want to <lo and this is what Me do. For the first month o( 
thesiason wedonothinf. hut Iohk slow distaiue; we put in 15 18 miles a dav and we run 
together iHvause we feel vou win all the bi^ meets hv runnin,j that wav. We make the 
»:«nHl biHs run at the rear of the pack and keep the youn^ kuK up Ihmt. i:>en thoui>h the 
>ouei|:er ones sa% thev can t run that lar. ihev run and start sh.n»tin>! the bree/e with their 
hudilv and before lon^ ihev hau- run \ H. 10 miles without realizing it. The kids have M 
kinds of problems with riinnins around in circles on a track, s,. we change the nraetiee 
site e\er> dav. ^ 

Since I leach at a different sch.K.I. I alwavs meet them where we practice. Ihev run to 
practice and thev n.i, back from practice. We hofK- the change of scx-nerv makes it belter 
lor them. 1 he .mlv speed work we do until Ociolnr 1 is at the mwls. When we run the 
meet, that is their speed work; they can nm their 2' , miles all out if thev want, whatever 
wav they can koi there. I he onlv eueptions lo the Ion,.. sUm distance is that we aim everv 
''u ^ ''^•"l>i«»"N»«ip in New York, iht' Al|.( ath..lic rncvt here and 

^ ••■'•"'^'^ ^'"'l iin'J «h«.- beginninK 

«l Nmember. We km.w in New York, with all those teams on the line, ihat vou hate to 
tfci nut ami Met ...it hard. s.. everv dav when we Mart pracl.ce the first hall mile we run all 
out . We irv tu run the first halt mile umler 2.M) ami from there we keep ri^hi on runninc 
with our loni: sl.m distance. We want to Ih- able to run when we arc tired and we trv to 
condition ourselves f..r ifiese meets. We have seen i.h. manv teams run their l.rst'half 
mile hard ami Hum dn- So. w hat ue trv lodo is ^ct out and est.,bl,sh a |H.sition so we can 
IH* ni|ContenitoiHhrou!^hi!Ut the race. 

In ih wlH-r ue stari doniK s|HTd' work tw<. da>s a week ami our lon^ distance three days 
a week. On Sundavs we «o,hh and run the hill, ami when it comes to ihe hills, if we km>w 
the course. «ve km.w what we are ^oinn to see. if we see that we are noinn lo run a hillv 
course we will no ,|o«n and run the ski sL.pes at (.lenw.HKl .ir KtssinK Brid^je. We feel 
that d we can run ihe ski slopes. n.»*lopi-s or hills on anv cr..ss.countrv courses are noin^; 
to take Us out. We e-. to a lot of these places ami the home town buxs tell us that this hill 
IS suicule hill or paraihuie hill Inxause it vou tall off voii ll nml a parachute Our kids 
lust l.«.k al them and ask wl^ere the h.ll in We lell then, ihts is flat up in our countrv. but 
thev lusi ean'l In-heve .! .s so. 

CuavliinK TcchQiques 

We work psvvholovv .1, reu rsi- I al«vavs sav to n.v k.ds. ^ ou can l.sten t.» all the 
siorii-s Ihe lello«s on the other learns tell voir whal lhe» iiji^^oin^. how fast thev are 
TUfuuiiM. how hiiih they are lumping and soon, but vou keep wiur mouth shut and d thev 
ask voH uhat vou are doinn. idl them >ou don i km.w. vou will have lo ask vowr coach 
In-eause vou don f km.w at.uhini; hedm-sn i lell vou " I wo vears a«o I was on crutches at 
the ope„i„c ir..ck meet of the season, and it w..< snowing-. A newspaper plioio^jrapher 
cattle over to me as 1 was makiiiK out mv lineup Ihe triple |ump was );oin« on s.. the 
phoioer..pher ».eni down there and I crawled .low n on mv crutches I was staiidim. at Ihe 
end «l the runway; r.mimy . one .»f our b..ys. julmped well and the fellow t.N.k his picture. 
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Oil the bavk I sau the photographer sti^p the boy, uhosaid, "I don't know, you will 
have to ask ni> coach." I asked what had happened* Tommy replied. "Coach, that guy 
doivn there with the camera. I think he^ is a spy. He asked me my name and I told him ! 
didn't ktum . he would have to ask my coach. I didn't want to do anything to get you mad 
at nie." Sti, at least I have to siij jitfie thing for them, they listen. 

I think that it you are going to coach, you i^hould be yourself, instead o| copying 
sonieotic else, vou should pick a system of coaching which you believe in. Now I said we 
iio toi^. slim distance during crms-country season the first mimth. I knim coaches 
who i\minter\als training and aa* just as sticcessfui. so you pick the system that you 
• believe iftrriie s>i»tem that you can sell to yimr boys. If you are not happy with it. it you 
don't believe in it. nobixly else will believe in it either. There is no best system. Vou 
decide h hich is best for you and stick by it . 

Also, I think vou should he vcrv honest with vimr boys. It vou don't know something, 
tell them Si». I he\ have asked me questions and I don't have a clue to what they are 
talkui« about. I hev read these h»H»ks and study physics and so on. and I don't have an 
idea !♦! what they are talking about and I'll tell them. But I do try to find out tor them, or 
I say. "Let's sit down and talk about it." I use the same appniach when the kids have 
troubles. I don't think anvbiHly can do anything if something is bothering him. At the be- 
ginning <d the year we tell the boys that if they have any problems, anything they can't talk * 
to anvKidy else about, that they should feel tree to come to our otlke, sit down and talk ii 
over and that nothing ever leavtn^ the otfi^. We wiH straighten out our problems in there 
and it we decide it is best tor hint ny\ umtn anymore. nobiMlv will kmm whv unless he 
tells them because I never w dt. I think this is the way it should be. 

Also. iMhink vou have ti» treat each bi>v as an individual. N*» tW4i id ihem are put 
together the same. \i\u find that vi»u learn an aw ful loi bv talking to them, traveling with 
thcni and so on. Some vnii have xo pat on the back, some ViHi have to kick in the proper 
place, some vou can humor, some you turn completely of! if v^ni yell and scream. I think 
whatever yi>u di>. you shiuild always encourage a boy . always tlnd simiething gmnl to say 
for him because he never forgets it. 1 wo years ago. again, we had a b<iy at the4rack meet 
break ihe Western New York reci»rd in the halt mile. The same day we had a little kid 
whii had run h»r us tor tour years and tor the first time in his life he won a race. He w<in - 
^the iiinior varsiiv hall mile in abmit 2.44 seconds and thev carried him otTthe track. The 
bi»v who bri>kc the record, thev let I hev ttgured he had won emnigh. but with this kid 
M ^^as an accomplishment. 

We worrv — ouf seniors Wi>rrv about the treshnien bovs: in fact, the seniors worr> 
alMiut everyhHtv Ihe secret ot our track program is that the seniors have the 
resfHrnsihilitv I lack the ^^ink up on the Kiard before I gti home. I hey get out ot schtHtl 
at 2 Ml I to praciice at so thev have halt iheir workout done betore I get there 
and It IS the lob ot ihe seniors to see that the track ufirkout is done and they do a wry 
VhhI \ob. I hev like the responsibilitv; thev think it is something they have inherited and 
o.uh vear thev try to do a bigger and better job. One of our boys, Billy O'Brian. is 
probablv the best distance runner in Western New York. He hasn't run a race yet this 
vear Kxause he has been hurt: but because ot what he did with fiur distance* runners dpr 
ing cross country and this track season, the success we Will have in the next two years 
belongs ti» him. 1 believe that it not neni vear. two years tnm no^ we ^ill go back to the 
Penn Relavs and come back with the trophies. I am sure ot it because id Billy's fantastic 
jol* with ihcsi* vinin« kids. We have sophimiorcs and trcshmen running times that we just 
wouldn't have believeil two years ago. 




I! you think yru are beaten you are: 
It you think you dare not you don't 
ll you'd like to win buf you think you eaii'l 
^ ll\ almost a cinch that you won't 

If Vim think you tl U>Ne youve loM 
For init in warld y*Mi*ll find 
Success he>!iiis v ith a tetiou's will . . . 
its aihn the Mate of mind. * 

Full m;»ny a race k !os» 
Fre trsen a,j^ep is run 
And many a coward fails 

Fre even his works begun. ' . 

I hink bi^ and your dceiK will grow 
1 hink sm ill and you'll find behind. 
Mtink that you can and y<Hi will ... 
It's all :n the state ot mind. 

It >oM think youVe outclassed you are; 
You've got to think high to rise; 
You've Kot tt> he sure ot vour^eir 
It vou're ever ti» win thr prize. 

I itt 's battles don't alwavs gi» 
I o the stronger and taster man. 
Hut siMmer or later the man who wins 
Is the ti'lhiw who thinks he can. 



Psychological Aspects of 
Hockey. Coaching . 



. Gmlium Stut 
Mifiill tJ$$i%\*rstty 



In spite of the tren>end.»us importance «t ice h.^key in C anada (and increasin«lv in 
. Anieric«>. an ama/ingly small a,p»unt ot research has been done un this sp„rt. panku- 
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larU its stH*iai sctfwcc as|Hvts. What work, it any. is bcin^ done iti i>thcr parts ot the 
i%orUl is mil reaching lis so that one nuist do sotnc real searchini; uhctt preparing to 
\|ieak on I he {Hyeiinloj^ti^al as|n?ets t»t hiKkey i'oaching. 

i o some extern Ihc specifics may change trom one skill or a^e level to attother. but the 
e4iach\ ttinetuins remain the same. The t^ouch is seen as a person uhose job is to know 
htmselt. hiSjjLjami . his players and hou best to relate each to the iither lor the j^s/atest 
lH*net'ii to all. Know his pla>ers. he must develop their ftiiidanfental hockev ynUs and 
pull their per\onaitticN loj^ether as a team toward a common fjoal. He •leetlyfo think til 
himselt as .1 teai -ler seekii;^ to develop his plavcrs' skills. He is constantly at wiirk trving 
lit ini n*ase tlu proru ienev level and satisfaction ot ea^^ player and the team as a whole. 

I he ttillovvihii ntateriat has h\xu 4»ri;aiii/ed tinder iw«i main headin^is: H What 
Research lells I's Aboul Hockcv And Its Players Uv here the coach is letl ItMlrau his tivn 
itii|fiie:itions) .imi 2) Psvcholo^v In Hockev C oaching Inhere some ot the psychtilogical 
literature IS reported). ' ^ 

WHAT KbSEAKCH TELLS US ABOUT HOCKEY AND ITS PLAYERS 

in lerms of ps>clu»UijL;v. \%hal do we know almut hivkev and its players? Perhaps a 
lo^iial place t4» bei^iii tit irv to answer this question is to examine hinrkey as an activity. 

Ice Hockey in Perspective 

Antony the varietv ot movement acjiviiy ciassiticatums that have Kvn devised. (H^rhaps 
the im»%i dcNvripiivc and useful here is that bejijun by Kodvm t2.V.W-4.S». Based tar^»ety 
uptMi intuiiive teihn^s. this tv|viU)|^v ivas coiiterned with classittcatitin t»t athletic activi- 
ties b.ised tui the ps\clu»phvsicat dematuls required tor pertormance. I he study con- 
suk*rcd previous atlcmpU lu classitt sports h\ their psvchoit^gictil characteristics and 
Hiiutd seetii h\ and lar^e li» be supported b* empirical evidence. 

In this tv|>oto^> . h«tckey. ali»n^ with other team jiiames. wiuild be elassitied as :i ••s{K»rts 
acttviiv invl»|\in^ the anticipation t»l movements <if other pet^le," laetics and sni^itei^ical 
thinking bv participants are im{H»rtani. Players must react to developing situati<uis ami 
predict hov* situations will unbild. Otten superior iithletes in individual skills are not 
UiMut in the >»ame because thev lack the abiliiv to anticipate the movements and reactions 
ot other people. Kodvm su^^ests that suecesstui individuab. in this iy|?eot activity usuajjy 
possess averaj^e or abi>ve'avcra>»e lys and develop the abili^v to apply past.evperiences 
etiectivelvio eurrent yame situations. He further suggests that individuals participating 
III t.i^ks iiTthis nature are selt-disciptined. ^ 

As one of inree ?vpe\ of activities in this ^r«iup. hockev is classified further as an 
activity in nhich direct aj^f^ression against opt^ments is pi»\sible. Ihtis. psvchologicat 
qualities required are mental and phvsica! toughness. s(H*ed. endura^icer the abiiitv t«i 
change the rate ot response patterns and a resistance to pain. I hea* is a s|H*ciaIi/ation of^ 
roles. si< thai a varieiv of personahtv Ivpes nuiv interact well, and the quatitv ot team 
work evidenced n«a> be evaluated siKtontetricaiK Kesponstbili!^ It»r winning tsciiringi 
ami losing tdetending) tails to v art* his plavers in unequal amoultK^PIayers usually show 
tolerance tt» friistralioti. useful aggression and a high sense tit respohsibilitv to others. 
Hockev also involves a ctmd^ination ot other attributes required ti» perform activities in 
sonie of KiuKni's iither catet!4ftnes. 

Ibis is an interesting breakd«mn in psvcholngicai terms of ice hockev. but it is 
«disappi»int}ng nt»t ti> find more research evulence as is beginning t4» ap|H*ar in si»ccer. 
liHitbalL basketball and bo\tng. One mi(^ht ask. then. "What it anting does research 
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tell us ahnii hiKkcv and its players?" | he anwert^ lull into two headings— psycho- 
pn^^Sfcat «:haractcristics and personality. 

Pbj'chophysleal Chanictertiticft 

Age-Retuh'd Variahles t 

In ItHikini* at man's most pritlicient years at spi^rts and games in IQ,18, 1945 and 1951, 
Lehman included a filance at professional ice hiK-key players (9. 10. II). His data in 1938 
on 82.1 players, taken from the "Whi/s Who" roster of live annual editions of the 
Suiii^mil Hnrki v Guidt^ indicated that the mean age nas 27,5^ years with players from 
19 to 41 years micilved. By hmkinK at the ages at uhich he found most players, he c*m. 
clude<l that ice hivkeV players as a group are most fa^quentU at fheir best from 24 to 25 
and that the mi»st successful five year interval is from age 24 to 28. 

In 1951 vvtth a sample of 2.31? player years he got similar rt'suhs. finding a mean of 
27.07 years ami the most succi-ssful five yca^^period being that from age 24 to 28 years. 

1 his data alone diies not tell very much, Lehman at that time was concerned chiefly 
with comparing the ages at which peak performance was reached m various activities and 
• w only made a leu <ibsers atii»ns about prote*si«»nal hockey as a violent and vigomus^body 
/iHitact activity which contributes to proficiency waning n*lativciy early. 

Mow recent psychological. siM:iologtcal and phystoiogical research bv people tike 
Weltord (27) makes it possible to foi>k at performance in hockey in terms of more 
specific age lmked factors, I hese nwy he amsidered under the topics of motivation, 
psvcliotitctcifkind physioh^gicaf aging and learning, 
it man can be acceptetl as a dynamic, hi»meostatic organism attempting behavi«irly to 
• maintain states of equilibrium through interaction with his environment and is chiefly 
guided by stvial motives (once his basic needs and drives are satisfied), we see something 
of why people play hockey whien they do during their lives We know that newls for 
attention and associatttm with others may be reduced by competition and cooperation 
and that needs and drives for sutus are satisfied through personal power, prestige or 
status in a group. We also kilow that these needs are generally greatest during 
adolescetke and early adulthiHHi, and st> we fmd participation in team activities such as 
hockey ^ich provides this type of need reduction. As a person gets into his late twenties, 
he has less need for attention, association and within^group recognition and so there is a 
tendencv away 'mm this type of c(H>perative activity, 

Man tends to pursue activities where he experiences success. Thus he keeps practicing 
and" aehiev(>s maximum success within the limits of his aging biological and psychologic 
cal organism. Professional players continue to participate as long as they are able to 
profit therebv and often d«> well beyond their points of maximum performance. This may 
explain in part the persistent performance of the Gordie Howes and Henry Richards of 
(he h«Hrkey u orid , 

In terms of the biolc^ical aging pnvess. thf^ is ample evidence of the gradual deterio- 
ration of the receptor, processmtt and eff^-ctor mechanisms of the body after the peai:s of 
proficiency in the early or mid^»%eniies. Some of these h>sses can be corrected, such as 
certain visual problems (by use of contact lenses) but others cannot be corrected, such 
as dci-rease in visual aceomnnnlaticm and in simple reaction speed. These deteritiration 
priKcsses may be sloued diAn bv frequent and regular exercise, but there continues to be 
some decrease in strength, speed, power, agility, flexibility and ability tt> recover from 
iniury. At the same^ttnic. ihese factors are very impi>rtant to the htHrkey player. 
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Itilhe itfiinii pla\cr\ hciietif ..however, is his •Skill/' in the fullest sense, Only through 
years of expi-nencf dcies he learn to climiiuOe irrelevant cues and response *thus alluwing 
himH*ll t4> eonserse cner«> ami yet be etlective. Increasingly his |)iertormance is con- 
trolled In kiiicsihetic as op{>osed to >isuai teedback, as he establishes appropriate nmtnr 
pro»»rams or sulmiutincv and thus Irws his perceptual and intbrniatijfm processing 
mechanisms to attend to other cues u hich hIII assist him in his performance. In this way, 
his cxiHTieme in suvh a tremendous number of specific situations ecjutps him to contend 
better i%ith anv Ki>en situation than a Uh^s experienctfd individual. 

A^c relatcil facttirs. tlien. play both detrimental and enhancing roles in influencing an 
tndiviilnars performance in hockey at any given age. And, there appears to be ;i some- 
what optitnum a>!c at which the average player may ho|H' to realize his greatest potential. 
One might w«inder to what esienl coaches at the different levels have this information 
and kce'p it in mind as the> train and coach hockey players season atier season. 

Ptawr Mutur A hitity Charaaeristu s ^ 

S|Hirtswrners. coaches and ph^-sical educators, among others, contend that a variety of 
ph>Mcal or psvchophysical charavteristits are important iti lix hcKkey performance, but 
arc the\.' What do we really kni»w about the importance of reaction lime, strength, 
speed. |H\wer. etc. to ice hi^liey playing? 

I hen is an extremelv limited amount of work in this an-a of hcKkcy. In 1956 Olsen 
Reported ailnunistering five psychological tests to 2(i varsity htnrkey forwards frona five 
cotloj.cs in \hv Hosum area. He correlated the results of his tests t>f simple reaction time, 
vhoia reaction time, discriminatory reaction time, depth |>erce*ption and tacSiist<iscope 
span of .ipprehens»»n with d measure of individual offensive hcvckey ability. The average 
niimlH r i»t «*)aK and assists per game bv each player during the season was use4 as the 
measure of tmtividual 4dtensi%e hcnrkey ability. Correlation ctwfrieienis between the 
hocke> ability scores and psvchological capacity tests ranged from -.172 for depth per- 
ception, to ^ J9H for simple feactiiiii time Qi)), 

In l%4 in UH>king at anthropottietric and motor performance characteristics of 14 
\ arsirv hockev plavers. Selder found that mmi of the players were dominant mesomorphs 
with low atli|H)se measurements and above average in dynamic arm strength but average 
or below in other tests o\ nu»tor fitness (21). 

Mc(iiUivar\ conducted a similar study in 19h5 to investigate the relationship between 
hi«iki\ pl.uini; ability and i4»tal binlv reactum time, total bi^d) movement time, peri- 
pheral >isu»n and depth perception. Simple movement time *.!iowed a fairly high and 
significant correlation with hockev ability, but all other correlations between capacities 
itn^ the criterion were K»w and mmsignif leant (12). 

Mcti\ ler liHirnl no significant improvement over a seasc»n cm auditory or visual reaction 
times amoni! adult male h(K'ke\ players (p).. 

in l*^> ^ Ail xaiider and others examined the relationship of grip strength U\ speed and 
.iccurac\ i>t the wrist and slap shots. I hev found low positive but nonsignificant ctirrela- 
tit>tis iHtween dimiinant hard ^rip strength and vdtKity of shots, with those for slap shots 
slii:htK hiyhcr (r 0.25) than tor the wrist shots (r 0.10 to().l2). Correlations between 
•Kciirac\ «»t slhHitin^ and dominant hand ^np stn*ngth were lower than those for grip 
strength ami speed n| stu^Ming. I hey concluded that there was apparently little 
relationship kiwcen «rip strength and the speed or accuracy with which an individual 
sh(H»ts the pock <h. 

in l^»4 Alexander and his colleagues ttHik a different approach. Using a cinetnato* 
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jjraphk- atialvMs ofih.- skattns "lap ami wrist shois. ihey tuund that ct|iht major muscle 
actions «l the shoulder, ami and wrist wdre cvsential for the shots.' Having tested 
«n'n«th in each of these muscle groups and speed of shinrting. thev gave their experi- 
mental group live weeks of isometric exercises. Retesting showed that this group had 
made signtlicant gains in velwity in both shots as well as six of the eight strength 
measures while the control gn»up showed a significant gain for one strength measui^ and 
lhe>»risishot(lK 

Ihis suggests that there iva measurable relationship between strength of specific 
muscte groups of the shoulder, arm and wrist, end performance of at least two of the 
many skills of hockey, and that urength improvement in these areas improves the shots. 

Thus, although wc know for sure that there are playing ability difTerenees among our 
players and we feel that we can say where some of them lie in psychophysical terms, there 
IS an extremely limited amount i»f researeh evidence to verify our beliefs. We know liti« 
about the particulars that separate the Orrs. Hulls. Drydens and ^fespositos fn.m the 
mass of our hi>ckey players. 

Skill Ittemificatiun und MeasuremvAt 

Fftective motor pertormance in ice ht^key includes proficiency in ivrtain basic motor 
skills. It seems importantrto be able to identify and measure these skills, lests designed 
to measure the basic skills may be used to help the teacher and coach select their best 
perftirmers. t<. equate teams and to identify the strengths and weaknesses,of their team 
members. 7 hey al«> may be used to stimulate interest and effort to improve. 

Relatively lew skill tests are available in ice hivkey. although as carlv as Brown 
suggested three items for testing the skills of women. Her items were snetd skating and 
dribbling, goal shooting, and dribbling and d.nlging. Her scring system wav-mn 
explained completely and no statistical analysis was discussed (4). 

In preferenw to putting as many as 100 players through a series oX routines l^ select 
and ehmurare them in successive workouts. Doroschuk and Marcotie (l%S.f><»> 
devekiped a skating agility test. They adapted the Illimm Agility Run for use with skates 
on tee. 1 hts involved increasing the distance between the chairs for convenient use of the 
blue lines. From a standing start at A with a stick and puck, the subject stick handles the 
puck to B. returns to cross the starting line and zigzags up and back around four chairs 
placed 20 feet apart, up to the blue line at C and then returns to finish at'D (Figure 1 ) 




Figure I. l>or«»sthuk and Marv<ittc 
Skatinit Aititity I est for Skreenin«t Htickev PUym 
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Tho reliability established hv te\t-retest an 27 first^year college tna1e> tn an ice hiKkcy 
class uas M}, I he bisertal correlattiitt between the instntcuir's subjective evaluation and 
the agility test w-as H.t. The authoK suggested that on the basis of these resuhs consider* 
atton should be given to the use of this test as a screening desiee to rate hockey players 
objectively anOftkiently at initial trytrnts, and as a short objective test fur hockey 
ability. w/ 

SjHvitic ice hi»ikey skglls invt»lving spiked, endurance, agility and stick handling, as 
pertormed bv IH seventh ^radc b*»ys. were compared to merail ratings of the boys by 
contpeteni juilgcs to determine their degree of relationship by CantrelK He nrported that 
si^ of the nine skills n'latt;d si^nifjcantly to the criterion, and that these skill tests ctmW 
be UH*d ill selivtin^ team members (5^ 

In ^mother attempt to arrive at an achievement test in hockby. Hache obtained a 
multiple correlatii»n o\ MO when the results of his test items were compared with iudges* 
ratings. With his 2.^ varsiiv hockey players he alM» noted a significant contributtcm to the 
multiple correlatitiii^ot two of his ?esi items--crosvners and tee hcK'key abilitv. He then 
computed a regression equation to evaluate basic ice hockev skills on the basts of his datd 

Mcrnneld and Wallnrd. lurking with l.^male college students. develotK*d six tests for . 
measuring selected basic skills tn hockey. 1 he test reiest methcHt indicated that id the 
original six tests, the forward skating speed, backward skating spiHrd, skajing agility and 
puck carrv tests wvre reliable. V aliditv coefficients ranged from /^S to .*lh t4»r the four 
lesls wht n ihev were Loiiip.tred h» subjeetive rankings tn each skill. Intercorreiations 
anions the Usts revealed that the piick carrv lest was the best single item fi>r measuring 
iwcrall hiickcv pl.i>ing abiliiv <Figire 2l. but that at least three of the items should be 
tncludcil Ml .1 hiKkev test t>atterv It shituid be nc»ied that their puck carry test is in 
several respects similar to the Oorosihuk and Marcotte Skating Agility Test. 

lm> 
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^ f Ifture ij^KV M.irktn{k»s tor Mernlii ltJ and Waltnnl Vul k i jrrv I est 

Mcrrilield and Walford nest did a study to determine if the tests thev had devised and 
proved with ei»!lcgc mafes were apphckble ti» clementar> schoolchildren. Using *M boys 
between H ami II vears old in a Pee Wie hoikev program, thev again foumi that their 
ftmr tests were reluiHc and valid measures of the skills fieing tested. althoH^ih some 
modifications miiihi be advisable at this^ge level. I hey suggesieif that the teaelier and 
coach consider iht*se four ski!! t\^ts as an aid to ev aluate the status of their pcrs<mnel and 
to assist in groitpmt; bt»vs ft»r eompetition where differences in tlieir skill shtmid be taken 
in i'onstderaiion 

I he behcK o\ ihe hi«h seht»o! lUKkev coaches of V ernon's vurvev regarding the merits 
of the curved stick in forehand shooting i2S) was vt»ntied bv Na/ar s stiidv results ilH). 
He fount! that the curved blade luWkev stick imparted a signdlcantiv greater veli^ttv and 
wassiKuifkantlv nn>re accurate than the straight blade stick hir the wrist and slap shots 




in the skating and standing pmirit.ns. He aUu found the skating slap shot to be the 
fastest and least accurate, and the standing wrist shot the slow^t of the four shots 
studied. AleM.idcr and his rt>!leagues. while getting the same general results, found the 
landing slap shot to be the least accurate of the tour types of shots and the skating wrist 
wiot. the most accurate 11)/ 

Penonallty 

What do we know about the personality as well as the psychosocial foundations of ice 
hockey players? What kind i>l characters are they, and how did they become that way? 
Charavler J'raits 



It we accept the theme «t one of Ogilvie and Tutko s'ighly intemting anicles. we 
must acknowledge that playing hockey d«ies not change or build character, but merely 
allows it to develop (19). Whether or not one accepts this thesis, a greas deal of under- 
standrng may he gained from Imiking at some ot their other findings. They have identi- 
fied a team spt.rt pervmality as one which tends toward extroversion, atllliation with 
others, a lower level of aggression and a tendency tti be levs creative than that of the 
iiidii idwai sp»>rt personality . 

As Ogilue and l utko have done in other sp»»nN. at least two reseanhers have 
attempted todislmguish a h»H.key personality •typ^ " One attempt in this direction was 
made by Bird m l«*7i with 54 Canadian women intercollegiate ice hcvkey plavers. Using 
the lb Personality Factor Inventory (Ift PFI). the l-PPS and the Pcrsunaltiy Researeh 
Form tPRF». she found that in itmiparivm to the national norms, the female htickey 
plavers were high in autonomy, intelligence, endurance, abasement, creativity and 
independence I hev Here low in alliliation. si^ial approval and dominance. Ability 
levels were not dittcrentiated by separate traits cuept hv the autonomv and dominancif 
scales o! the PR I I here appeared no significant difference in team scores over a three- 
year perittd (3). 

A second study, by Fisher and Shtwn. has given us Sixteen Personality Factor Inventr- 
ry profiles of collegiate ice hiwkey players {S=^ 15). collegiafe goaltenders (N = 15) and 
National Htickey Uague goaltenders (N = I4>. Their study found no significant personal- 
ity trait differences between collegiate ice hofkey goaltenders and players, nor between 
'."ilegiate and professional ice h«»ckey goaltenders. They did find, however, that col- 
legiate |tut professional ice hockey giultenders differed significantly frtim thb general 
male p<i»ulation on 8 of the 10 perst>nality traits. In comparison with the general male 
populatn»n. the h<Kkey goaltenders were characterized by the following traits: more 
intelligent and quick tc» grasp ideas; more expedient and less bound by rules that dictate 
performance; more shy. re«strained and threat sensitive: more demanding of attention 
and ovcrprotected; more apprehensive, self-reproaching and troubled; more liberal and 
expenmentinjj: m«.re undisciplined and less controlled: and mc»re tcnsi;, frustrated and 
fretful (6). 

Although these two studies. wi!h a limited number of subjects, do not pnnridc much 
foundation for talking of personality 'types" peculiar to hwkey. thev do suggest some- 
thing of a spi>rt specific personality that remains relatively unchanged at least over three 
years among the women and from the collegiate to the professional ranks among the ^ 
men. This second study als«) suggests that, although the roles of goalers and players may 
bedilferent.their personalities are not necessarily. . 
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^ \\ is ottvn stated that participatton in spmlv atlects Ihe individual's pcmmalit y. vociat 
intvractioiu. iharatier an^ other fMMiiionai qualitie^i. favorabi y or untavtirably. It xs also 
ptmthic thai individuaU with certain perumaiity patterns might select spurts coinciding 
\uth these traits. Ihe tollawing studies ot hwkey players su^i^gest that both of these 
things dcviir. 

Vii/. tit his *erv interesting^ and seemingly well-dtKumented st«My.* makes a strong 
vase lur h^nkev pla>ers develi»ptng certain character traits as a result of heing part of a 
subcuittirv tit hivKev players which, by and large, has its origins in everyday working 
vlass values, atittudcs and customs Webb\ data on Michigan State athletes support 
rile taci that huckev ptaym come from families of relatively low income Kit). And Va?'s 
ot»scr*atio«s of htukey players' personalities being molded as a result of seeing their 
sfH>rt as a me aiis t»l soiial and economic mobility parallel very closely those of Winberg 
ami Animl i2hi m liMiking at the occupational culture of the boxer- 

lo uhat e^ttent dcvs this lead to answering the question of why thetv is ^o much 
tfghlinj^ ami violence in hiKkey? 

Supmtltiouft Behavior Among Hockey Plajren and GMches*^^ 

l iiilav. when the idea of science approaches the sacred, mpgical practices arc usually 
smiled ai as being amusing or frowned upim as being utterly ridiculous. As a result. 
|K t»plv an- usually reluctant to admit involvement in v^hat others regard as nonsense, and 
>ct tlu theme of superstition continuously appears in the literature oi sport. Often it is 
sti ll as III l i>ny Hsp<isito in his shutout streak in 1%^ when he continued to wear his 
wi»rn-out tfoalte equipment* saying. "It's not because I m superstitious, it s just that 
ihmjjs ha%e Inen going s*i v%ell lately that I don't want to change it." 

hans seated close to the Montreal Canadian's net imihediatety before a game's start 
ha\e noted that big. sisi linii-four goalie extraordinaire. Ken Dryden. closes his eyes and 
hows his heid. When asked why. he respimded. "I simply don't want to see the red lights 
go 4m behiild the goals when the a-fcrce signals for testing just before he drops the puck. 
Whenever I see them flash. I have a bad game/' 

<ioaltes are not alone in this ritualistic, superstitious behavior.' Anyone who has 
ctiached or played hockey has seen gcHKl examples of this kind of thing. There is the 
fellou uho used colored plastic tape on his stick one game for lack of anyt>iing else and 
mm refuses to use anything but that color as a result of scoring, and there is the young 
niatj ^ lu. played w ith «nly a single band o\ tape an»und the tip of his stick blade and now 
coniciuis I hat that is the only way to play. 

Suoater niimbers certainly have some magical quality as any coach or manager will 
atti^t as every player >;rabs tor numbers 9 or 4 or whichever numbers are worn by their 
professional htHkey heriH?s, 

While most luwkey su|)erstitions operate <m an individual lescl. there are certain 
rituals ackni AledKcd by entire teams. There is the common clustering together of team 
niemKrs before the game where they pile their glcwe dd^hands one on top of the other 

•P.-.i.li i». A th.^ ; t K A r?»u»t f.f «ni>tiir mlrrr^trd m hi«fcr» and iu«i.a«htn|{ «t Ihr mint*T \*nU% \ 

. ...r plr. . ! ful !«.• kc> Ir^Kur pU»ttv «nd vmr A tb< ulr4% Ihu ^^^M^^nAti takrtt Ir.^n 4nd» O flr«rn % iHfrtolinu 
jrt..l, > r-ou.h ImU.fc MappMft J HumplnJ Suit m \^rrkrn4 ^au^xtm M4» > l'*-|/|»p ^1 >l ^hith.mludrN 

m4i.iMtt...m|..t.nWr.,<U , ^ M^K*, .« S|>.^t. * fwprr in»r« *t thf Scvfmh W„»W t ,^rr%% »»! V.ii.4.«ir%. Srpt W*0 if) ButK^rM 
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ami so throuKh a sort ol chant and end *ith an otU-n unidcntillaWe vcU. Pn»hablv the 
- most universal ritual .Kcurs just prU.r t.. the ^amtf when players skate in Jri»it of their 
giMl andi)4p t he goalie on t hv^ads for good luck . 

Why dopurtieipanis »4 sports, where skill and hard work arc jjenerallv thousht to he 
the determining taetors in success, bei-ftme involved in this tvpe of superstitious 
btfhttvior? -r I 

Ihriwgh research with animals and ma« in other lite situations, the vvlal sciences 
havesu«Kcsted at least a partial answer. Skinner found that a chronically hunKrv pieon 
when randimtly reinf«.rced with fiHKl would seize upon and repeat frequently whatever 
ht^havior it was ensa^wt in m Itelore the reinforcement. It acted as though there was 
somt jhins niasical about w hat it w as doin» just prior to being fed and s,i continued to act 
that way. presumably in h..t»es yf being ted again. Thus, as likely as not. this behavior 
would iKcur ..gain at the tiiie of the rand.mi delivery of HhhI and would be reinforced 
Smm this behavior dominated the pigeon's activity in its "belief" that it brought abwut 
the nintorcemem even though the reinforcement was random tl4:4H). 

This is not unlike Ks|>osito in his old goalie equipment or the fellow refusing to use 
anything but a particular coK.r of tape on his hockey Mick. If one takes int«> account the 
partial roinfoicemem c«.nditions under which this occurs, it is easy to understand «hv 
these types «»f responses and beliefs are persistent and difficult to extinguish I hat is our 
hockey plaver is like the primitive farmer who is dancing and it happens t<. rain; then 
when he needs ram. he dances. Occasionally he may be reinforced again with rain and 
he continues to exhibit this behavi»»r even thf>ugh reinforcement is onh intermittent ^ In 
fact, research and experience indicate that behavior thus partially reinformi originally 
persists longer when not reinforced than d.H.s behavior 100 ptrc-ent reinf..rceil originally 
Thus the luvkev phiycr persists in his superstitious behavior when he d«H.-sn t score is 
seore.1 against and is even vuindly beaten several times in a row. At that point he nns 
discmer a more tnmcrful bit »»f magic or blame ail his pmblems on the referees, the 
coach c»r sumeone or something else. 

Magi*,- IS apparently mmt commonly invoked where a high level «.f anxiety exists 
concerning the accomplishing of desired ends. Ahhough tht plavers have the skill ami 
kmmledgc t«. win the game, there are many factors which could upset this. I hev are m.t 
sure of the outc(»me. but their rituals give them a sense of assurance In luvkey where 
even dedicated practice and great ability don t always guarantee the «>utcomc. because 
opptMients are evenly matched, player injury and other dangers are ever-present and 
"getting the breaks" may become the determining factor. Thus, athletes and their 
coaches tend t(. d»» alnuist everything imaginable to ensure getting the breaks, and this 
most often inv«»|ves using what seemed t«> w«>rk Inst time. 

- What is more, a latent functi«m «)f magic is that it may contribuie to team morale. 
Certainly this is one of the respi.nsin, the players give when asked whv the* huddle 
t«.gether befnre a game to Kive their team sh«>ut and then skate bv and jap the eoalie on 
his pads. 

Strange as it may seem, superstition may pla> an imp«»rtant psvchologival role in the 
liteofthealhlele. 

PSVCHOLOGV IN HOCKEY COACHING 

In the past tc* years physical «lucators and psychologists haw deu-loped nnu h 
valuable inform« m regarding htm best to use oiaching and practice time. I hey ha*e 



discoveriHi sonto of tht? things a coach should be concernal about and some things he 
migHt igntirc. Making the most of practice and coaching time is one of the great funda- 
mentals of success $11 hi>ckey . Here an attempt is made to point out some of the variabK 
a hockey coach may do well to concern himself with in his work bt>th in practices and 
games. 

Practice 

We Icirn by doing, but repetition alone is not the answer. A look at the average 
person's handwriting reseals that ^'practice alone does not make perfect." There muM 
also be the intent lo learn . 

I he function o\ repetitive practice is overlearning so that the necessary fundlamemal 
niot4»r skills and nuwement patterns become automatic. The player should ultimately 
not ha\e to think about his biKly movements. I hey should become internally controlled 
Kii t^at his attention tan be fcnrused on the posititm he is playing rather tHan how to 
cradle the puck or remembering to keep his head up ind the puck down on m.w»t passes. 

With these ideas in mind, it is the coach's responsibility to organize his practices so 
• thai maHtntum etftcicncy and cftcctiveness ot learning occur. 

i>i\mhutum of Practkv ^ 

Rt*se^^rch and experience suggest that a reasonable distribution of practice is more 
ettective than a massing ot work on any one element. Repetition, as well as bringing 
K-netlts. causes a buildup of mhibition which is a resistance to further performance and. 
t4> some extent, learning 1 he bitdy and mind.resist and show it in boredom and fatigue! 
irritation and lack ef attention After a few repetitions, little valu« is gained and much 
ma% bt» lt*st in lime, energy and attitude deterioration. The coach is well advised to give 
' his plavers shor t bt>u ts of shmitihg broken by work on something else like skating, check- 
ing. passing or e\en restlng^ria'thefTtake them back to shooti ng again, A vari ety of 
drills i>r acti\ ine^ ob\ i<>us!> fits into this principle oi distribution of practice. 

Also: not un\ much should be attempted at any one time. Players shinild be chalkfnged 
to learn and remember things, but not be overwhelmed by tw many. An idea or two 
t«rm!\ erasped outweighs a variety of ptiints incompletely understood. A priority of 
P<nnts may be tackled onv or XWo at a time with time for the learners to internalize a^d 
practice their own. Ihts same coni^-pt applies to the development of fundamental 
skills, to an understanding ot positional and tactical play and to the acquiring of a 
repertoin * f s|>eLitU plays. Learning take* time as well as practice and an intent to learn. 

Si nff *f9Uf^' I V Dnlh {Whole xs Pan Leamingi 

An €>t!en asked qucsti<m concerns the merits of drills or lead ujr activities and more 
game hke scrimmages. A partial answer lies in the results of whole versus part learning 
research, in essence, these tmdmi^s s^iggi^t that the learner gains most from being 
ptescntetl w ith the hrgcst ' w hole' lich he is capable of handling. What speciricatly is 
desired in the perh>rmanceof this "wht»!e" K also an important consideration. 

Once the Icirner has a genera! ccmcept ot what is desia^ in the game as a whole, he 
neuls t€» be taken back t<> work on parts of it separately. As he learns and develops skill in ^ 
the parts, these skills can gradually be added to his play. 

Leartitng n^ults from repetition tm the specific skill practiced, so motor activities 
should he rehearsed as nearly .is ptissible at the speed at which they will be used in the 
game. I hev should also simulate iuher spet ific aspects the gamty as much as pmsible. 
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The mam advantage of drills over scrimmages is that in a drill the player is fotwd to 
concentrate on one specific skill, whereas in a scrimmage he has to do a number of things 
besides bemg mfluenced by the elements of scrimmage, such « trying to outdo the other 

to encourage players to practice and Kinforee bad habits and 
sh>ppy.performance. Players trying to adopt new movement patterns invariably return to 
erroneous ones when their anention is directed completely to playing the game The 
result IS that they reconfirm their errors or "get better and better at doing things wrong" 
u uncontrolled scrimmages. » » 

^Acknowledging that the athlete can only absori» specific amounts of instruction at any 
one time and that competitiveness and other elements of scrimmage are hishlv 
motivatmg. the coach still can do much. He can make his drills competitive and at the 
same time provide valuable work on specific elements. Going one step further, line 
rtfshes. plays coming out of the defensive Eone. power plays, playing shorthanded or with 

*" ■^'^y P«««^» that com. 

bine specific practice with contact, competition and self-evaluation. And. from a 
diagnostic standpoint, it is much easier tocoach when you ar« directing your attention to 
one phase of the game rather than to it* entirety. awniion lo 

.h^T :.M ^" ^'^'P*** "P situations, 

they should be .ncorp<»rai.d mtu ,he full game situation. Thi. m.ans scrimmages with a 
purpose. Each player nwvis lo know what he is there to concentrate on and should be 
given reminders whenever it seems necessary. v 
ThriiURh drilK each separate part of the game can be developed and polished to a high 

The l«lh>w,nK. taken from Meagher (13128-129). illustrates the whole versus part 
consi derati on t»f the t eaching learnin g process in hockey. 
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Flgurt 3. Ut us assume that th« coach is anxious to teach and have his plavers practice the 
compficatcd skill pattern of skating, headmanning the puck, receiving the pass back in a give and go 
situation, skating in on the goal, shooting. st..pping and r«bi>unding using the flip shot The part 
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skilU ii«\(iKnt .in siiiriiriK. ^tidinu. pasMn^. ijlwiinf;. rcvci\«n« thi pass, spiH?<lmjj up. slhHitiqg. 
%ioppiti|! .«ml NhiM>!iiiM iiijaih At kasi five liifli rem paitffns or suhpalicrns nia> he usal. depending 
«»ii llie ahilitv |e\el «•! e.ieh iithtefe , ^ 

- l^iiMern f invitidt^ separate and diMinet pari skilK >*herc each isiaught and praeticoi as a 
sep;«r.ileefMM\. 

- Pattern ii uieitides S \ul) p;ftierm, each the ^ **tiilMiiaiiiin ut tuiior m«>n.* diserele skills. 
-■ Pat tei;tt It t inviiides Ktih patterns 

Pattern W comhim s all ** etentenis into 2 suh patfcrtis. * ^ 

- Pattern V . the most omiphvaled but nuisi iiieaningtui ol ifie patterns, ptvsents the ^ ^iment!i 
as a i(nti\ . 

I he Umer the skdl le*el •»! the perlorniers. ?he more neeessarv it is to euneentrale on Pattern V. 
hreakinii: ihe skill do»ti tit snuilier parts \*here ahsoliiieU iicvi^sar\ t he higher the skill le\el the 
more «eei-ssar\ i< niav K-eonu* fo Vero in ' on one or nmre of the part skills tor p<^li%liin^ and 
rvfiiimj» lh«s. ii w voiieei^ahle that «me or nn»re leavers mi^ht best cuntvntraie on ^M\in^ and 
neeivin^ imsses iparis A. 4 .nut S ol Pattern li. ^hile others ho are quite adept at thcsi- skills work 
dili^eiilU oil juris H ami ^ Kh<H.|in^. slopping and rtK.undin^jJ. while still others >Mirk on the - 
whole pattern (pans I to 4» uniii ihev de\dop an appnviaiitm ot the mierrelalion^ip of the parts. i 

Communicalbn 

It a ioaih is \o the niost ln»m his pla\ers iti practice sessions and pantos, he must 
realf/cthe tniportanceot the method in which instrmtums and o»rrccti4Jns arc ^Mscn. Nu 
tnafter how much knowlcdi^'c a coach has, it uill do little ^inni unless he can jk»et it across 
to tits plavcrs. I tic tiiorc vonciscU and clearh tie can con\e\ his instructions, the more 
ettectt\e he i\ill Inv 

Research has sho\an that mott»r movements which ha\e their leasts in space and time 
arc \astK Ivtier eiMnnuihtcatrd through the \isual medium llian anv oilier Yet. most 
hockev instnicti(»n\ art i;i\en hv word ot mouth. ( ertainls there are times when the 
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sttuaitons where the coacli would communicate a great deal more through use ttf a 
demons* rat toil, diaiiram or chart, sketch, maunctic t^iwrd, tilm or movie, seqttencx* 
pictures or \ idco rcpla\ . As simple as it si*ems. too often we tori^et that "a ptetttre is woilh 
a thousand words. ' particularfv in nnwemenl. This should apply topre^ame "talks" and 
Ikiwei n iHrnn! sessic»ns as well as praeticrs and olher coaehinf>> si*ssions. 

Meaiiher. in his excellent h»ok i otnhhiji* Hinkvw makes a number ot sound 
nbsci\atinns aiHt suy^eslions'in Uns regard cl.^). He ot^serses that itiere is proliablv no 
greater waste m litKfev than the time devoted to detailed e^cpianations cm the ice during 
practices He advises the coach to review his practice in the loiker n<om while the players 
are suiting up. ' It new drills are u^ be used, he explains them in detail at that time. On 
tlic Ice. IvciMise hocke\ arena acoustics are usuall\ p«H»r. the instructor has tt> think 
Ihnuiuh the best techniijucs and tormalions to use when Iniet explanations and 
curriviions are fn fu tnadc Although some group communication is possible, tar the 
most important and Aucccsstut l\|>e ot communication t»n the tee is that involving the 
coach and one pla\er. Mass explanatums should Ik resened tor the h^ker nnim or 
lecture riHun .' 

Anal>.«k and ( orrection (Feedback) 

C oachcs usuallv reali/c that most games are lost fkvause ot mistakes ratlu'r than won 
as a tesiili ot su|>erb pla\. Most goals result trom errors of skill, tudgnieni. execution or 
pmitton. It lotlvws.therehire.al!t>r nmst things being equal, that the team making tewer 
mistakes will imariabU win. I hus the coach has the task ot analyzing indi\idual plaxer 
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ami ic:m. pci tornuiKv. Klci.titvinnhasltcon.nion and indivulual orr,»rs and prcNcribiiiR 
diivcliiiK. t O.,.rtmK ami drilling his players to the point that thcv c<.mmii these errors 
IcsslrequentU. , 

^jarpinM through n-jntiiion ot an act results in learnins •worr.vt as «ell as cornel 
haNts. M. errors should be eliminated earl> in learning. It i> easier to start a hahif than to 
slopomlearn a poor one. A coach needs to kno^ the technique anil other jH-rlonnance 
errors he can es|Kv.. and should endeavor to correct them betore thev become habit 

Meagher s five steps lor correcting and elin.inating mistakes st^ni st.und as anv. H- 
suggests , proper teaching ot the skill or technique. 2, adequate practice. .!> careful 
a wKsisol the sk.ll executi.m. 4j a thorough ..mierslanding ot the reasons tor lailure and 

I reaM.nalMe and pravticai suggestions lor inipri.veme»iJ il.hllS). He points out the 
.vlatuc- tni.htv ..f making comments like "skate taster." "try harder" ,»r Mo it right • 

he p aver needs a knovvlv.lge ..t results from h.v pertormancc. His improvemc-nt is 
de,Hmle.M upon a clear concept ol vvhal .s des.red and k-edback from his perlormance 
One of the coaeh > most important jobs is tosee that this is prtuided. He has to structure 
situations so that this information is torthcmiing directiv from the perlormance results 
i.r IS provulal in some It.rni ol sun>lementarv teeilhack. II st.me of his players are weak 
in their skating, he may ch»H.se to put them through a lest and so sh.m thein their 
«eaknesses m comparison toothers. II helmds thev ah- continually missing their passes 
he may have them count their passes completed in a given situation and then suggest how 
thev mas improve. 

Vukotapc. with us mstani replay, is pr.ning an invaluabU- t.H.I in helping coaches 
poim out I., plavers where they are making their mistakes in positional plav and skill 
esetntion while the situation is still fresh in the participant s mind. The principle ol 
mun«li..te feedback is om- ol the most important. Also, as s.H.n as possible after 
lecdlviivLis lUicliahcJearner sho u ld h. - given ^ivWc- ti.-p,-fU*rm^igi«».^mvmptiHg t« 
make the lu-cCssarv corrections. 

< .envraHv . .lie mote sf>ecilic the inlormation about the h-sivnse. the more rapid will be 
the m.pr..ven.ent Also, positive |)erlormance tvedback informati..n is usuallv superior to 
iK t:ative I bus. It It IS possible to sav how close it is to In-ing corrret rather than how 
wr«iiii! 11 IS. «e mav improve the learnmg ivhiwh occurs. 

As a means ol augmenting feedback to the coaih and plavers. Hermiston and 
asMH.afes ai the I'niversitv ot Windsor have developed an interesting statistical and 
cmpnter assistcd arrangennni <«). Anyone who has the personnel and.«.r financial 
resources nuuht do well to take a closer I.H.k at this svstem which |»..tentiallv mav analv/e 
the streniilhs ami weaknesses ot a team and its opposition during plav so that leedback is 
loadable between p.ri.Hls. Olcoury the svstem can onlv be as g.HHl as the int..rmation 
fed into ,1. |>ni with trained and specialiml ob^rvers at each s|Hciric aspect of the game 
the p..tentMl seems ast.«inding At last report it was being used to: indicate whether 
individual .iiul team insfl-uction is needed m fundamental skills; assist in establishing a 
K..n.c plan for individual plavers and^the tyam: motivate plavers to liecome more 
conscious of selvcte.1 individual techniques: and assist th.n,e responsible for selecting 
all star iean>s. >f should lead u> also to a more v..mplcte understanding of the game. 

Mental and Perceptual Training 

On the ciicepi of mental practice much res<arfh supports the worth of thinking 
fhroUMh tasks before their esecutu.n ami Mween {H rf«.rniance trials. iV mmt complete 
and general com hision is thai mental practice will benefit learning a speeitic skill to the 



decree thai nicnliil lacu>rs arc iniportatit in that sktirs tHTformance. The speed and 
C(»niplextt> tif hiHTkev alottc m»uld suggest that mental factors play an important role. 
Wtt|((«ut a doubt, players think through what they did right and wrong when given a 
chance, and they rehearse their next move where possible, as in taking a face-off or 
. beginning a break-out pattern up the They watch others play and in so doing learn 
and gain insight into their own performa!h:es. Coaches need to recognUe the necei^sity of 
this type of activity and faster it w here pmsible. ^ 

Clmely allied to this is a perceptual 4>r tactical testing andNraining technique used in 
hiickey in Hun^pc <2.^:bH bMl and in at least one study in America (22). In this technique 
the pla\er is quickly presented pictures (via a tachist(»scope) of various hockey situations. 
The pictures arc shown for imty a fraction of a second and then the athlete is asked to 
nuike several kinds of judgments: I) what he has see;i (how many pF^yers. where the 
puck is. etc.); 2l what has transpired previously (where the players* or puck came from): 
3) what will happen next (wheiie the player, are going, which direction the puck is 
travelling, who ^ill get it next); 4) what he would do in the situation (what particular 
offensive or defensive move he would make if playing a designated role fn this situation). 
As the time ^^t exposure of the pictures is gradually reduced, the player iLrns to 
rciogni/c and react more quickly to situations. 

Although this is still at the experimental st*.ge- it would appear to have potential for 
latt ice tramin^ (»f players to rccogni/e and react quickly lo various game situations. It 
may also cnliijhu'n us on \^hat exact cues a supcrii^r performer uses to enable him to 
mako the <lecisit»ns he must in t*rdcr to make his next move. At pa'sent we do not know 
ver\ much abt»ut \^hat exactly we should advise watching for to anticipate the movement 
ol others correcilv lh\ ue \\atch his eyes. head. biHiy or what to kmm best wherv he is 
iiotnu to move. sh*H»i ur pass? 
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WaTrnlCp : 

It has been assumed by reachers and coaches that warm-up exercises are beneficial to 
both learning and performance. The experimental evidence is btith scanty and contra* 
diett»ry. 1 here is some evidence, though littk to support the idea of beneficial effects on 
learning and performance arising from warm-up in exerctMrs related to the ones to be 
learned or performed. Rxperience* subjective as it is, would seem to support this. 

If inert Msed learning and performatKc benef»*s are experienced from warm-up in 
related activities. «me reason may lie in increased attention or perceptive ability. 
Percept IV ely. the \%arm up may serve to get the attention of the appropriate sensors and 
motor ntechanisms by means of which learning and performance take place. Mixierate 
activitv iclaxes ihe performer and attunes him to the task. 

B«»th research and experience appear to suggesi that appropriate warm up becomes 
increasinglv important >vith the increased age and skill level of the performer. Hxpertence 
*vottld seem to support the idea that ll- and l2 year oId boys may begin their hcKkey 
game, without loss of performance, as sinm as they can get dressed and onto the ice. On 
the iUher haiul. Natumal Hockey League plavers appear to perform at their best bnly 
alter a skating, stick-handling and shcM>ting warm-up of sevtA'al minutes. If these are 
Siiund observations, the highly skilled player may be compared to a precise measuring 
instrument ami the young, less skilled player to a less perfected instrument. Neither 
instrument (nor player) has been used for M>me time and the situations to which they are 
attuned have changed. The more crude instrument (less skilled player) adjusts or is 
adjusted fairlv rapidly to the new situation, but its performance only approximates that 
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dcsimi. I he hi^hU pttxiyv iiistrunu iit (the skilled plSl^erMakcs cunsiderahlv nmrc time 
l« bectime attunet! t«> the existing Mtuatitin. but its pcriormancc oncv adjusted is far 
superior to that ol the other. 

OtH- swniiiiBly inip»»rtam aspect of warm-up that is often jiarilv ignored in htKkev i% 
the elosc relauonship between the warm-up activities and those that are to r».IIow. F»tr- 
*>ian»pk'. atthouKh passing is a very important part .if hoikt-v. it is ..ften alm.»st t.rtally 
neglected m prv^ame warm-up. AIs.. there seems t»» be some confusion about the purp,»se 
o! the pregame shots on gi^il. Whether they are meant chietlv for atuning tht- 
perceptual motor mechanisms ot the field players, the goaler »>r both should be decided 
and perhaps a somewhat nuire game-like situation structured. 7 he activ-ies »if tmr 
hurttpean counterparts might be studied in this respect. 

Although there is a lack of inclusive research to supp.>rt the use i.f warm-ups in 
learnmg and perbirmmg motor skills, at least nothing has been sh.Vwn to be lost by their 
use. 1 heir purely ••psythoU.gical" value may well warrant their inclusion. 
Mothation 

Although much is heard ahi.ut the reastms lor pet.ple plaving hwkev. there is little 
solid evidence. Fisher, as part .>f his study, asked his ollege and pri)fessional g..alkeepers 
why thev became goaltenders and remained at it. I hev revealed that thevbccanie goalies 
because ot 1> ..pport unities provided t.» play htK-key when indeed thcv possessed ptH»r 
h»Kkey skills. 2) family pressures and .!> her*. w..r%hip. ! hev responded that thev cntlnue 
in Ihe sport lor (he opportunities it pr.wided - scholarships for higher edMcalion and 
increasetl canimgN with the corresponding life style. The challenge and excitenmnt ..f the 
goaltender V|>«isitu»n was reported as another reas«»n for continuing (h). 

I his in genera! w.mld appear t»» be supp..rted by Va/ in his thesis that portravs h.Kkev 
4>laVfLs 40tt,inK4y:iiK.ipal|y. from the lower social levels of vocuuv. and vis-M li/ing btickcv 



as their means t»f stvial iind economic advancement (24) 

With s.,nie understanding ot the players' underlying m..tives. it baomes one ot the 
coach's roles to see that the l«»ng range and immediate ni«>tivat«»rs are alwavs present. He 
must tmter a »lesire t«. practice to imprtwe. and play t»» win and vet not be t»»tallv defeated 
when beaten. 

Ohjt'i hvvy (/.<'i-<7of Aspimiiun ) 

I cam ami individual ..bjectives are needed. I he coath should help his plawrs 
tormuLiie pers«.nal and team objectives - s..me inv..lve a gradual building from dav t.> 
day and a e«.ntinuance all seas<»n regardless of the won and I.H,t rev'«.rd while «i|hers 
involve maintaining the right level of aspiration l..r each game. It is this kind of planning 
that has a team "up ' just the right amount tor eaebc«>mpetiti..n. it is this same kind ..f 
psychologieal planning and preparation that prevents indiudual plaver and team 
"stalencss" right at the p<.ini in the sea-trn where the need for motivation and output is 
greatest. ' 

Having an objective and level of achievement is important in practicing each 
individual skill i>r strategy. A player should not just shinu: he ^h..ul.| he working to see 
how many sh..fN out of 10 he can score or h.m many he can plate in the corners. The 
player needs to bv aware «»f his objectives and reminded when necessary. 
MtmivHlum and Gamesmanship J 

M.>meniunt is a real phen«.mfnon in h»Kiey. as in many sports, and appears th.st'ly 
akin to the uiea of an ..ngoing and interacting aspiration aid performance level, H<.w it is 
handled by the coach. b«>th whil« a part i.f it or battling against it. certainlv has 
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ii«|H»rt;mt influences ,.n the riMiltsol nanies It applies nut 4»nK l«. particular fjanus and 
siKvilK parts ot frames, but als*. to »hulc series oj ijames where a team is on a uinnintt 
(spree or in a Iminii slump. 

Il is essential a team with monientum to keep ijuinm it is just as essentia! for the 
other leant orieams to try t.. slow it d.wn. 1 he winnins team should trv U> discover what 
11 IS doinp that IS so eflective and continue t.. use it" to best advantaKe. With the Iminu 
team. ulm.Mt anything ^oes to try f.» break the trance. A plov of•som^^son <s usually 
employed to jjct* stoppage ot play that may anger or otherwise disrupt tile opposition. 
So. «»ne sees the Uisinj. leant s goaler s pad KH)se or stick unser^icx-able. or a penaltv 
aaarded that in a few seconas may turn the tide. Or. if the momentum has carried on 
into the hre..k between |>eri,Hls. one may find a c«.ach asking for measurement of the 
opp..silioii goaler s pads. This is perhaps an exploitation of the rules, but an integral part 
of the |>svcholog> of coaching. 

SlittivaiHtn. or dnnituiH Sft)n-.* 

Make pr.ictices liiu. challenging and well organized with noselfy contests, interesting 
drills and >crinmiaging where appr.»priate. Pr.nide a variety of meih.Hfs and content but 
use consistency in treatment of players. I se words and other signs of ena.uragemem 
where appropriate in preference to words ..f disparagement, ahhough Ihev ttx.have their 
place. Be ple.isant. fair and res|Hvtful ..f vour plavers and thev will recipnKMte. Make il 
clear how v.ui w«i! select vour team and what ui|| be expected ..f those chcisen/Be as fair 
honest and c«.nstruclne as possible in explaining to a plaver whv he did nft make ihJ 
team. Ilirough example and w.-rds. help the plavers to he proud of themselves their 
team, their game and aW that they represent. If thev have pride, which comes with 
self-respect, and someihmg worthwhile to Un.k forward to. a great number ..f the other 
moti\atorN will t.d! into place. 
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Learning and Perfomnance 
attheHi^h Skill level 

John t). Lawihvr 

Peimsyhama Stufv Urnvvmly 
VmiTnityPurk 



Motor Skill Lcarnlttg 

* Learning is a relatively permanent ehange in behavior multtng thmi ek|>ertenee. 
I here are many theories as to how such ehange is bn>ught about — from those who 
emphasi/e the mental aspects to thoxe emphasi/tng only observable and measurable 
behavior. In learning motor skills, one learns to select rnd weave together into unified 
action patterns a number ol movements or simpler patterns which, up to that time, have 
been more or less disass^nrtated. I deHne motor skill ^earning as the purposive putting 
tiigether of movements, already in one\ repertoire, into an organised pattern (the word. 

purp^fsivt- implies an intent , an objective, a «oaU. I defmfe skiH as the functioning of these 

learned patterns. RusJhall and Siedentop describe learning as the shaping and controlling 
of behavior through reinforcement contingency w la Skinnerl. and base learning on the 
relationship of the behavior to its ct>nsequence (4>. 

The beginning stage of acquiring a physical skill involve he obtaining of a general 
idea or a gross-framework idea of the acticm pattern desired, dome writers have preferred 
tt» refer to this higher neurological direction for actton-framework as a cognitive plan or 
^ an operational plan. 

I shall attempt to describe some aspects of miuor-skill learning at the high skill levels 
and stijpie methmls employed bv teachers and coaches, without any attempt to defend a 
specific mCthtHl. First let us Unik at stmeof the basic or simpler patterns upim which the 
high skills are built. 

• During its de\etopm^t. the human infant makes about all the gross movements of 
which its bul\ is capal^e. It squirms, stretches and contracts its bcxly and body pans 
throtitfh m«»si of thc»sc p<»tentials made possible by muscular attachments. Then it 

^ dcvekif^s through the stages of crawling, standing, balancing, walking and climbing. 
Stnin the child is kicking, striking, throwing, jumping, hopping, skipping, running, 
changmg direction, etc. C^uttcridge did an emensive study of approximately 2.00() 
children's motor achievements beftw the age ol seven and included, besides many of 
ihme attuities already. listed, pndlciency in tricvcling and in catching and bouncing a 
ball l2>. l ater siiidics of children have confirmed (nittcridge\ fimlings as to child motor 
skills. 





hatiy Auiumaiiim, Then More Complex Patterns 

Ah varU siuAy In hmcs, CQnlirmcd hy more n-cenj studios, indicated that intenrati..n 
0\ these sinipk-r types ot motor activities into nuirv «wiplcx skiiU benim as MMm as each 
acttuti lias reached a stase where ait the ehild's attention is not requin-d in its 
IH-rt.wnuimv. It seemed to lonts, that each activity had to In-onu- aut.miatic bet..re the 
, i htid was tree to combine acti\ ities to any great extent U). 

iiicnuvhick of Skill 

l ite itHliMdual s advance toward higher levels ot skill is a matter ot puit4n». i„wther 
snupler ..cis ...to mor.- complex movement continuities - ot buildinK hifjher hierarchies 
lie .mcYau s or ch;...is a series ot successive acts into an unl,»ldin^ pattern t..-3lhieve a 
res..lt He puts ..rn. and ley m,.vements lo^jcther in swin.minjr. He c.mbines runnini> 
.«i.d vlj.u.«...u .l.rect..m mto ta^ jsamcs. He weaves t..«ether sevx;p!tnrtmpler acts int.. the 
»!..,ues ..J Mcks. mumble-de.pet:. leaplro^. playing catch. He dc^-s handstands and 
sun,vrs.od.s. He advances to eu-rcises on the sideh..rse and the horwunlal and parallel 
tv.rs. He-piouresses .n I Jttle Iamkuc sports and in high sch.ml athletics. 
Attention on C ue Keading f 

Adv.,.u t .l motor skill learning emphasi/cs peneptton of what t..do. and much ..I the 
mou «.c,.. ui,»si„,eni ,s co«tn.|led without IWus »l attention on UkIv movement. In 
b..scl...n ,tu ,v(..u.r Jlelds the ^rounder, pivots and throws" to the appropriate base in 
wh... seems to t,c .... i....nterrupted continuity o| acti.m. His attention is on the ball then 

»»'t li,s throw . not on his moventents. In f,H.tbalt. the plaver starts »« tackle 
«nl, the h..ll ..„d cuts m or t,ut according t.. the cues he reads trom defensive plaver 
......... I,,. .„,.,u,o„ stavs ahead ot KkIv acts to catch the cue f..r the ne« .-.ct- ln 

basKciI... 1 1 K plaver Icarus lu dfivi^ilu>vn the tlo»*. dribbling the hall uhile his altenlion 
.s I.K i.scd ..I., ad. siarch.ng lor cues as t.M,pen men. open lanes. ,»ftensive screens, etc. In 
U sp..,, jrfaver catches and mterprets key cues, then turns them over t.. the b.Hiv 
lor apiHop.,..,. rx^ponse while his attenti.m is m..ving ahead to catch the ne«'imponam 
, I .„un,her ,h..t Jones rep«>rted the same type ..I ai.tomatic pertorntance. then 

In J.yr h» , ... Ji.cs ... preschool children although ..I lower degrws ot cmiplexitv t.t» This 
p.o .,!„.„ ,.| ... ,en..on d.rectum from My movement is familiar m the behavi..r of the 
. sk.ll.<i ,>p,si ... ,hc p.anist reading ..n ahead and getting w.»rds or rnnes for later 
^ .X spo.ist ^ « htk- .h.; fingers and hands are responding t.. previously read cues. 
-' l-avtors in Speed 

Much of the learning at higher leiels in ball games imolves catching the cues uuicklv 
l.>r lb. „.v, appropriate act. ( ue discr.minati.Mi .mpn.vcs ami the learners catch 
.... ..•, .,,.,.,•..„„, ...es. I hev can also abbrewate the cues to onl?the first bit appearing 

.n»1 I . I ,„ , Ik rest fron, background ..f e.jH-r.ence from a m^tal cnsg-uct . as it wert- 
vVHh K...„.,.g. unccrta.ntics are decreased and anticipati./ speeds response. Often the 
..ppr..p„.„. r.s,,o..ses t., cues are «lreadv .prepr..grammJd resp..nses. •Progranimed- 
nK,...^.t,... .....sd. commands are structured before the nanement sequence begins and 

Uo* through w.th kss attention and faster action. 

Leaminf! PreeiM> and Kapid Perception 

l>.so.;i.... cue reading and interpreting traditumallvtave been called well learned 
pcrc. pi.o,. I e.cep... n is the organization ami inierpretati..n .,f sensors stimuli in the 
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fi«ht ol prc\ioiis c\pcriciKc. Ihc iiniount and type ot prcvunis ovpcrictav attcci the 
proiupttiess ami acciiracv of tlic rcc»»jinitum. Pcrcvptums arc larjicU Icaria-*!. and 
coiisUlcrabUMinu- and experience mav he neeessary hefure prompt and precise 
m:ti«tMlu»n develops, ^ et in physical edueatjtm and sports, the res}>onsive act is otten 
itiapprttpriate oi tm» late to be etTceiive wiihmit prompt recit^nitiim ami action, it seems 
to take vears ol practice to etch out the varietv of precise {HTceptions essential for hinh 
level sports tK*iiormaiKvs. 

TraitOirr and ModifliMUiun Without Con^oUk AHarene&s 

Much 4»l the movement adjusttiient in hi^h-skill learning is traiisterahle trom pr^'vioiis 
. experience. MiirtHiver. the refinements and revisions of mo\etnents durinj;* tnotiv.ited 
practice are ofien effectaf hv kno>%ledjije o\ residts without precise ctmscioiis ijutdaiice: 
i.e.. otie ofien impn»ves durin;;: practice or ccmipt»iiiion witliout knowing exactiv ^hai 
part ot the act was changed I here is. i»t course. trt;:5 and revisi.»n wiih kiiowIrdMc of 
results and ith attempt to irtiprcne. 

PoliUi of Pam 

At advamed skill levels, when aiialvsis reveals that some pan of the total act is in need 
ot revision, the adxaiiced subject can practice the act bv tt»custn« attention onlv on the 
part beinu readjusted: the rest o\ the act is performed m.»re or less antomaticallv. In 
putting the shot, one can f*>^Ms attention on ki^pinii* the elh.m cNist to the sule an<i 
directiv behind line oi Mart id tli^du ot'the .hot. or .»ne can coucentraie on ihe exfended 
arm and Kaked wfist durirv* tennis sin»kin^. 

Short Stimulus Duration and Prograotmed Response 

Luc j:ecuiiUUiun seems to he jiteatlv speeded bv practice wi^h stress on KfHv^l, ami 

attention \o extraneous stimuli is larjtely eliminated. Whiting says the interval needed for 
, i^^inctdence anticipaiion ran>»cs from milliseconds ti» 2()0 milliseconds (.OS \o .20 sec > 
anioM« various individuals I he time for airplane rec*»«nitit»n 4»l pictures presenie*! ou 
a tachistoscope achieved bv Naval flviii^ cadets iti World War II %%as. bv requirenieiifr 
• mlv .N milliseconds tmS secJ. Some cadets were reported to hav«-hM4;ned to recoL'ni/J 
tachistoscopic preseniaiions of airplane ivpes in much shi»rter time thalV^ msec, (ireeii 
states \mm his experiments in audition that the ear can distinguish a ddten nee in piich 
of sounds when ihe si^Mials exceed in duralum onlv 2 miUiseconds It is apparent (hat 
neede<l lenuih of slimulns duration tor human perception can be j;ieatlv sh.»rlened bv 
lUittivated pracliee. 

Secmuiiilv wuh the exlrcme shoriiiess ot reco^nitlon time and the alreadv pro,^rammed 
response, hiiihlv skilled individuals eaii learn to react nujch taster than indicated bv 
classical reaction time and movement time studies' Bi^; Leapie basebaH plavers often 
take a step torward. a bmlv rotation and a swiny of thd hat. but cheek the final wrist 
extension when the Inill is low or wide of the plate. I his;i|uicker adfnstment is a tvpual 
example o| rapul adjustments bv the highly skilled tt. the cKij^encies of tt,e situation, 
i.ven the uinpin-s sometimes have trouble judyinu this act. an act which, despite b^uK 
rotation and aim movement, is Ic^mIIv no strike it the wrists siav flexed and the bill 
varies even inches from the strike /»me. 

* Coincideme^Anticipation 

Striking at a thrown ball involves cuincidence anticipation resjHmse. a resptm^c which 
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. has been loiind i \|Hiiinciit.ilU to be initiaud. stnmer than a classical reactum timc 
respotisc. I oincidence atiticipatioii res|>«>nses an.- m.t t.fily faster than classical rt<iction. 

• time n-s|MMisfs. but ihev are niyre susceptible to iraminj.. M»»tivatetl practice tor as the 
«>|terani ps>chol«>KiMs sav. reiiiluaeU coritiiifjencvl can do seseral thiUfts. In hilling! a 
inovitns ball. Uv example, the subjict can learn lo catch earlier cues. hefiVc initiate his 
respimse sooner. He relies on diUcrertt inl»»rmation. decreases hii iinvertaintv and 
enhances his anticipation. His past e\|H-riencc leads to ihiSe earlier, motv precise and 
discnnnnaiive cue readings and decisions. Whitins reports ihat.-in ball catching and/ 
thnminii. the individual cjin learn by' experience to obscn-c the ball path niore»quickl/ 
and to hKus tin the tarfjetTo be hit sin.ner i>l I his same readjustment ol attention uouiS 
seem toappiv i,. tennis, badminton, lacrosse. li«H:key and other «ames in\olvinn hoth/ihe 
reception and precise projection of a ball «>r puck. Ihe earlier and quicker obserx/tion 
permits eailierftvus on the tarjjei to l>e hit. 

Inditiduai Uiflcrvnves in PiiteiiiialU.% for QuirkneKs^ 

Skill in rivoKni/inj; cues quickly ami accurately and respt.ndin« appropria/ely takes 
much nu.tiiated practice (positively reiidorced resp.*nses>. A hiKh-level performer has to 
catch earlier cues.' be nu.re precise in iijterpretation and develop preprogrammed, 
adequate reN|».nses. 1 here an.-, of course, individual difHerenccs. in the levels of cue 
readuiK .md ies|H.nse iniiiatum which individuals can acquire with practice. Some 
individuals are bv nature slow in siniple reaction im\ hence have less success in sport-, 
requiring nqiid aniicipaforv reactions. If thev "wish tv f^ceJ in a sp.irt. thev should 
IHThaps. restrict themselves to sp^.rts such as jjolf. bi^lin^. billlafds. J.mg distance 
running, field events in track - sports where success dtAiiot depend so niuclt on fast 
cue perception atuf vcrv quick initiation of response. \ 

AiU'pt perceiHh^n includes selection of appn.priate cuesVom the displav and dis- 
regard ..f the unimportant, then the interpretation of these cue\in terms of past exptri- 
ence. it seems that this pnvess develops at the verv hiRh skiti level until Xhv quick 
recoKmti..n tl,>ws into the pr.njrammetl response with some lvpe\f sh..rtcuttin)j within 
the central mechanism. I his hvpothesis is based on the speed of sdch resp,.nses. a total 
ttme from stmiulus to action which smns to contradict earlier \-ports that choice 
reactions are alwavs much slower than simple reactions. I he shorter ti^»e of anticipatory 
res|H.nse in ., cincidcnccanticipation siiuati..n mav be a fact..r. I h\ subconsciously 
or«.ani/cd. proprioceptive Kuidance of response with(.ut peripheral feedback mav be 
auitther factor. \. 

Kx|icctan(;> and Deia% of Opponent Peneption \ 

i:xpectancy ..f an act. when crrect. spt-eds perception and response. HowevtV expec- 
tancv. when *ron>;. delays perception because of the time taken for the additional hew in- 
ter„retation an<t of,e„ the time taken to check an incrrect response alreadv started\The' 
reinterprctam.n of the display and the checking of the wron^ response increase the d^Huy 
be ore the t.ew response is started. Much of the strategy of c.mipetilive sports is based «^ 
«!ela>1n« an op,H.nenfs perception and creating false {HTcvpttons. [he nitcher mav thn«v' 
his chanuc of .pace ball w ith vihat seems to be the same total act as his fast ball delivery- 
vet he nets the slower ball nij.ht by mwin^ the ball back in his hand s,. that it rests 
aj.a.nsi his palm and the base ..f his thumb. Ihe batter s false pertvption causes him lu 
swin^ tiHtsiMtn. ' J 

Short.-r arcs of limb movement in kicking «.r thnminf. are often used so as to be less 
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a'vcaliiii; ot itucw to the opponent, liven the best tennis opponents were i^ften contused 
♦IS to uhether Pancho Sej^ura's stiort tuii handed torehand was iiuttatitiK a drop:shut or 
a hard drne to the base line BastetbaU players use peripheral visiofk on passes lest eye- 
t4Ku«/re\eal the exact path the ball is to be thrown. 1 he hiUden ball trick is almost as old 
as baMrf^ati. t he modern tmitbalt quarterl>ack is a penius at delavini* perception by the 
4»pp««net)ts as to w htch back is ihe real ball carrier. 

Fluctuation uf Attention 

In fasi. hijihiy competitive sanies. iMie problem ot the player is tt> have his att^-ntion at 
peak le\el ami directed toward the important cues. Hij^h level ot attention, in addition to 
ex'iK'ciancy and direction tor cue tivus. often involves a preparatory ptisture with change 
in muscle tonus and with preparatory muscles on stretch. Attempts to distract attention 
Irom Elective tiHjus are employed not only by the opponents but even sometimes by the 
opponents" suppt»rttnn: tans. I he ready si|;nal betbre the tennivsene is theoretically a«.. 
attempt to prepare the oppimeni tor rewvption.^although highly-skilled players mav vary 
the lime o\ initiation ot the ser\ ice. Baseball pitchers sometimes try to catch tfie batter 
withinit his attentiim at its peak, cither by pitchin«{ very rapidly or by using long delays 
Wiort: deliu-rv Batters learn to step out o( the box when they teel their attention level 
waning a bit. I his attention factor is the a-ason lor the preparatory signals at the start of 
the track sprtm. FiHitball quarterbacks attempt Xo vary the signal-calling inter\al betbre 
the starting signal, and vary the number ot counts called so that the oppcments cannot 
aiiticip.tii* itn which count the ball is lo be passed. I heir own teammates already know 
which will be the starting signal. 

Karl% Cuei^ and Cue Abbreviation 

A little more needs to he said about catching earlier cues, and even their abbreviation 
**ith tilling in trom mental construct. S<mie batters seem tii catch a ditlerence in arm and 
wrisi moium in pitcher s deli\ery of the curve and the last ball although this is not likely 
wiih si.fm- g*HHl piiclurrs. One defensive toiitball lineman insisted that he could catch an 
early cue ot ball movemertt by the sudden tightening of the center s Jingers just as he 
initiated the pas>. Players in various sports learn to interpret early body movements and 
even preparatorv jx^stures ot an opponent, hence get a preliminary start in counteracting 
the opponent's nest act. 

Practice for Speed 

. Practice of acts with the responses timed, under ciindttions which encourage faster 
action, seems to be elfecttve in speeding responses. Situations encouraging faster acti4>n 
for success are helpful. I he acts are timed and improvement in speed is positively re- 
warded (reinfi»reedK I he goalie is bombarded by succtn^stve balls with dl-creasing * 
iiftenals between them although ntit \o rapidiv as to prevent reasiinabie succ«*ss in 
blockuig the p»al tries, in fvotbalphe interval, from the first movement of tlie ball by the 
.center until the place-kick is executed, is timed until total time can be reduc*ed to four 
seciMids or less. Fast starts are practice i almost daily in competition by track sprinters, in 
the so called •wind sprints" of other »jH>rts. in the start for swimming races, by the base 
stealer in baseball, etc. Successful competitive ^-actions In sptirts often require fast cue 
reading and fast response by ihe defensive players who have little advance information 
abimx the opponent \ inttiatiim of his act. 
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C^mptexlIlM of the Percept ion^Prorm ^ ' 

Ihcrc are certain udditkmal a^ipect^ o\ perception (stinHilus discrinunajion and 
lecepttun. organl/ation. and inferprvfatiun) which need co»>ideUtion. 

FirM. perceplion is usuallv a combination ot input Irom various senses plus memory 
traces from past experience an interpretation of,a fused stimulus pattern which may 
ctmtain %ivuaf. auditory* tactual and kinesthetic stin\dU. Yet in spite of this seeming, 
complexity of the perception pr^Kcss. perception of relatively familiar objects %H?curs so 
raptflly as to appear instantaneous to the layman. 

Second, parts of this <iisplay. this H^tal styiulus- pattern, may never reach the 
awareness level ot consciousness atihr • h ihtW parts often affect the interpretation. 
I hink of the back^rtiund against vhich we see ^!isuiK^-W»e background helps etch out 

fig^r«..>el tte are often unaware of jusi what the backgnnind was. Beginning flveis 
have mited ihis effect *>f subliminal cues when they change landing practice from a 
familiar to an unfamiliar l»cld liven the experienced car driver adjusts his steering to 
maii> aspects i>f the unfolding surroundings with little or no awareness except of the 
major aspects of his total environment. He adjusts the steering wheel for road curves, 
deviations, bumps, small objects on ihe highway, etc., ith a light finger touch while he 
observes other cars, talks to a comr miim. looks ft^ pairoi cars, etc. Subliminal stimulus- 
patterns and appropriate reaction are not unusual in human behavior. 

SUMIVURY 

.Several major changes occur as the individual nu>ves from the novice stage to the 
htghlv sktlk'd perhirnier. 

J. The skilled performer actu.-Ily relies on different and often earlier occurring 
information \^htch he discriminates within the total display or environmental situatiim. 

2. He has learned not to attend to extiar.eous facti»rs in the total stimulus ] f :ern. 

^. The cues have beccme much mtm: familiar to him and are already tied v ith con- 
skferable certainty to the appropriate reswnses . 

4. He learns what to expect in familiar environmental situations, and from many 
t>-pes of opponents . 

5. He becomes more precise in his coincidence-anticipation ~ anticipation of exact 
time to intercept a moving object, etc. 

Ability level seems greatly to outv^eigh any personality factors in speed of cue 
reading ^nd responding. ' 

7. BtKly acts change to relatively automatic performance at high skill Uvcls, 
permttMng direvlion oi attention to focus on cues for the following act. 

8. Some mcwement adjustment at high levels comes from repetition (practice) and 
consequent knowledge of -results, without conscious awareness of just what muscle 
pattern is being changed or has been changed. 

Attention to cor 'ection or trodification of a part of the pattern, then drill on that 
specific aspect of the t<»tal act can be done ^effectively while the whole act is being 
^ performed. ! he rest o» ihe act can be allowed tc flow along automatically. However at 
advanced stages. ^ p; - ..i hi practiced as if it were in the whoie act because the rest of 
the act is Hi:... n^e?!i;'* . ^ 

10. At high-skill le e* . serious errors sometimes cree^ into the. performance-act 
unconsciously and p*; >isi as part of the automatic act. The error needs to be broughTto 
the performer'-! utiennon, corrected, then ;ne ^^hole act performed v^ith the correction 
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itiMTIcd and attcmiai Ui, udiU by rcfK-titUm the ct.rrcctVn hwuificso/rT of ihe totaf 
aiituniatk- act .1 his cnsiaiit ern.r is not much of a f acH»r at Um skill levels beeatiM; the 
Urn skilled jH-r^.rmer ranly does an act in the same pattern in successive perlormanees. 

n. Intri!ili/ ti«>n «.« iH.iiwious attention to niuvcment details ot a complex but a-la- 
livcK .iut*»«t/iic skill interleres uith eriicient. aut».n»atic perlormance. C«>nsi-quently 
MlOh comvtions as mentioned in item W should be made and practiced until they fuse 
in 4^ automatic perl..rmance o\ the wh.»le act. Otherwise fhev are not readv foe use in 
coiticsi {HTtormance. ' ^ 

12. A few excellent athletes |HTf.>rm a motor act such as tossing a frcv thr«m in 
l».iskefhaH. or a jjoal try. uitlu.ut any delay even though the situatmn permits more time 
before uiitiating the act. Perhaps they tend f. let cnscious attention interfere with auto- 
matic pert..rmance it thev .iela\. hence they have become c.mditioned t«» perform without 
fiesitation. I his behavior .iM^be a resuh of much learning by trial and error without 
niHch analysis or knowledge of >M- what changes have causal the improvement. Most 
highly skilled athletes have learned their own individual ways«.f "getting set" for the act. 
Once thcv arc readv . ihcv I.kus on the purpose ..r g.»al and turn the physical performance 
«Hcr to aut.>matic ciilrol. H..»ever. many situations in athletics devel«.p so rapidly that 
fast and autitniatic respt»nse tt> cues is the tmly response that i^^necessljil. 

f .<. Indivuluals var;, greatU in si/e. strength. s|»eed. enduranu?Swf<peeific skill back- 
grounds. At tf>e high-skill levels, particularly in the open skills where response sh.>uld be 
eoniuiuatlv r.adi.isied to invironnuntal ciiditiuns. emphasis bv the teacher on a 
Mm-.nvped lomi is often detrimental l.. best individual pertormanct . At high skill-levels 
III ..pen skills, there is wide variability in successful forms and muscle patterns employed. 

1-4. High skill level IS ).enerallv characterized by greater interest and cone ntration. 
( ..n,lii...n.iiK hits caused less interference by fatigue. M..reo.or. the greatei skill has 
ehminateil the waiting of ciitrgy in unnecessary motions ami extraneous acts; hence 
longer practices and more intense performances can be exjK'ri«^nced profitably. 

1^. At the hiBh-skill levels, mental rehearsal between physical performances is much 
more helpful than at K.wer tevels. it helps reten.ion. reviews past pi-rformatiees and 
assists in <firecting attenti..n i-.w;»rd asj>ects to be emphasized at next practia- and 
t.mar<l mcihiHls which have been im>st effective. If also helps prevent forgetting and pre 
vents ific h.wering of performance level as a result ..f the inhibiting effect ..f other inter 
vvii.-ng activities between practices amlwrh.rming sessit»ns. I ape replavs. m«.vies of past 
contests antl s.. called "skull-practices" a><swell kn..wn devices to inyirove physical per- 
f«.rniance through mental practice. M..re..veiSniental practice befim.- physical prtictice 
..Iten gets the |Krfoniier ready h»r peak |H:rforrnWe. A secondary aspect of |his mental 
rehearsal f>eiweeji practices «.r fHrlorniances is tliKj tKcasionallv new ideas f.»r m«idifi- 
caiu.n or change in aspects of form .>r performance are incubate«l. At the high-skill level 
this tvpeol crcaiivitv vmietinies initiates marked improvement in performance. 

Ih AInu»Nt daily physical reviews seem to be absolutely essential t«» preserve high skill 
levels, particularly tlun,e skills involving many fine and precise ni«>vements. Highly skilled 
perf..rmers. contrary to lay «»pinion. nee«l as much «»r more prac'tice t«> preserve their level 
».f performance than was needed in the beginning and internudiutc stages of their skill 
learning. More..ver. they often want an immediate preperfi.rmance rehearsal before 
conipetitu.n. While stretchinji and warming the musclei *«he old idea of warmup) are of 
value particular!) to oklei performers, the prepcrformance review id skills seems to be 
the m«>st important Uctor. However, there is an eueptinh to this principle. Prolonged 





Mrcnuiwiv cxhau&ting and niuscle-brui«ng practices or cmtest!. which cmphasi/e great 
endurance (iften pr*»nt from an interwnin|t!da.vor twoof rest. . 

17 In many types <>! ccmtcMs. the development of great adeptness in using peripheral 
visum IS necessary for highiy'skillcd performance. This development is necessary s«» that 
one can quickly select from a wide area those cues tor subsequent action. Peripheral 
vision IS also used instead «*f direct (loVealJ tocus to prevent early cue reading by 
opptinents. They are often tipped off to the next act if the perh»rmer signals it by his eve 
l«»ius. Games imolvtri^ much passing of the ball s*ch as s^Kcer. htKkev or basketball 
demand much use t»t peripheral vision . • ' ' 

\H Aoaches u>e verbal comment and various types of signals to augment feedback as 
the individual performs. In addition, thy coaches a'nd teachers use many tlPpes of 
apparatus « hich furnish the perJormer m<.re precise know led^c of results and effective or 
meffcctive movcmems un«.lved.. li.iniediate tape replajs will show ^ he performer what 
variation in m..vomem affected the iHTformance. favorably or unfavorably. Kxact timing 
of an act can inform the performer of the rate of performance when sjwed is imp..nant 
SU.W -nHHion compariv-n ot tapes of several performances ..f a/i act mav reveal otherwise 
concealed vjinations which affect the efficiency ot pertt.riftance. \ 

In irvuig t„ impn.ve cue peri-eptit.n by advanced performers. «me must remetlber 
that iier^eption is uniMue. It depends on the individual s background'..f expericncifed 
iraming. his ^vn^m acuitv. his momentary direction of attention, what he expects or 
aniicipatts ami his prisi-nt em..tu»nal state. Also miportant is ihe context of the whole 
situatum. invlmlmg hshting. background and the per|ormer-s degree of tamiliaritv and 
spatial ortentit^ion of the perfor^nance area. 

20. Although all mot..r skill learning is perceptual motor, there is some difference 
between tKe high-level nu-thod of teaching or caching the open skills tsuch as those used 
m ball games> aiiij the cl.»sed skills (used in shot putting, figure skating, gymnastic 
esircises and divmgi. For the open skills, the methcxls tend to stress precise and often 
qirtck identificatum ot cues f<»r the appropriate act. In skills where environmental situa 
iK.ns have little impact on effeiiive f«>rm. the ma)or emphasii tends to be direcK-d toward 
fine readii.s'tnu-n.s of the mechanics of the motor act - |)ercepti..n of what to do in thii 
..pen skills versus how to act in the closcl skilK I he latter tends t». stress p,»lish of parts 
olthe act'anti Mereotvping. . 
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The area nf sports has received Httfe attention from psycholagists. This is nut tuiay 
thai the learning of motw skii|s or aptitudes such as dexterity, accuracy of movement or 
other aspects of movement tuch as speed and endurance has been neKt<ctedi^l1te 
interests of psychologists have not been in the arena of winning games as much as in the 
general incrrasi: af physical eflktency. It is this aspect of spoil that I will talk about, as I 
am just as interested in losers as in winners. 

While psychologists have been interested in the learning of physical skills (usually 
refemd to as perceptual motor skills), their interests have not been in the area of how a 
skill is acquired as much as in other aspects of learning We have not analyzed how a 
tittle boy teams to catch a ball and. until relatively recently. w<> have not had even a tenia 
tive tlieory on which to bate introduction. Physical skills have been taught by coaches or 
"pros" aftd some of these are probably good teachers but they base their leaching on 
esperience. not on scicntifkatiy supported theory, 

Mo«vrcr*t Lcwmlag Theonr 

Around |%0 O. Hobart Mowrer of Illinois p^opoMd a general learning theory (2) that 
I shall try to relate to the area of athletic-type skills. I suspect that successful coaches use 
this theory intuitively although probably not eiclusively. Many of you here will find much 
that will sound familiar, hut I think what we want is a careful statement rather than ha^y 
generalixation. This theory rests on a foundaticm of four assumptions. / 

1 . All learning amounts to emotiMiai conditioning. i.e.. all we ever team is tc» fMfgood 
or bad. better or worse, in conttection with certain signs or stimuli. Put otherwise, we 
never learn "how t«" do anything — we only team to "want to" or "not want to * do * 
something. While this may sound a bit strange, it makrs sense when you recognize that 
you cannot teach simieonc smnething he is unable to If he b able, you need not 
KKhitm "how.".Pfcrti«ps yott teach him "when." To take an example from sports, we 
do not learn to sink foul shots — what we team b to fed good or bad in retation to certain 
stimuli depending on the outcome of our toss. 

2. The signs or stimuli are of two kinds ~ external to our bodies or pttiduced by our 
own muscular contractions ~ that is, our kinesthetic sense is stimulated by movements 
of muscles, tendons or joints — we have a sense of strain, eflbrt. muscular tension, arm 
or leg or head position, etc. The important point in this assumption is that we can feel the . 
kinesthetic stimuli that result from an action before the restdt of the action comes to 
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pass. Ihiis. -iT^m .IV wv Ihnm a basketball timani tho himp ha%c an init<Mtrinjj ot 
muscle, fcndi.ii ami liunt sttiDMlaiiuii ilial ^^c eao sense befi»re the ball artives in the 
neif:liborhi»4Hl the basket. In relalion ti> the rn>i assumption, then. v%e ha\e in verv 
slaitt iirder stiiiuiUis e\t fits HI *%e kxl ubat tnir bodies have done and (2) ^e see the 
ball drop. eiUier m or a«a% fr«.n> the basket KH ueraiui^ |ov or disnta>. I he fact that twi> 
sitinnii are paired in rapid successu>n is the basic raWo\ian requtreimnt tor conditummg 
and what happens is that a particular btnis tev^ttbaek iil a pattern t»f siunuii becomes 
Ciinditiiined to an enulNoiial reaction of salistaclion <with sueeessJ. or disgust U%iih 

.\ lUv thnd assunipti*>n Vjeals with the Ciuitrol of iiiir uufi behavior. According to 
M4.iiicr.t»ur bchauiit in m.ih^oII bastealU bv enuMion. if vu- feel ^iunt or better dicing 
simiethinu. ue coniinue diuii^ ii. If Uvl had >^orvc. cease and desist 4ir efianj;e !<• 
s%imc other aciuitv. Our basK nioiivainm. in sht»n. is enuMional. As lon^ as uc are alive 
we nove. and the directum ol i^t nuHenienis is deter^iined by h*m ue feel about their 
vi»ntnuK»tion. 

4 l inalU. ihe fourth assumption is that m the couise td learniuK or condititMiuig the 
eni.>tH»nal pattern asstn^iaied uith kinesthetic feedback hv^'un inmiurvarltvi andvurUer 
in Ihe timetable of exents so that. tt» ct.ntinue vMih our ejiample, as we make readv to 
fhtow a basketball we be^in iti e^Krience the ieedback stimuli from our preliminary 
m«.%rmvntN and the chaf . .teristu cinUtamal Kaction assiKiate^l with thai feedback 
beiiins tu rise I bus it v»e kct ri^ht ' i>r' K^uuf we let the ball j>o, ti we leel wron^. we do 
mil and we adjust our >nuseulaiure. ptisiure, tension, etc untd we dt> feel ri>»ht. But 
leelinf; rii-ht tn this situation mvtdus a feedback P-iiUerji tfut we had befi»rv when we 
were successful I his. in turn, nieaps thai, in a sensei we must remember ^ i.e . we must 
havelnen conditioned, htm wt felt, kaiesthetieallv, thl: last fime the ball went through 
the fn.op I his. in its turn, means that we hau- Si.nte kind . Jsiaiulard *vr m^nfel of what a 
proinr kinesthetic feedback ts. In slu>rt. wc must ha<i' an approfifiate kincsthelie 
* linage * in our nerxi»us si^em tt> serv. as this standard or stimulus that generates rfie 
appictprtaie enioiitm. 

Skill l4*iiminK 

Willi Ihe ..ssumphons id Mtmnr s iheorv m.w fH-fi>re us. let me turn to a )ssi\i:xA\ 
statement abciut the learning of ans skill whether it be in sfxirfs cir music i>r in ihe mi^st 
abstract kind ot ,icti\ilv. sa\. mAww^ matfieniatica! equaM<»ns i»r creating; piictrv. I will 
restrtu the the4»o t»>r the present ti> relaiiveU simple or single movements that rmt>JbiL_ 
repel II ive 

As Win arc aware, iheie is a lendencv tn siinie SfVtal inielleetuaf circles lo diiwn^rade 
atbleltcs as somehow less admirable than iUhcr human endea\iTfs f bese same di»wn 
i'raders rush Ui see Rudoll Nureycv whi. is as hard Wi,rkm>: an athlete as anyone mi^thf 
wish ti»see A perh^rmanee bv Heifet/ or Rubinstein is l>asieanv a physical exercise as is 
the eu'cutum id a painting b\ f»icassi». A i»idf stroke bv Artujld Palmer is a work of art 
and a pass bv Joe Naniaih is a piece id i>oetrv I will ni>f dwell on the differences that 
s ne niiuhi wish ti. emphasi/e What interests me is ihat any phvsical performance, from 
drivMi^ .1 n.ul til diivin^* a racinii car. CiUisisis d emiituinal and ctii;nifve or inielleetual 
facti»rs as welt as phvsital tavliirs Ihe ctj^nilive and enuitiitnal factors I wish to 
empnasi/c are the sensoiv feedbacks and ihe Ci>nsequent reactiijns to the successes or 
failures that aiicrul each nuivenu Jt 
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C iMvhcs and ph>saal vtlmatum insirmtt^rs tend to awumc thai cwrdinatum is sotne- 
thinu MHi hau- or sou haven't anU thcv raroK trv to teach the luckless individual x%ho 
setnis III haie tuo k it leet. Instead ihe> pick their teams ium those uho have an ability 
and semi the rest to ihr hkachets^or sidelines to uatch and cheer. My own interest is in 
ti^inu to see uhai ciH»rdinatio . is am! hem it can be aided or devi lopi^d. 

It ttec4»iisider the siibjivt ot ctH^rdinattim tnmi the vievvp4>int ot'Moi%rer\ thet>rv. w<? 
can.reeounl/e S4»nie {>ossibk e\)>>anarion tor the success i^r faihire of various individuals 
tn nianv kuidN ot enterprise. 

In the first place, wy are not too like!) to encounter "naturar' athk-tes anymore than 
ue encounter luteHcctiial ^iawt^ On the basis of a normal distribution cui^e the percent- 
/ ai:cs are ai»ainsi us I he percenra|»e t>f 'naturafs ' is likeU ii> be about t\^o or three 
IHTceiif. Wf f \j>eei. tvf shonki esf>eci. j!<KHi perh>rniers to praetii^e.Mo have eiiperienee — 
in short, to ha\c been conditioned properly in the PavUnian ser»se. 

Sccoiul. Konic fHopk- iire unconcerned \%ith the outcomes ot their ellorts in a spi»rt 
sttuaiion I hcv don'i careenou>»h about sci^rin^ a ringer in horseshw pitching or/^ettin^ 
a strike in b*»Hhng tor the c»iiiconie to matter It you can't or don't jret miklK emiHiunal 
abou! the results, conditummi: can hardlv <»cuir. Kemember theemotitnis in question are 
those related to feedback stiniuh and not \t>nte general euitement. 

I bird, atul |H»rhaps mm! imiv>rtant. some pcopk- have not k-arnedi that is. ihcy have 
no! iHvh vom!i!ionetl to feedback stimuli in the sense that ihev .irr t»H> interested m out 
v.mHsot unfiMtcrial te.ouri s i>t a |tert*»rmance stMhaf the feedback stimuh are not feh as 
such. Ihc averauc duffer in tt»r esampk. dt»es not knou enough to keep his head 
doivn when driMf»« - he has to he told: and if he remains a duiter. he never does figure 
otii xUiv - of m trvin^' to fii^f, lump, pok- vauh. or jump hurdks he doesn't knrw enouijh 
lo vount or fiuaviirv strides — his object ts to gel mer the bar and he is not concerned 
x%tih uha; uill actualU acctwphsh his «t>al most ett!ctenilv Because, to speak loosefv. he 
pavs attentitm to the uron^ features o\ a perti^rmance. he does not sense his feedbacks or 
leaei etnuiionallv to a specific pattern of feedback stimulaiiorr that he gengiales as he 
begins his .Ktion 

Ririkearch Studies 

lii tiKUs vour aiteniioii on the impt>rtance t>j kinesthetic feedback I will describe a 
^llecti*ni of research studies uhich I trust vou wilt find hard to believe. Vet. if you do 
ml I lie fidlouing report of mtert*st. I think v*ni may find uavs to improxe the eflicienev 
ot vour students to some\%here near their true capacities. 

Bek>re I bet:in let me ree il! for vou the practice in ballet schools i>f having a v^all length 
mirror adiaeeni li» a praciice bar. l iitk ballerinas hoki onti» the bar and watch them 
selves in the mirror st> they can have a visual teedhaci' a»t their b<Kiy dispostti(»ns They 
can sec how high thev raise their legs and An instruction of "higher" or "kmer'' can 
mean something. Naturally they also feel their extensions and t1e)(ions and eventually can 
dispense M,iih the mirror. But the mirror helps. Let me "parenthetically suggest that 
movies or f V tajH-s are td unlimited help, d profvrly used, in helping an athlete correct 
undesirable operations 

In the past M) or 40 years there ha*, been a rather large amount of research (over 25 
separate stu.lies) which has received scant aiientH»n. p»ssiblv because the studies have 
been sporadic and have appeared in relativeh (»>scure piiblkation^s <»r possihU because 
no one believed them. Ihese reports are desmpiions of studies of Uaminfi ^iihum 



/vut-mv. I hc very concept h a Hjtlc diMurbinR Jo most pet»p|f and you might very 
pr»»{H?rly take a skopiuvU ptfkitiuii on what I am abtiut lodcMrrihe. 

I hc baMc pattern, although not nwevsarily the best design plan, ot the experiments I 
Shalt reMe« is as tolUms. a jjroup ot subjects (usuaiJy children or college students) is 
asked to pt rtorm v.mc simple act. o a free thnm in basketball, dart-thrtming. or ring 
loss. After a number ot trials to ascertain initial skill levels, the gr»»up is divided into 
thtce cqt-atcd sub^jroups. I he lirst jjroup continues to practice for some peritxl until it 
shims some mjprovenicnt. I he sec«ind scrses as a control grtiup and does not practice at 
all. I lie third is asked m sit down, relax, and think about the operation about as often as 
the lirsj Kroup practices, Ibe instructions n> the third group are to imagine themselves 
jHrrforniins the act in all its details. When the first group is thniugh practicing, all tltrcc 
groups are retested. I hc second group, the basic con»r"» group, usually shows little or^o. 
in»pn»ven.vnt. I he iiraciicc gn»up always improves. But the third group that only sat and 
tlunight in s4«nc 2.'^ studies, has also shown improvement, well above the control, and 
trequentlv is as g<Mid as or better than the practice group! 

I vi me describe a typical study by Twining (4). I wining asked .16 college men to tms 
o-inch rings tt>«ard a stake 10 tcct away. I he study lasted tor 22 days with the following 
comliiions; 

Croup I tossed 210 rings «.n the first day and then practiced wi.S 70 tosses per day on 
davs 2-21: this t»H>k .ibout % W minutes perdav. 

(iroup il tnssi il 210 on the first day and then retired until the 22nd day. 
t^ruup MI tossed 210 rings the first day and then was instructed to practice mentally on 
days 2-21. Mental practiee consisted of Irving to imagine the activitv in its several 
conifHHtenf I he members ol this group rep.>rted that it was hatxl to concentrate after 
ab.nit > minutes but they were instructed tocontinue imaging for 15 minutes per day. 

On tfie 22nd day all three groups tossed 210 rings. )ust as on Dav I. The percent 
iniprtivemcnt i.| the scores on Day 22 over Day 1 was: 
<iriiiipl Practice group tJ7.,^% 
<.;rt»»ipll Ctintrol group 4..^% 
(iroup III Image group J(».2% 

Note that Group III had tT.»ne m> phvsieal work of any kind and presumably had followed 
itr fruitions to ■ visuali/e all vi>ur sensatitins. but make no moves." 

A more .Iramatic sf«dy was reporte<f in 194.1 by Vandeil. Davis and Clugston (S) who 
iis.ng onh t<.ur bt;ys j^r group, had then, tt»ss 35 basketball free throws or. Day 1 Group 
I practiced every day tor 20 days. Group II. the cmtrol. did not practice and Group III 
engaged in mental practice h.r 20 days. I he improvement in this study was 41 percent for 
the practice group. 2 percent for the control, and 43 p..rcent the mental practice 
«roup. shghtiv better th<.ugh n<»t signit'cantly better than the physical practice group • 
KncoMr;»ged by these results, the expe. imcntcr , tried cr'lege students on dart-thnmtng 
and found, after 20 days, no improvement for a control group and 23 percent and 22 wr- 
cent improvement respectively f4.r a physical pra. -ice and mt^tal practice group. 

si he same basic pattern has been founu ,,y a succession of researchers for the followine 
tasks ;itui or skills: 

I tapping w ith a stylus (speed and accuracy) 

2. card-sorting 

.1 pegbtiard (placing pegs in h()les in a boardi ' 

4 s>mbt»l-digit substitution — a code game 
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^ S. mirrortracin^ (drawing a path around drawn obstacles ^hiJc viewing 
'otfly a mirror image) "^^^ 
<>. additionai basketball free-throw studies 
?. additional dart-throwing studies 
H. playing new piano compositions by competent pianists 
^. (he high jump 

10. a gymnastic stunt single leg upstart on the high bat ^ 
A summary of some ot the findings of these studies follows: 

1. In some studies the very gotnl and very poor subjects did not improve as much as 
the intermediatu subjects with mental practice. 

2. It is necessary to consider the possibility (hat some of the practicing subjects would 
>>Mi41W4fimvfaHgtte^4n sHKliev whertMheiH*iH*lke 4akes^ place m day-and lhal t^ietp 

scores might sntTcr some loss. - 

3/ Ihere appears to be a nlwd for some physical practice In the early stages, i.v.. 
mental practij^c cannot be used from the beginning with any real etfectivehess; there 
must be a physical basis ftir the mental practice to be of any value. At the very feast* 
subjects should see someone else do it . 

4. ITie amount of bepeftf from mental practice appears to vars with the task. For 
example, tapping did not improve much as compan?d with the pe^^ard exercise. Note 
that the movements involved are relatively ' short and snappy/' more or less one shot 
operations <»r repr Jttvities rather than inv<»tved sequences. * 

5. No one kmiv much mental practice to requir^^ how to spread it out or how to 
detail the instructions with precision. - 

(I. It appears that people who are vivid imagers, as supported by test^. do better than 
people who se<ire low on imagery tests. 

My own reaction to these findings was one of some doubt although I felt I could 
provide an account ot the seemingly mysterious benefits from mental practice. To a-solve 
my doubts I decided to conduct my own search for facts and in the past few months I 
have had subjects at the university play a form of table shutlleboard using a light, plastic 
checker jpd a small wand or cue with a crescent at the end to impel the checker to varcj a 
14-tnch circular target 3 feet from the starting mark. Following the usual pattern. I liad 
prachce. control and mental practice groups. All three groups were equated on the basis 
ot their scores ttf the first 10 trials. The practice group continued to practice ( *0 more 
trials, the control group rested, and the imagery group was asked to sit. fold arms and 
imagine pushing the cheiker a8 the target when the experimenter said, -Ready . . 
Push!" Alter 40 such - efttal practice trials for the tmag«^ry group, all three groups tried 
10 more times. The gr-jn in the average scores on the last 10 trials over the ttrst 10 was as 
loiious: 



I he results from the imagery group are just barely signtticant over the mults <»f the 
control group but there are other indicat^ms of the benefit of imagery exercise. For 
example, all but ^ of the 16 imagery subjects showed some benefit. Of the control 
subjects 'y out of 16 actually scored worse. While the results are tT.>t staggering, they are 
sul'kientiy convincing to mp to wanant further investigation. I am particularly inter- 
estei in how much actual practice the imagery group should have to begin with and ho^ 



Pflit ticc group 
( ofairoi group 
Imagery group 



» 5.25 
1.69 
4.5.^ 
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much imaMcrv practkv should tu- providtnl. Note that imaMcrv pnidioe a.Ms nothins t>y 
«a> «l coaching Nalaritrs. supplks aiul cquipn.tiM. risk *a injure* kHrai urn or lacnitles 
Wh,lc those arc minor maUers uUh tabic shutncboarU. rticv could be a s.snifioant factor 
in sknnR.sMrtintjordtivinKatank. 

I Mivw I . ...1 account tor the bvnctUial ctfccts of iniaginal practicf. To begin with if 
has long bctn kiioun. since l«*.^l m lact. Ironi the «ork ot Jacohson (I), that whenever we 
thuik ot some physical act. sitvh as lilting a weight with the right arm/action currents 
arising in the muscles ot the righ. arn- can be recorded with appropriate ampnileation. 
In short, wc think, at least in paft. about physical perf»»rmances with ».ur b<«iies Such 
tens».ns. although of „.i„u,e <icgr.v. can be sensed and rec.^ni/cil by anyone attending 
I., then, and ^ill norn.alls be reported as images. Sha^ found that subjects would shi»w 
arm tension as recorded by a galvanometer whenever they either actually lifted or 
miagmed Utting small weights (|(K» ,o .«^X) grao-s) U>. Wi.h more «vid reported imagery 
the action currents were stronger and in appropriate sct.pe wirfi the weight level 
imagined. Wc might then assume that anyone imaging a particular ptMormance K 
actuallv gcncraiini; some kinds ot tcnson in appr.>priate parts of hi\ bmlv. There will he 
. uidividual differences m the .uiioui.ts ».t actual tension and in the subjects' abilities to 
se.ise the difference between one pattern ..f tension an^ another. Also, dependini; upon a 
varieiv of factors, a sub|ec» might pay more or less* attention to such tensions Over- 
concern ..bout an outcome, for example, might detract from the vividness of the feedback 
si.mulanon We „,„s, ,u.w make an ad<linonaU.ssHmption. the feedback stimnlati<.n 
must on a real sports o, skill situation) have been cndhiTined to an emotion of satis- 
action or its oppos.tv: to ,hc degree that the subject feds' some satisfa^iion aroused by 
tensions generated euhcr m a real situation or imagined one. he then continues with the 
movements i„ progress. If he feels somehow dissatisfied l,c will chcxk his movements 
assumuiK this IS possible, or if im,>ossibIe. he will know at once that the outcome will be 
«Hs..tisfavt..rv. 1 he csper- l>owler kmms when he drops the ball whether it will Jh- a «hhI 
bowl or not. smMlarlv the batter who sMrts his swing reali/t^ that>i<ilrr?fi*l-t it it ,ust 
t^el<»re he l>cgan the swing he did not -feel right . ■ . 

< onsider now ,he sit.iation with the imagerv practice. I here is nothing to do but think 
But the thiuKing amounts to some degree <.f appropriate muscular tensim, which is 
espcricced or reported as an ima«e. I he subject who is «oi„g ,o benefit from this 

Zr".?" ♦^•-•^'^-^•'^ the slight contractions, 

•dtntifv thcni. .solaw ami d.sciminate ihem <m a sense, a.nd. m effect, use them in the 
sense of ihcr MenerJing some satisfaction, even m phantasv. 'Vhen he is back in the real 
Mti.al.on he can more quickly identify or classify the ftH.-dbacks as lik.-lv to generate k,hhI 
or b..d consequences and his operations cm l,ecome nu.re effective or efficient, li. shon 
hc^lcarns which cues arc important. I he control subject d.<-s m.- learn these discrimi-" 
" -'"J he docs no, react cm.,,,. ,allv to ,he cues of his 

kinesthetu feedback, conscquenilv. he has nothing to guide his actions The g».lfer who 
slices his drive and curses his dub or is t onc. rned about the lost ball or other matters will 
coiitmut to slice until he learny^iow "it feds" wfun v..,, slice. He should be cncour..«ed 
to slice ddtbcratcK ,ust as dnvers should be taught how ,o skid a car under safe 
cofniitions 

a • 

SLMMARY 

What fh/Nctru-.l ...suijucs, is ihat mosi. >f r„„ all. phvsical sk.H, .fcpend upon a .-on 
diiionmi. .„ fcclKuk s„mul, Iron, „,us.lc .c.sions ,o appr..pna,e emotions A skillful 



athlclc Mill .utcml to. isoLitc. ukufitynr ojhcruisc classify such Jcttlback sutnuli iti terms 
*»t IcoK'or cnjuUiHiul rcacju»tis. f or this to happen, a Icarm-r n>«st be instructcti or torcttl 
to rvs|K.iul l«» the cues arisiii|k; troni his biKly ami Hk- coiisCqMences oi his acts. I hc 
Hiic.H»r»liiiate«l »i»uW-he athlete has not discovered the stisnilkance o« feedback stimuli 
and ciwtinues ti. n4>nn<Jur^iappropriatelv. I he wallflower at the dance is t.h. concerned 
over sitcial success lo .mcml. to his feet. Anythinn the i-oach or phvsiea! educational 
instnielorcatj do to brir»t; the learnefs attention to such cues shoid<l be .»f some benelll. 
Ilarlier I mentiuiicd mirrors, niovies an«! T\ tapes. Perhaps «e ccuild inchidi recorik 
where such facn.rs arfioice t.r s|K'cch s.uin<ls arc of in»portance. What is in»porlant is that 
the learner recouni^e wJi.H he ts actuallv doin^> under diflerciii ci»iu!iitons in terms* of the 
feetlbacks from his aui.ms. t)nce the tmlbacks arc i^lentified. alternaK- patJerns can be 
at(omplf>n 
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t Winning Factors 

There arc at teast tour factors which have innuvnced me in mv attempt t.. pnxluce a 
*intiinK«Jne. Ihcsv factors are elusive and as sharp as a ra/4»r's edge depcndinR upon 
jnc parittu^ar sport. " *^ 

First, as a coach. I think 1 deal with an integrated self, with an organism as* a whole in 
a multitudmous and highly complex stwial status. The athlete whom I deal with reacts to 
his peers, to his classmates in the classnwrn and dining ro»im and to his girlfriends He 
iKis as an integrated, complex.. total organism. I can t insulate him from his settine and 
wotildnt want to iff could. • 
• Stt-.wd. i think the track athlete, in developing his pirsonality. does so as a result of 
the sum total ot the integrated and coordinated hietarvhies of habith and drives * 
purRjises and amis, which arc the product of his experiences in the s«ttln« I iust 
mentioned. » j 

Third. I believe the behavi,»r .if the track man is modified, as is the behavior of all 
athletes. The modification is often in terms of early, apparently inconsequential, even 
StlTs hTpr"* «?*pvricnccs which often may have little logical but great psychofogical 

Fourth. I think <he athlete is pushed by the past and dra«cn by the fututv. He learns in 
le. us of an interest derived fnwn prior experiences, laboring over the initial didlcuitiet 
and sustained by whatever ample and mild satisfactions are immediately involved. The 
athlete begins to see new possibilities. ani*>A these possibilities develop ..id teaming 
takes place, a new signiticance seems to emerge and the rewards become greater The 
athlete s purptne also becomes richer and the whole project grows and takes on a new 
dimension. ' 

These are the principles we think thcreticians culd put into a frame of reference. 
. hey have ser>ed as the Walker Bible in our attempt to devel,»p ,ht winning edge. 

With this m mind, we have tried to think how to initiate the process. This process, as 
Jack Ramsey said, would dilTer acording t.. w||»ther the coaching is working at the hish 
vch.»ol. ctlege or pn»fessi«na! level. In my opinion, the high sch,H,l ciach has the greatest 
^allenge Unlike many college coaiJiR. who enjoy the 'uxurv of recruiting the talent 
lhtf> wai he high scht.,1 cmh hasAhe difficult task of taking a group of y,Hing p«»ple 
and. using a methotlology that will1,ring about the bes} results, attempt to implement 
thisprcK-ess. ^ ^ \ 



( 



AlUr grailtiation fnm hif^h sch(H>I, yoiin^j athletes ctmic to college witli a means end 
midiness. I he> have eo|i*nittve. judjkinicnlai type attitudes that are devclopetl as fresh- 
men. Iliey have preliminary hunches ot what you are tike as a coach and sometimes these 
hunchcN are latriv accurate. I hey are aware of their innate endowments and most have 
alreadv decided how. it you listen and ohserve cU>H'ly enough, they can makt' you a great 
coach. Not 4inly do they cimic with a means-end readiness, but also with a means-end 
expectati^m. At Ni^rth C ar4>lina C entraf University we feel that one ot our res|Mmsibilities 
is todeal \itth these twodimensiims. 

Appnmch to Young Aihictcai 

We begin first by making certain things kmmn to the athletes. t>ne *>l which is to sht»w 
them the rect»rds ot atlileies who have preceded them. I hese include conference, state, 
national and uorld records. We show them the Hall of Fame and AIl-Amcrican plaques 
and the set ot bron/e shiM.»s *»t eight Olympians who won five gold medals, a silver medal 
ami three bon/e medab. But most of all wc try to impress upon them the tact that over 
several decades at the utu^ersiiy only II athletes who completed the freshman vear did 
not finish their eligibilitv and failed to graduate. I his is -n attempt to control th^; means- 
end rtMdiness ihev have come with and the means end enpectaii^in they probably have 
dcvelo|K'd. 

Second, we t.v t«> establish the authenticitv of Walker; notice that I said authenticity, 
not aut!iorir>. hor genuine auilu»ritv. whivh is more than a matter of 4»fficial position and 
the abilitv to reward or punish, omies out of the depth of th«t personality am! is revealed 
in hfw you deal \%ith people, it has a realness. a presence, an aura that can impress or 
influence even a six vear old. A person, as we tell »uir athletes, is either himself or not 
himself He is either rooted in his cstistence or is a fabrication, has cither hmnd his 
humanhtHu! or is still ptaving with masks, roles and status svmhtls. Nobinly is more 
auare of this, although uiKiUtsciously. than athletes. We say to them. ''Only an authentic 
person can evoke a gmul res|><mse in tiie ctire of ttther persons and onlv person is resonant 
to person.** 

We feel that if we start with this, at least we have begun the pnicess of trving to 
produce llie winning edge. I think we also accejrt the fact, as Dr. Hansen said, that the 
•ndiMdual is an integrated personalilv with whom we must deal. He has a set of second 
order drives for. example, gregariimstiess. which i« one reaM»n we don't have our 
Athletes live in separate dormitories even though some coaches prefer this arrangement 
or separate floors. - 

Beca.isc tuir students desire self.determination. in September wherj we statt the 
decision njaking pnaess and ask them hou gtuHi they want to be in the nvf year or the 
vear alter that, we tell them that this is a group decision, witfi mwc input from the coach. 
I hcv will decide how manv inches or tenths of secomis tliev wish u\ .idd to their perform* 
ance. in giving them scope for individuality and freedom, we feel ifjey mr a recogni/e 
that a great deal of respc»nsibilitv goes \vith it I ♦efl them. 'Don't tell me in September 
that you wantecl t»»be treated like an adult, and i hen when we begin the hard w inter days of 
Febru.irv and March in preparation for the warmth of May and June, which vmietimes 
never comes, all of a sudden urn U»se a lot of V(nir age and become somewhat like the 
v«uingster who kdled his mother and father in cold blomi and then went to court and 
threw hmiselt <»n the mercv of the cc»urt because he was an orphan " 

hinallv in out .mtial process making, we talk about preparaticm ft»r the deeivr mean 
inii t.f comtHiition and trv to ^et the players to understand that it is far better tii do 



nuKhn ihin^s. lo win jjlt»runis triumphs — even lht»U|^h checked uith failures — than to 
rank with thow |nn»r vnils who neither enjoy much nt»r sutler much Invauve they hve tn 
the «ra\ t\%ili«hi thai kmms neither victory nor defeat . We feel that the athlete who is 
trvt«« to tmKlucc the winning t»d|»e should kmnv that suecvss is not final n4>r failure, 
fatal, lie has to understand that he is iu»t, as Vince l.iMiil>ardiulften said, •'tii h4»asi tn the 
prm'ticc of the \ani|uished. not to wail in the |>resence^0^flt^C1r*f 

l arry Black, a very fine sprinter wh4> drew lane one ait ihrou|i»h the Olympic trials in 
l-u«etic and then, it seenuut. had the m»sfi»nune *»f drawing lane one aji»ain all through/ 
the Clhnipic ^allies. couUi liave hivn so aflecte*! by it that he cimld have craektHl u|l 
instead. I think he Imiked haci< to 4»nie of the thinjjs we have discussed and said io 
himself, - I airv. the diflicuh I e\pj:ct ycni to do rif»ht away, the impi»ssihre may take a 
little longer/* His mofi\atton was ludo the best he couUTpussihly do fnmi laneom*. 

We try tn ^et the individual k-rsonalUv to become part of a team pniccss. S^>metimes it 
IS difficult lu convmcc an athlete that \^ can acetimplisli anyihing he wantv,<is lony as fie 
tltH'sn't worry about w[to i*cls credit for \\. 

' . We feel it isimporiaiil in pri»ducin^ a winning etlj-e for the athlete i»»4t his individual 
rfoals in-Septekiber, IauI also to keep in mind the team ii-oals, in i^rms of relays and 
national cha;upinnships.,We.;isk him to set his jjuals fairly hi^h. * 

Avei>untabilil> 

* « '/ 

I his leads to.i f;ictor consi(f*fed\|uesti(mab!e bv some - onr4«ccounMbilii«fc*»Ie. 

Al ( Vnrr.d we have nt» dormitorv rules ot rnkV jinvernini,' eaiinik'. serial or sex habits. 
We luive lust one rule - Lhc aeciMintabiliiy rule 4 which takes care of all other bohavior 
habits, this rule is that each team member mu« come to practice every dav on time, 
depemlinii upon wh.o his class and lab scludiiles are. I ur ever\ minute that an athlete is 
late, lie aiuf hi^ teammates must run one mile, ii one indi\idual is Lite five minutes, everf 
person on the team r.uist run five miles. It's surprising ifeiw much this rule develops 
brotherU love. Nobobv u unconcerned about h;s teammates. No runner dare ^o down the 
hallwav am!, seeinii a teammate takinn* an altermnm n r J w practice. ^Hiss him by. 
H- stops. sh.tkes him a couple of times ami savs. "Dear : i.i;o^dear friend, let's yo to 
practice/* - ^ ^ 

I his ulta ot equal rcsponsibilitv is important h>r everv atltVte on the team, whet lier he 
IS a star or novice. wheHier he is a b.ack athlete *»r a while athlete. It has become' 
e\tremel> dtsturbm« to me in <ome quarters o» watch hi»w coaches ha^e had to shift 
grounds III dealing woh athletes of one ethnii-«nmp or am»ther. It\ no wonder that \ 
find some athletes, while and black, upset ab*nii)ihe manner in which a certain sejijf^em 
of the leanj is treated otempts It) make evervbiHJv happv; it idlen d^n-sn'f work. I here 
arc ifiree } "s ihai wt ..i^plv: fair, firm and frieiuiU: I keep fair ccmstant all the lime but 
I 11 shift lirm and tnendU de|H*ndm^ tipcm the circur*si,iuci*s. ^ 

Iherc is also the lasi thinii we resort to when evervth»n« else seems to wronj? and 
there is some tpiesttomnj:. Ahcr >cHi\e coaclied h.r a number of vears. vou can always 
come back to the axiom. - 1 here ain't m» reason for it. it's just mv policv/' Although 
psvchologists would sav this is probablv ntM the answer. it\ betiei than nt» answer. 
Actually. U s a ijoihI answer if ui the past you have alloweiJ the individual \o be a part of 
the group proivss tn tervis «d arrivmg at decisions. 

At North i anthna < entral we l.a\e three basic IVs thai we accept ni urms td devel- 
i»ping tfjc wmmn^ rtlge - ihscontcntment. de>o(ion ami dedication, and disciplin-. 
I he.se begin w oh a verv simple premise: if you re going to have a fitie tci^m. you n^ust first 
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try to get sOme help. All other things are- either relatively important or extremely 
important. ' . • • 

Y>lseoittentmenl • 

• Ok* 

We think the winning edge is based on discontentment and.Jn my opinion, there are 
twif kinds. There i^ the kind of dii^contentmenl that works/strives for excellence, is 
always in pursuit of a belter self; then then: is the kind of discontentment that wrings its 
hands, makes excuses and rationalim ptuir performance, 'the first kind usually gets 
what it wants while the second kind usually loses what it has. The only cuie I know for 
the first type of discontentment is success: 1 doti t know of any cure at all for th]fc second 
type. • ; . 

Devotion and Dedication . * ' * 

In terms of devotion to ta»k we remind the athletes of Longfellow's woids: "The 
heights hV great men reached and kept were nuf-attained by sudfilen flight, but tliey, 
white their companions slept were toiling UpwaiS in (he night." If a coach has athletes 
with great talent, work will improve them. If a coach has, like most of us, athletes with 

^moderate ability, wirk wilt tend lo lessen their insufllcienctes. There is a certain amounT 
of devotion to task thafs req«ired'a(iid there's a certain perseverance and diligence to 

^ta%ks thafs absolutely necessary ifiifs to lead to mastering, which .is acl\leved only 
through diligent application of all there is to know about your particular skill. You 
became and remain- the masteronly by reviewing over^nd over again all thete is abput it, 
not just what appears to be favorable to^u. 

I remember riding back from the coast with Bill Russell when his team, tbc Boston 
Celtics, was dowiMiM game to,tbree. When asked what he thought the problem was. Bill 
said, "I don't know but I think whatever the problem is we can solve it when w^ get back 
to Boston by-^oing a little practice." It seemed strange to hear a guy who was coaching 
the world's fha^iptons talk about practice. Tvealso heard Arnold Palmer and Jack 
Nicklaus talk about taking time off from the circuit to go btfclP^ the practice tee and 
piiiting green. ^ ^ 

Discipline . , 

f think the athlete ^ust have a special kind'of discipline —"the kind which helps him 
appa-cia4c others and realize that np athlete has ever attained true greatness without 

^ecMnlj that his achievements belongeU^o his teammates and were the direct results of ht$ 
Vammates" efforts. Some athletes are not disciplined enough to understand thai Ihey 
*iust share, that they must a^ays pray that tbey <<o not want to tlnd fault with Trnan 
who limps or stumbles along the road unless "^they have^worn the shoes he wears or 

/Struggled b eneath his load. And praynot to sneer at the man who is d&wn\oday unless 
you have felt the blow that caused his fall or the shame that only the fallen know. And 
pra> not to be harsh-with the man who sins or pelt him with worries or^u)ties unless you 
are sure,"doubly sure, that you have no fault of your own. Athletes who drop a baton or 
get nipped at the tape certainly must have a deep feeling for their tfam^ates whp may 
suffer the same.fate if the total team is going to have the winning edge. . ' ^ . 

Win ' t 

- • • * * * # 

ITie kind of deikHion needed to develop the wtilning edge defhands a special kind^^ 
wiJI, Victor Hugo wrote. "Men do not fail because they lack strength but more often 



. ht*causv they lac|i will." Sometimes this will, combined with courage, enables a fJlayer 
' to havecot|irage to fail. Now I don't mea!) that one becomes a good loser ~ I don't think 

there Is my su4;h thing as a good ioser, eia^ept those who always lose. But one can be a 
^ h>ser without, as Lombardi said, "wailing in the presence of the victor." An athlete can 

he a gfiod losecrcmly if it teaches him what is necessary to do on the practice fleid the next 

time. " \ 

I 

to attain the winning edge also requires a special kind of stick to-itiveness that every 
athlete must have. We tell our athletes that there are two ways to get to the to|i of an oak 
tree — either climb it or sit on an acorn and wait. Now if you don*t have patience to wait, 
climb the tree — in other words, develop the willingness to i^ass jup Immediate pleasuiVS 
infavorof long-term gain. • / * • 

^Matttrit) 

Dedication to prtnluce the winning edge also requires maturity. Several years ago we 
^d a national team in Paris run against the French, team. The setting could -not have 
en worse because we were living on the Champs Elysees, two doors down from the Club 
Elcelsior and arotind the comer from the Club Sexy where ail the social life was 
habpening. We naively expected the athletes to think about nothing else but track even 
thijugh the managers and coaches were not doing so. The athletes could not understand 
' we insisted that they go to the award platform to receive their awards, but at the end 
titfthe tirst day we realized why. Awards were given ^nly for tlrst place: for second, third 
a/d fourth place, athletes got a handshake. When they asked, 'Why go up there for a 
handshake?" we told them that in Europe the aw ard ceremony is an important part of 
the total meet and that It is rude as guests not to go to the stand. Wt: also suggested that 
ft^^they didn^ want a handshake, they could put forth a little bit more effort to earn the 
award. Most accepted this explanation and the next day they did a iittle better. This kind 
of maturity is needed to produce the winning edge. 

An athlete must a!so have the maturity to persevere and sweat tnit a project or 
situation despite opposition or setbacks. He has to have the capacity to face unpleasant- 
rtess and frustratitm, discomfort and defeat without complaint or collapse. He must be 
' dependable. n'> matter how talented he is. This includes the ability to keep his word and 
tome through in a crisis. Immature athletes are^nasters of the alibi; confused and dis- 
organized, their lives are a maze of broken promises, unfinished business and good 
intentions which never materialize. A mature athlete knows the art of living in peace with 
that which cannot be changed. ^ 

Seif^Evatuation " « 

To produce the winning edge an athlete has to be able to evaluate his performance in 
terms of self. How does a coach get a great swimnjer or an athlete who has been to the 
Olympic Games as a junior to come back and want to do more in ordef to excel? This can 
be done if the coach has set his pars all along, if he has motivated the athlete to want to 
pu$h back the horizons so that the golden medal is not the end. In the case of Larry Black 
it was a team etiort w ith the hopes of trying to run a three-minute mil^ relay. 

Ppiver Over Oneself ^ . 

• V Then by all means lu-^hlete has to {jave power ovpr himself. This is probacy thermos { 

• ' -X ' 7 ' 
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pnrciuus of all the possessions — power over ourselves^ power to withsltatid trial, to bear 
suiTcrmg* to front danger^ power over* pleasure and p^iiv. power to follow convictions 
and ;nakc decisions however resisted by mcfln^ce and scorn. And the power of catm 
reliance amid darkness and scorn. Qne of the athletes on the team, has a facetious saying 
that reflects the ijuiet coafidence he has. ^Tea though L walk tfirough the valley of the 
shadow of death. I shaiMear no evil 'cause Vnx the fastest, jneanest S.O.B. in the valley/* 
li\ often necessary to have to reorder priorities and push back horizonsribr athletes 
who are doing fj^r better than you had first anticipated. Try td get them toWderstand . 
what was meant by the person who wrote: , • ' , 
• I'm tired of sailing mj^little boat close by the harbor shore. I want to go out where 
the big shipi float, out on the deep where the gt^t oncsW and then if my frail cralf 
proves too slight for the storms that sweep the wide sea o'er* Td rather go down in a 
stirring fight than to drowse to deat(i\»y the sltimbering.shore. ^ | 

" Push back the horizons of your athletes, keep them discontented, devoted to'tasks« . 
dedicated an,^ with discipline in their attempt to develop the winning edge. 

.Coaching in ah Era / ' 
^of Incrdasjng Indjyidaar. • . * ' ^ 
Awareness . • ' " 
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Coaches are dealing with a n^ breed of young people today. They are less willing to 
accept discipline. less willing to accept the establishment and less wilting io accept the 
status quo. Many coaches are experiencing ^hese reactions but don't know why they are 
I occurring." I will note some of the major issues in the coachiAg of the new type athlete 
and examine spmv reasons why these are occurring. Tfien we can Took at coaching it| 
lightof these psychosocial variables. * * 

r ISSUES • . ' 

Authority * / \ 

One of the-major issues involves authority.' Most coaches are not just fighting a parties 
ular incident but are fighting for a principle of education — the right to run their own 
program. Coach^ fear that if they give in on a specific problem they will be beaten, and 
^ if they are beaten on oner issue, the coaches feel the athletes will keep right on. It is 
viewed as a win-lose issue like everything else in^athlettcs. Closely aligned to this concept 
is the idea that it is the coach s duty to teach the principles to the athletes. Athletic^ are 
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. fm]iivt!tly bastfd on the concepts o/lratttin|» dtsci^ine. team uitity and morale. Coaches 
^ taH^ o! the lesHons that vhe athlete must Icam— tor example* the willingttess to subordi- 
*nat^fiimseif tn a cause greater than himself* the team. The concept of the team is some- 
. times thought of in a political sense, as a democratic urtt of the pierson working for the 
better mVnt of a total organization. However, most teams are not run in a democratic 
fashion.' ^ • » * 

One manifestation of the change in the dttJfete's behavior is the inclusion of the^vord 
**why** in his vocahulj^ry. Students do not respond to an autocratic society in which 

• ttiemhers aufomaticafly do what they are told.* jviow it is necesjjiry to exfjlain the logic 
and philosophy behind a request. Every request is scrutinured 9s fo its relevancy. 

In a way. the athletes will put (he ccach down, they will test him. Tfiey play a psyaho- 
logical game in which they take him right to the edge of rebellion, fighting him all the 
way. Th^conirontation, however, seldom Ls.6pen. 

Manycoachescontinue'tousethe tough man style of coaching. I recall as a frttihm^n 
in high slhool when my coach said lie wanted our bellies tough enoitgh that he could 

• walk acrojis them with his spikes. I assumed he i^eant it aftd I tHihk he did. 

Coaches with a r4gid perspectivejiave difTtcuJty operating with {t)day*s youtf^ The stu- 
dents are smart and aware. The dedicated coach who Is dievoted to the job may go over- 
board: that dedtcatiton may look fanatical to the <j#jlsfder. Today ^s youth 4s less likely to 
, accept the old-fashioned spartan ^tylecyf coaching. * * 

Some coaches tend to look down on their atBletes or regard them as naive and in need 
*d being totafty governed. Coaches frequently exercise conf^plete control over athletes. 
Even if a coach doesn*t think he behaves in this way it may be perceived as sucU by his 
* players. To really bring out their potential a coacb must understand andjiandfe their 
inStyduai needs. , ^ ^ ^^ » 

QttmiRg ' ^ . 

Most Ci>ac^es believe that the gre'at majority ot athletes still find sports a meaningfuf 
. experience. However, with the affliSffence oFour society the atf^lete is o6en resistaM and 
irreverent, i-a^^ifig discipline, he is sometime^ a quitter^Iacking patience>hc pushes for- 
• immediate and/otal independence^. * * 

, Many ath^etfc drop out. Tijis idea k baffling to most coaches. W^hen rivalry does not • 
ntean much and*ioyalty to other causes is ra6re demanding than loyalty to school and 
team and \^n {beyirtues discipline andLhard work are iT\ade to appe^ susp^t and 
probably .foolish, the coach and the game, he teaches appear to be irrdevant. Most 
coaches have a sincere coifimihnent to the game and cannot reconcile themselves to\;ilhe 
- idea of an ajlhiete quitting. ^ ♦ 

-^any athletes quit because they have outside interests. Many students are concerned ' 
^h worldly affairs and more time is taken up with individual discussions. Most coaches 
' -^^j deal'wilh social issues butNhndifference is the major proHlem. ^ . 

R^any^coache^ believe that kids are not as hungry as^ey used to be. Perhaps this 
relates to (our afRuent society. Paying the price has always b|en a popular phrase m . 
coaching. However, paying the price doesn't m^pfn as much to today's athlete. 

IndivMiialit^ , i - . * 

/ Ahhinigh competition is still ifftportant in athletics, a change has occurred in the atti-. 
tude of today's youth, the individuals who compete most actively. They do not wish to be 
handled as'a groilp but as individuals, and they want to have a greater voice in what is 
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wi.W and hatt thittps are'^t. I utko (1970) reports that in a study ofovef 5«0 high scl 

coljegc and protcssiona! athletes. 7J percent of them expressed these U^ciw^T'^efe 
seems to be a strong desire for active parts.qi the functioning ot teamsr J'hcse concepts 
^ cx^ in direct oi>|>i>sttion \^ the tracTttimkal approach to coaching where die team is ta*ated 

- ^^js^Himip. ^ ^ , , ^. . . 

• Ih/ data also reveal that ;Sthietes wish {o be frcdted in a mature/straightfor>\ard 
manner as fm|r|!i|>ent. perceptive tndivid*uals. 'in^many cases, this is far from the 
traditional coaching techniquo ot .yery strict discipline. n>ugh. tough, hard-nosed coach* 
\n% uhere the ueak athletes arc weeded cjut and th<f tough athletes browbeatep to make 
them tougher men" (Tutlko. 1970). Manj^ athletes actively rebel against the traditional 
philosophy ol e*niching. ^ \ * ' * * . 

CoDimunlc^tfon ^ \ ■ \ 

^ * Another pn>btem centers aroitqd the lack Vf communication. Students are difficult tr. 
inspire \oday. Many of the phrases used in athletics. Uie athletic citches. appear to b5>lie^ 
to the youth apd they resetu.bdn^ Ital toA Bwks by professi^^nal athletes (Parris^,. 
^Megany) call attention t^> the fact^hat high scWfwl. college and professional Voacheei lie ta 
athletes to got them to do wK^is best for the ttom. 'phe athlete pretends he doesn't hear 
. wht^n the coach lies of manipwafes thyplafers. \ ' * * 

One of the main cliches in colieg&^athletil-s is the *%tudeht first" myth. Atthough many 
\oachest;lkc pride in theirplavjife' academic and professional development, athletes are 
rerlly recrjwited and their servtce^aid for^ Most Athletes understa!{d this pnwdure and 
assume tftat the coach only wants**them tiV5tudy sb they will maintain their eligibility ta 
play! The NCAA regulations state that a^student liiaynut be depfijyed of^Jiis scholarship 
'k^ for reasons of discipline or for not pertbrming on\the fieW. This rule Is designe^t tct 



protect at hlete^ Vrom unfair treatment lij' coSches\ based on ^he assumptiwMliat the* 
athlete w(){ild^sume his responsibilities. Howler .*$tt|dcnts have quit the teanV thereby ^ ♦ : 
ignoring t hdir responsibilities and ye^ wnnting to maintain their scholarship. New NCAA yv ' 
regulations dllfer protection for both ciiacl^ and athlete, «^ * Y 

' PoUltes. • • 4 ^ ^ • , ^ 

0 Natit>n?Hs^ has^always been.at^hed to athletics.^ One seldom hears the |liftional 
^ Anthdm ^*ept at the beginning of atfatbleHc event. Some athleten object ti> bet^^ used 
* ^s political pawns. Most half-time shows afe pa^ottc^and nationalistic dem^fi«i^^tions. • 
\ Whet>athi%tes d^ not staiid for the Nationfit* Anthet^ or participate in some other demon* 
stration tfiey are frequenv^y reprimanded. On the othet^hahd. some athlete view sports 
as a4H>lttical springboard t^ publicize their demands. * ' . * 

The area wher^he friction. fr]|stratton and tonftision have been the greatest has Hectji , 
the relationship between the coach and hisi>lack athletes. C^oaches have become more 
cdttcerned abi>ut their ow^ motivgi. examtrfing bow thl^y exercise authority attH whether 
they are acting out of prejQdice. By being more introsf^^ve; they have bec^>me more ' 
tolerant and reaso»»?ble, and are trying to unders<af\djhp mack athlete. ^JMerted to the ^ * 
black athlete's spicial problems, they have sought waysto bri(|ge the gap. ht dotng^o. 
they have found mo^^e difficult problems. They have run into athlet&s who estdbl|sh even ' 
greater demands and simrtimes fi^cx a double standard tn-their favor. Black athletes 
state that there isj^ htte racism, as if that were the only problem. « ' « #f 
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Black athletes hav^ fnade demands in terms of the double standard, and.many times 
hai e won their case based on black cultural demands rather than individual freedoms. 
The> have stated that moustaches, beards and Afros are a cuituralrfreedom, gLtid in some 

• cases instill sufficient fear to win their case. * * * 

. Amither aspecrof this program has been a tendency for black athletes to increase their 
insulation — to w ithdraw and remain separate. I 

• The black athlete is fn^uently placed in the^ middle by black pressure groups. Some 
pressun* groups place demands on the athlete and/or athletic progj'dm atid nearly force 
the athlete to resign if the demands are not met. 

W HAT CAUSES THE PROBLEMS? , \. ^ ^ ^ 

"'Denny U%5) points out that the transforihafionW the youth from a family asset as 
laborer to a tanrily liability as student -consumer was genera1izedj[arUer in-the^^^itfd' 
'^tates tharf anywhere and has by^wjiad JM^avaehtng^lIectsT This change in role has 
led to , a conditit>n~T;«iierein t^e adolescent is denied tlnf privilege of joining the 
establishment untjl be has ^passed through- \*ertain lengthy rituals* of socialization 
accepted with increased schjmling and' social apprenticeship. * « 

1 Kis period of extended sQcializal^ion is accompanied Ny certain anomolies. Today's 

• young people are provided n.ore o{^p'ortuntties to develop personal skills and knowledge, 
to acquire an extended behavioral repertoire, to visit places, meet people ^d experience 
the world in ways that were inet^ceivable a generation ago. At the same U^ie young 
pei>plc have these opportunities for broadening competence and developing social and 
occupational skij^s. they are denied access to the process of social decision making. Con- 
"^-^quently* they have a wider catalogue of competencies than 'carBer. generations, but 

L*Iativety Ics^ [Hmer over decisions atTccttng their live* ' 

^ * ** ^ 

Fnedenberp compares the treatment of our yot^th to that of ^ colomzed society. He 

cnowfi.that t,he economic position of the adolescent society* like that^f other colonies, is 
ij ghly an iJbiguous.^It is stmultaijeeously a costly drain on 'the commonv^fealth arid a vestM 
interest of those members of the commonwealth whc^eam^ their livings^nd their social 
^ role by exploiting it. Unlike colonial^, who are .expected ^o maintain their roles on a 
permanetit basi^and accept the largess of thecoloni/ers ^ their on^ reward, the Ameri- 
can adolescent is^^xpected to evolve into a full-fledged member of society. The failure of 
our society* is that too few oppqmunities are provided^ to our youth to aid them in the 
0 transition^to adult status. In addition, the longer the period of subjugation, to continue 
Frtedeij^berg's anal6gy. the jBSg|^^IhcNpnger of resi^ntfuK ungrate^l«and perhaps even 
violent response to the colonizert Vhtrmalogy not only fits adoles^ts in a bro^d sense, 
•^^ut pi>ssibly e\'en more speciiically. applies to ceHlatn minority jtrottps^ What we may not 
understand is that it is not constant rewards or absolute freedom that most young people 
^ are looking for* but twher an opportunity to participate at devetopinentaUy appropriate 
levels tp relevant personal, family, educational and social decisions. 

Another concept which«must be examined in attempting to understand many of our 
youth is Erickson\ notion (1%5) of the "discontented search of youth.** This apparently 
aimless wandering and exploration, psycho-biological tui^ature. is a normal part of^nhe 
maturation process. It may nurture rapid physical relQcatio§ from place to plac^idio* 
syneratic'p^^ring. as^ dance or dress, participation in demonstrations or expressions 
of excesslSSnavior in a variety of ways. Whatever form«it takes, it is part of the young 
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person's search for tld&lity which Erickson deseribes as "the search for sjm^hing . 
somebody tocbe true to." 1 his involves a neeji to experience a. wide variety of behaviors, 
to tr> out. and try in their Own fashion, various lite styles, to sample diverse segments oj 
the world. 

' A significant aspect of the growth process Is a need to test limits of a variety ot 
situations in oMer to experience their essence- This often leads tojtbe-adopnon of 
extreme pikitions which are vital caricatures of tlw^uJUmatowQfseof action adopted by 
mature individuals. In the absencejiLan-oppoftunity to experience fidelity and diversity 
in thecom^^ person, as part of his discontented search, will seek 

-othcT-fontacts for his explorations. In some mstances. temporary subcultures will be 
formed tt> prtwide the structure for these experiences. 

Erickson also makes the point that adolescents ?re transitory existentialists by nature 
because they become suddenly capable of realizing a separate identity. They therefore 
"^^can feel not only involved in acute conflict, but also very much isolated, a feeling which 
they are apt to totalize to the'point of being preoccupied with premature wisdom or being 
willing to sacrifice themselves for a cause, sometimes for any escape from isolation and 
sense of.resfriction. 

It is in this area of exquisite capacity to experience emotion and the frequent 
>Bontaneous expressions of emotion which accompany their search for authenticity that 
young people frequently alienate and frighten their elders. The adults— reared in a more 
restricted tradition, taught to distrust sptmtaneity and feelings and to worship almost 
exclusivvly at the shrine of the rational, the pragmatic and the material— are put off by 
the passionate outbursts of their ofl'spring. 

ALIENATION 

In a sense. !^e siwialization pn>cess of adolescents in our society has always tried to 
reduce alienation. However, adolescents, in their ambiguous social state, have always 
cxpentrnced some form of alienation. Therefore, rebellion, withdrawal, tumfoil and 
unrelenting stress are characteristic of their development. 

One of our.current social problems with the young may be described as the American 
dilemma. It is the^lscPepancy between our ideajs an* our practices. It is the focus on this 
discrepancy a^ this timcin history that lias helped create massive alienation in out young 
people, oat of a normal s^jafproc^ss. Normally.* the alienated have a feeling of power- 
levsness. that K a sense of inability to exercise significant influence on the forc« that 
controlgife. Accompanying this m^ be feelings of meaninglessness ia which the 
indivi^fial is unable to. perceive a rational ^elat^on^^lip between hfs actions and 
signiticffl|t behavioral outcomes^ A third variant ijf alienation may be normlessness, in 
which tifc mores of society ^re no longer capable of providing guidelines for behavior. A 
fourth manifestation of alienation is the sense of isolation, so that the individual no 
longer has confijlence in the existing social order and chooses to exist outside it as a true 
i$olate>»r as a rebel.. Another manifestation «f alienation is self-cstranarfment, which 
might be defined as the inabiHty of an individual to find any activities Ah Sring him 
satisfaction and reward. . / . 

To talk about alienation as a single phenoriienon is sompvhat fruitle^. 1 he alienation 
of the black student from society, based on poweriessness^ is qualitatively different from • 
the alienation of the upper-middle class student. ba-Jed more likely on meaninglessness. 
Pow«riessn«ss . 
Maiiy of the problems in schools and colleges^ and specifically in athletics during the 
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past re;5»^ years, are related directly ho a sen^e tnmvriessum among the young. 

7 Wj^et^er the youth have-been protestijig war. attacking tlieir curriculum as trrt^levant or 
re^i'itinR the^atbletic pn>gram. much of the base Is the fact^'tbat they feel powerless to 
Tiave any control over what is happening to thein.* Thc^ express a ^se of ftiqstration in 
cor^fronting an ^rgani/atton rather than individuals^ ith hum^n concern for them as 
, pciipte. The'y see ihe seemingly helplejs surrender .to a system by their coaches and a 
^ystem unrespimsive Jo the idiosyncratic needs of individuals. It is pkciselv ;he 

^.recognition of black powerlesshess, cou*pled with the rising sense of adolescent 
powerlessness. that has made the'btbck adolescent the most radical segment of American 
society. Much of the unrest and confrontations at colleges and secondary schools are 
diircctly concerned with the issu^ of raceUnd power, piack Power a& ''^gan is a cry of 
the alienated and a demand for inclusion tn decision making circlr ts a frustration 
a«J%ociated with the vfekk and culturally and politically emasculated. 

Meontnglessitciss « ' 

^ |4eaningiessness refers 46 a feeling of lack of understanding or comprehension of the 
events which'impinge upon the life space of the adolescent. Questions thay be raised and 
unanswered about the assumptions underlying suth fundamental soci. l institutions as a 
nation, family or the team. Answers to questions raised by young people that are viewed 
by them as unsatisfactory, unclear or dishonest wilMead to feelings of meaninglessness. If * 
things do tiot seem meaningful, a person will drop out. 

* Normiessitess 

Normlessness is manifested by significant rejection of the mores of society, or maybe 
more specittcally. a rejection of the mores of athletics. Most prevalent in styles of dress 1 

~ ^nd living, in more ways it reflects the most obvious element of alienation. The counter- 
social accouterments of ttormlessnes's^include idiosyncratic hair styles an4 clothing. In 

^ many ways^the rtiorc otTensive tht: style and stimulus, the more efTective is the communi- 
cation." Consequently. added'toThe clothes and hair configuration is the use of obscenity 
a^i'a weapons That's right: some athletes are saying they do not accept the norms of the 
athletic programs. U given the opportunity, they may not Have better norms to offer, but 
they feel powerless to participate in that prtKCSS. and thea*foa\ the whole situation seems 
meaningless. ^ " * * . * 

The Chart 

k * ■ ' ' 

Let us lock at asocial phenomenon thayj^s extremely striking during the 1%(H. 

Dui'ing these years certaiu cultural manifestations among middle and upper class youth 

were, to say the least, startling and shocking to persons who highly valued or were 

^ aa*ustomed to nmre traditUmal ti^rms of culture end personal behavior. These mani- 
. testations were characterised as the youth rebellion and its values were called the 
countercuhute of the humanistic left. 

' ^ To classify the*count(trculture. see Table 1. Fundamental idet^logies are dassifted 
under one t>r nioa- of these Columns. The older generation would probably have been in 
columns three and four, although two generations ai^o it would have been exdusivelv in 
column Today column two probably Iwks moro .reasonable than column four; in 
fact. tht;^y(fttnger a person Is. the better it Uniks. This chart is one way of considering 
value shifts. For exajnple. the bottom or pathological half is almost tlie same as the 
critic^ description of the counterculture. Generally, there is a movement in our society 
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th»m the/iRhi to the left ot the chart. This tDOvement 1?Htow. noHnally taking at least a 
generation to move from one colulhn and pick up another. In a few individual cases the 
change is taster but^sually has somV character of the new' life .conversion or severe 
internal d*\kH:at ion. . ^ 

Of course* columns tme and two are^he counterculture. A person who h; abandoned 
four altogether, is. at most, tml^ marginally loyal to column three: and gives s^^e of his 
ideologj- to columns one and two which may be idc^nSfied as the humanistic left. The 
«rhange in the meaning of the word humanistic is fascinating. The nineteenth century 
historians who coined the term used it to identify renaissatice intellecttiais who promoted 
col^jmn three at the expense of column^flve. In the early and mid-twentieth century* 
people who called themselvi's humanistic emphasised column two over column four. 
Today* younger people who are humanu^ic reject column three (or column one. 

To what extent«will the youth culture of th? !%Qs reflect on the total culture of the 
I970x and 8()s? While some observers of contemporary society believe that the counter- 
culture is a w ave of thciuture. others jissume that this view is naive. Mtich of the discus* 
sion of future values is based on the assumption that our culture w ill inevitably continue 
to move to the left on this <fhart. Al.though the evidence is mixed and fuzzy it is more 
likely that the counterculture of the tbs has peaked and will Ciuitinue unchanged. Never* 



TABLE K , . • • ^ 

U. S. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES tEND TO EMPHASIZE^ 

«> - / t (2) • ih 

. Tr^nscendenccV ' ' Impulse • Reason 
(Leadimg to, at best, a Reasonable or Acceptabfe Enfphasis ovO 
Freedom / Rationality 

Creativity Synthesis 



Spirituality 
Mystici«^m • 
Reverence 
idealism 
Altruism 
Pan-Humanism 
Perspective 
Detachment 
Openness 



Perception 
Sptmtaneity 
Self^actuali/ation 
Participation 
Sensory Awareness 
Joy and Love 
Hcstasv 



Dr(»pping Out 
Pa^v!|y 
Unworidiiness 
Celtism 
* Withdrawal 
Mysticism 
Faddism 
Superstition 
Naivete 



Calculation 
Planning 

Prudence . / 
' Comprehensiveness 
Flexibility 
Moderation 
, ' Meliorism , 

(But with a Corresponding Potential foi a Pathological Degree oO 



AnaVchy 

Lawlessness \ 
Chai« J 
yit^lence 
!>(ihilism 
Selfishntss 
Protiiiscuity 
Other- indulgence 
Self-tndulgeiice ^ 
♦ Anthony J. Wiener is largely responsible for this chart, which appears in Things To 
Come by^Herm'an Kabn and B, Biruce*Briggs (New York: Macmflian« 1972K p. 90. 



Oehumanization 

Scientisifi 

Technocracy 

Rationality 

Meritocracy 

Theori/tng 

Abstraction 

Calcuilition 

Indecision 
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th"dm the counterculture has had an eiTect en the values in our socittty and the way 
individual tunctton witKeaeh other and with institutions* 

TH& ideolo^ieii undw num«tr foui^edicatfon* loyalty, responsibility, tradition, 
obedience, sacnifice— are the watchwords of coaches., Th«e words are appatvnt in the 
belietVynd descriptions of the* foundation that we will build character, develop^teaift 
unity and provifJe » winning combiiititH>n. In contrast are the terms under column twiv— 
freedom, spontaneity, seif^actualixation. participation. These aip the 'ideologies of4he' 
counterculture. * , ^ ^ 

Even with these value ditTerenccs, it is possible to work together in the normal range of 
enctiunter. It is at the extremes that one finds dinicultiesrUt us loolcMt thf bottom half 
o! the chart which is described as hjtving potential for a pathological degrce^f these 
ideologies* If the coach is too strong in his value position he may be described as fanatic. 
desp4»tic. authorifarian. sadistic, punitive, rigid. These are the terms used by peopk 
reactinji Against the Ci»aching position. Accordingly, terms describing athletes or other 
students in the counterculture would v'ome from the low end of th^t column— dropping 
out. passive, anarchistic. lawlessVselfish'and self indulgetit. When an athlete exhibits the 
lattf?r values it Aiakes him far removed frotn even a moderate position of the coach's 
tdei>logie?f. and \t hen the coach is at the extreme of his values it puts him distant from the 
nuHierate value position of the countercuhure. 



^ (5)1 
Conscience God's Will 

(Leading to. at best, a Reasonable or 
Revealed Truth 



Dedication 
Loyalty 
Respcmsibtlity 
Ordcf 

Organization 
^Tradition 
Justice 
ObecjieKce 
Self-^ocrifice , 



Worship 

Salvation ^ 

Awe 

Dignity 

Cschatology 

Righteousness 

Submission 

Fatalism 



(But with a Corresponding Potential for 
Fanaticism * • Fanaticism 



^Despotism 

Authoritarianism 

Sado-masrchism 

Vindictiveness 

Punitivcness 

Quih^ 

-Rigidity 

Callous;ies^s 



Dogm;«t«sm 

Bigotry 

Intolerance 

Superstition 

Hypocrisy 

Pharisaisn]| 

Passivity 

^Fatalism 



Common Possibilities 
Acceptable Emphasis on) 

' Individual Meaning & 
Purpos*^ 
Social Cohesion 
Humanism * 
0 ' Inner Trancjuility 



a Pathological Degree oO 
Elitism 

Self*righteousnes| 
« Intolerance 
Cultism ^ 
Hypiicrisy 
Pharisaism 
Bigotry 

Ralionali/atton 
Calknisness 
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Huw can uc c^^ch in this ura ot incrcaved. individuality? I have po nimpte answm. In 
fad. Mmie of my comments will kick at the props that have become popular in sports 
psychology. A psychologist uoutd su^^gest that primary resolution is between the coach 
and his individual players. Let us Unik at thai pnn.^'ss. 

The Coaches Penonallty ^ 

To uttdcrstand the athletic situation.'one mu^b^gtn with the coach.*|HiH performance 
depends uptm his personality, wishes, needs, pnilosophy and attitudes which are invari* 
ably nrllctiiHJ to the learn. % 

Just as ihyrv are individual difterences in athletes, there are a variety of personality 
types in coaches. 1 he first principle in working effect ively with the psychological aspects 
of coaching is for t*!e coach to undkf'rstand himself. Although it is complex and ditltcult 
t<»1fnim one's self, the psychological insight gained therefrom can offer increased cfTcc- 
tivencss in cmching. ■ ^ ' ^ 

Tutko and Richards (1971) classify coaches intA five '■cneral categories: the hard* 
nosed or authoritarian coach, the nice guy coaCh. tht; int . ? or driven coach, the easy*., 
goipg coach, and the businesslike coach. I'her^ are pbvtctKly some advantages and dis* 
advantages of each category and most c^iachcs du^not fall clearly into any one of them. 

Let's liH»k at these categories in terms of the ideologies chart (Table I h 

The hard-nosed or authoritarian c(»ach gefleralty betimes in strong discipline and uses 
punitive methods to enforce his rules. He is fairlj^ rigid about schedules and plans and 
may be sadistic in responding to atj^Ietes. He is generally not considered to have a warm 
personality. He is frequently well organized and plans a prdgram. He does not get too 
ihnt to his athletes and prefers weaker people as assistant coaches. Hcvis frequently 
religious or moralistic ami may be bigoted or prejudiced. Thisjiype of peVsonality fits 
into the n|imber four ideology slot. He believes in dedication, loyalty, responsibility, 
order and tradition. When he gets really strong in these characteristics he may. in fact, 
be authoritarian. ^ 

The ntce*guy coach is usually liked by a number of pecple and v*e^ considerate of 
others.* He gcneraU^ uses positive meaas to miVtivate athletes. His planning is very 
, flexible, sometim«<even chaotic, maybe more experimental. This type of personality is 
less easy to dffegoriifle as to ideology. I think he would belong to the humanistic left 
described earlier which may fall into category three with a lot of personal leaning to 
column two. At first blush, at least, this type of personality may be more appropriate for ; 
working with the new type of athlete. I1ie advantageous aspects would include a good 
team cohesiveness« a relaxed team which prcHluces what is expected of it and a coach who 
is probably better able to handle problem Athletes. However, the coach may be seen as 
weak and able to be manipulated ^y the con man and other types of problem athletes 
bc^l^ause he may not be firm enough. Also, it has been suggested that he may lose the 
sociaM^lnlttbited athlete. ^ * ^ 

THt intense or diiven coach in many wayj; is similar to the hard-nosed coach. He has a 
similar emphasis on disctptine and strength of will and aggressiveness. However,''he is 
less punitive and more emotional. He lactcs composure, is frequently worried or over- 
emphasizes or dramatizes* situations, anc^ t\kes things personally. He usually has a 
complete knowledge of the game and pushes mmself with his accomplishment and tries 
to motivate his athletes by hts own e^mple. This type of coacji would probably have the 
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tdcHtiuKtCH of number f our. He would probably work hard, support his athletes when they 
work hafTd, and wi^uld produce a team that is motivated for a contest. Hejrtiayfnghten 
athletes by demanding so much and ha* c ditlkuhy 'vorktng ^ith athletes who appear^ 
las^y and wifh prob|em-type athletes. 

. The easy-BiVinj» coach diHfs not build pressures on himself or his team, doesn't take 
thinf^s too sertot^iy and Iwks at the whole affair as a game» He dislikes schLKlules and 
orijani/.ations but is not rattled by them. He appears to have things under control. He 
puts Itule pressua* on his team and thei>? is a greater teeling of independence from the 
coach. Ihis type of coach may be of the humanistic left category that is between columns 
two and thtve. 

The business-like jroach apprtKicbes spiirt in a calculating manner. He is logical in his 
approach and cm*!' in his interpersonal behaviors. He is imellectualiy sharp and 
emphasizes oufwthinking the opponent. This type of personality would possibly fall in 
column three and would ••mphasize his rationality, calculation, planning and compre- 
hensivcness. Such a coach may be dinicult %m disi>rgani2ed athletes who are interested in 
freedom and individuality and his business approach may miss athletes who are 
motivated emotionally. 

1 he Coaches Philosophy ' • \ 

The ciiach must develop a philosophy for coaching and working with athletes. Because 
coaches are rarely taught how to handle* interpersonal behavior, they rely on a personal 
philosophy w hich has evolved throj»gh thiar^^s^mrrience or they imitate coaches they have 
had. Many coaches don't develop a philosophyurSfiTrtrey have had many years of experi- 
ence. A person s philosophy of coaching is closely related to his philosophy of life. It will • 
be eminent in the wajT he approaches every task and individual* The coach*s philosophy 
will certainly be seen in his teams and h^may have a lasting efFect^on the values and 
personal behavior of an athlete w ',>rking wltli him* Producing a king-term effect involves 
more than teaching an athlete theTund&mentals of sport: it involves dealing whh htm as 
an individual. 1 o treat him as an individual the coach must know him personally as well 
as how to teach him the sport and best employ his talent . 

A coach is quite likely to adjust his offense and defense or realign his relays to adjust to 
the talent of the year. However, coaches are reluctant to adjust to different pers<mality 
types in athletes, which may also necessitate establishing different approaches in their 
coachings 

Although we talk about individual diff'erences'throughout our educational training, we 
frequently forget it when interacting with athletes* even though we are aware of their skill 
ditlereqce^. Due to the convenience of time.Tir just carelessness, we may respond to all 
athletes Vtth ihe sapie general pattern and try to moti«;{4[e anji teach them all the same 
way— by using the techniques that seem the easiest to us. We do^Abt tfiat the ^iete in a 
singular way. ^ ' iy 

A coach, however, does not treat all athletes equally. He doesn't give all the placers 
his teatn an equal amount of playing time. He plays them differently according to their 
talent and contrib^on. " ^ 

Negative \%. Positive Motivation 

^ A major philosophical issue for a coach Is whether to motivate his players through 
positive or negative reinforcements. Should he crttici/e or compliment them or use a 
combimition? When using punishment, the coach must be awar« of its effect on the 
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individual player. The general reaction fo negative reinforcement is fear. Some athletes 
respimd to fear by disliking the coach and trying to prove tbettrsetves to the coach by 
(Overcoming the criticism and fear. Others respond by withdrawing and not participat- 
ing. When punishment is used as a major niode of motivatinya whole t^am. the players 
will de\c!up a more pessimistic* point of view, They may Ciand^|»gether during winning 
times hut. nuxleling themselves after the coach's example, thej|will also criticize each 
»Hhcr when sta*ss periods arise. 

PiWiitive reihtorcement^ have a much longer effect on an athlete. It makes him feel 
gcHui about himself as an indtvidual-aiid his contribution to the team process. If a coach 
uses pi>vitivic rciqforcement as his main motivation, when does not compiimen|an 
athlete/ it's a miW form of punishment. He will be awarc that he did not live up to*the 
coachS standards as well as his own. It is important to work, out a combination of 
negative and positive reinforcements that is effective for each individual as well as the 
overatiteam. . ^ 

Regard. S„„ll» . 

Cratty 0*^70) discusses two major areas of deeiston making in coaching — traihtng 
sesstims and inr.erper^mal relations. HetwKits out that the research findings which 
might aid a coach to develop more productive practice sessions are^ frequently contra** 
dictive and. therefore, not veryiielpful in formulating principles ttiat he can apj)ly. It is 
suggested that the coach formulate operating principles by applying common sense and 
research findings to actual situations in which he flnds himself. 

Very fittic research deals with guidelines' for working with the unique personalities and 
interpersonal relationships on athletic teams. Most studies on peirsonalities of groups of 
athletes at^ of. relatively little hdp to a coach because they have been conducted with 
small samples or have used research techniques which are 'difficult to apply to another 
population. ^ . \ 

In an at^mpt tp learn about the athlete's personality* testing programs have been 
developed. T>etermining personality characteristics which may have some relationship^ to 
athletic performance has become popular. Some college and professional teams have 
employed psychologists to test the athletes. These *re frequently done in terms'of 
diagnostic te:;ts with a description provided for thfe coach, One4>rogram has attempted 
to develop an instrument to measunf specific personality traits related to high athletic 
achievement. It enables the coach to administer a*l%^to each athlete and. through a 
profile on the shccrt, receive an indicfition of the degree to which the athlete ^possesses 
traits that have been developed. Personality ^raits are divided -nto two general areas: 
desire fect4>rs and emotional factors. The desire factors relate to the individualV expe^ 
:tattons frgm athletics atxd* his wtllingtiess to work toward accoipplishing his goals. 
£muti«mal factors deal with the athlete's personal attitudes and his Yeelings about him- 
self, his coach and the manner in which he is Handled. . ; ^ ^ 

^Each athlete can be compared to other athletes participating in the same sport at the 
same educational tc«eK and the results are imported to the coaph on a nine^point scale.^ 
The profile is accompanied by a brief description of the athlete with eniphasis on those 
traits which may present problems tathe coach. 

Other psychologists and testing programs have used more standard personality instni- 
merits. Many of the more reliable and valid personality instruments can be scored and 
give a profile and interpretati%»n of the individual. From such a test, a qualified 
psychologist can interpret how an individual may react under stress and (^her^situations* 
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ITiU testing approach appears somewhat st^ferfitfial. mechanistic and inhumane* Used 
in the right. manner .ttesling information can enable a <oach to get a survey of a large 
group of athletes* , * 

Most individuals who advocate this type of toting program, howwer. are more 
psychometricaUy oriented than clinically oriented— that is. thl^y are moVc iniei«^ed in 
Vsting and dea^ng witn protU^s and diagnostic descriptit>ns.tha«4n the ctimcal aspe^^of 
U'orking %vith individuals. In the last few years psyehblogtcal Clinicians h^ve usW tests 
more fa-quently as an interview in the clinical prncess than having ildone'by a separate 
tester The processofwatchingthiftestee take the instrument and respond' to tW items is 
onc oftbl- major ways of learning about htin—frequently. as much as by the Scores !h>m 
the instrument, rhercfore. it seems possible for a coach to develop a set of work samples 
from which he could observe his athletes under certain cimdittons. The coach carf 
esfaWtsh questions of what he would dp under^certain circumstances with a certain 
amount of time left and.give the atblete.a chance tn responds He may actually give the 
athlete physical things to do under certain circumstances and note his response. By 
participating with the athlete in this tyj^'of testirg. he could learn much mofe about iiim 
and his reactions to situations that are likely to happen on the team than he could from a 
standardized testing sftuati'^n. / * ^ * , 

Using the assessments of individual differences in personality^fratts. cogchcs can try to 
shape individual behaviors through conditioning techniques* using positive of m?ga|}ve 
reinforcements for the appropriate inappropriate behaviors. Manipuration of an 
individual, let alone the relationships between team members/is particularly difficult 
and perhaps impossible. If the coach tries to play amateur. psychologist and bungles his 
. handling of an athlete, it appe;>rs as thougfi there i5/mahipu;at1on and the athtete would , 
certainly resent it. If you havfta keen awareness of the interpersonatrelatlonship* on [ 
ViMit team . you c^n do your owrtsociograni to look at the group affifiations. ' " 

tjQNCLUSION . ^. ^ ^ ' . ' 

It is probably easier for a coach to work with ^ain types of Athletes thah with other 
types. A coaeh may not respond to an athlete with characteri Jics he does not like. In 
fact, his responses may eventuaj|y lead to art athlete df^opping IVom the- team. On the 
other hand, he may understand a player's needs, and set^speciftc g^iidelines for him to 
follow in his quest for achievement, ^hereby Ifetting the athlete meet his needs asVell as 
be productive for the team. Team rules should provide controls* to prevent ,an 
individuaPs trait from becoming a negative force. ' 

In most situations players must adjust to the coach but it can be a rectprocal agiw-^ 
mept. The a>ach can adjust, at least to some degrty, so he is able to understand the 
players. This-^iay be only an interpersonal style and not necessarily a fundamental* 
change in the coach's personality. " ' 

Above all. the coach miist kmw himself aiid the effect »he has on different types of 
players. Then, he should know, really know, his players and treat them as individuals* 
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Teaching Sports Rsycholcl^:^ 
Problems qnd Prospects " • \ 



Get^r^e.H. Sage ' 

Uniwmiy oJ'Nurth%rn Colorado 

Greelty 



ThHJniversity ot'NcMlhern Cnior^jdo has been a pioneer in sports psychology. In 1%S 
it began requiring an undergraduate sports psychology course for all physical education 
majors. < From the hundreds of traniic^ipts we receive from mast^r*s degsee applicants, I 
mmld guess that onlv a minotityS>f physical education professional preparation | 
prvgrams require such^ course even today. In 1%6, Ndrthem Colorado introduced a 
graduate course in spi^rts [fsychology. Because of our pioneering eflgrts wc tiave had an 
^iflportuniiy to observe and be a part'of the emergence of this exciting Held. 

PROBLEMS IN SPORTS PSYCHOLOGY 

Name of Discipline ' • '* - "* ' 

One of the rather critical problems in sports psychology is the name itself. While it has 
an agreeable sound. It doesn*t seem to encompass any meaningfully delimited domain of 
inquiry. Le? me give you some examples. * The North An&erican Society for the 
Psychologv of Sport and Physical 'Activity recently Ijeld its litmual. convention. Its 
members are spi^rts^psychologists. Among the titles of the papers presented at the con- 
ference were '^Single Motor Unit Control: Man's Finest Motor SkitP* and **rnformdtion 
Cues 'and Retrieval Strategies in Motor Short-term Memory/* Now« what do these 
papers have to do with sports? They arp itideed legitimate topics in psychology, were welll 
dbne and made a valuable contribution to the field of motor behavior. Their relation to 
' sport, however, is quite remote. * . * 

Thr International Society of Sports- Psychology has scheduled, a conference pr^nta- 
tion of papers on "Perception of Motor Skill Performance and the Intervention of 
Modeling Behavior" and *' Attitudes of Parents of Awkward Children.'* **While these . . 
papers probav ly are quite interesting* again I think their association with sports is rather 
tenuous. . ^ , 

Tiie literature in sports psycholc^ reflects its amorphous boundaries. And my guess is 
that there is little commonality in the content of courses offered throughout tHe country 
ninder the title of sports psychology. 



^ Wt have iwtrr mted oot coune Spvrt% Piycholofjy; it ti cattod Pkyetioffigkat Ktoeiiolagy mm» deali *itfi facton tffocting Iftotor 
learning iknd pcrrft«n»tH« with ctnph«» on spoftt Oat approwrh it oeuroptycholdgicti In that try to rriatr twural functkfti to 
motof bchawif . ti^ welliink. enaWet the\tiKSent» to ha*e gfcairf tmighi mto the "why" of motor bfhavtor. ^ 
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Perhaps this situation is to be expected in a field as new as this one. Indeed, psychology 
ttseir Is an infant among apademie discipHnes and is still wrestling with its rightful 
^ domiin of inquiry. I am not suggesting a name change for sports psychology, I am 
suggestt however, that the discipline should have some unifying characteristic and 1 
don't thtnk that research on mental retardates" ability to walk balance beams fits into a 
context of sports psychology, as important as that research may be. If the domain of 
inquiry is to deal with all mattm of motor learning and performance, I think a name 
other than sfwrts psychology shiiuld be adopted. ^ 

- Teachers of Sports Psychology | 

A stcon<^ problem in sports psychology is who shall teach it? Psychologists and 
psychiatrists have studied exhaustively the behavior of ftian and lower animals buf have 
displayed a blissful unconcefn with the psychosocial parameters of sports. Not long ago 
Edward Btlodeau. a rather prominent psychologist before his de^th. said: "... few in- 
vestigators (meaning psychologists) care much about motor skill qua motor skill" {l:vii). 
This has been the prevailing attitude of psychologists up to quite recently. However, the 
situation is changing and psychologists are getting **into" sports. Tutko and Ogilvie have 
been the two most visible psychologists working in sport over the past five or six years, 
but <#ther psychologists are now^oming fonward, Fot&example<in my bwn state there is a 
vHmcal psychologist at the University of Colorado, Denver Center, who is offering 
courses in sports psychology and a psychtotogist at Colorado State University who is 
working with the U. S. ski tean^. Presumably •similar events are going on in other states, 

Majw credit for the development, up to now:, of sports psychology in the United States 
must go u> physical educattw^. Meri and wotnen in this profession have served as the 
catalysts through their teaching, research, wriUng and promotion of sports psychology 
asstKiatkms. Where imports psychology has been taught in universities, it has been taught 
generally in the physical education department. 

In the past, since psychologists have not been professionally interested in sports they 
have not objected to physical educators offering courses with the word psychology as 
part oHhe title but conditions are changing and the future may see psychology depart- 
ments objecting to physical educators teaching ^^sychology courses. Indeed, several 
universities have already become involved in this procedural question. If psychologists 
do wish to study sport and offer courses in sports psychology we are definitely in for a 
major problem, 'if physical educators and psychologists; insist, upon maintaining tradi- 
tional academic disciplinary integrity. 1 hope this problem wUt be solved through inter- 
disciplinary cooperation whereby team teaching, du^il-appointments of faculty and other 
accommodations toward harmony and^the advancement of the field are held to be more 
important than academic territorial imperatives. 

C4iRi|tetency of Teachers 

A third problem in sports psychology deals with the competency of the teachers. A new 
field must necessarily begin with a cadre of individuals teaching subject matter which 
they have not been formally educated to teach'. William James, one of the eat^leaders in 
American psychology, had no fofmal training in psychology; Tie had an M^D. from 
Harvard. Edward Hitchcock, the first college physical educator, hid no formal prepara- 
tion in physical education; he^^oo.was a physician. Many other examples could be cited 
of persons who have made si|nificant contributions to fi«ds of study other than the ones 
for which they were academtrally prepared. 
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Many who have been the pioneers in teaching sport:^ psychology over the past seven pr 
eight years were not prepared in their graduate programs to work in sports psychology. 
Thesubjfxt didn*t exist tn university curricula until the past few years. .There was\no way 
to take ^^sports psjchology emphasis until recently* If you expected to gain a graduate 
department^ approved pat on the head in physical education, you specialized^ in 
phystologpf exercise, biomechanics, or at least curriculum or admiitistration* Of course, 
there were a few lonely souls who did motor learning theses, but generally they had had 
Jittle academic preparation for such work. • ^ 

Many of these pioneers in sports psychology have had to do a lot of Sjclf-education. 
They have learned the subject through individual reading and study. Others have 
returned to graduate school and taken courses* sometimes even degrees, in psychology to 
develop a strong foundation for working in sports psychology. ^ 

' While these practices are all that one can hope for among pioneers in a field of study, 
there are better ways to develop com^tency for teaching and doing scholarly work in a 
^ubject once it is firmly established. With the rapid expapston of sports psychology as a 
^eld-of study, there is a corresponding need for highly competent teachers and 
researchers. And tBis is i»n^ajor problem today. ^ 

We need to develop a course of study for the aspiring sports psychology teacher and 
researcher to take in order jo become professionally competent* What are the academic 
experiences which a specialist in this field should have? What arc the necessary 
competencies? How much ^'pure" psychology is needed? And In what areas of 
psychology t These and other related questions need to be dealt with in th^ 'near future. 
I|ideed. I would like to see a national conference which focused on the preparation of 
competent sports psychologists. 

RcbtlomMpbrtwmiSports^Pftyehology^M^ > 

_ The final problem I am going to discuss concerns the« relationship between sports 
psychology and sportiK ~ the athletes, coaches, fans and teams* Someone onc6 said with 
regatd to psycholog$r and education that a rabbit's foot was about as valu^e to the 
teacher as alt of the information that psychology could provide* At the present, abj^ut the 
same charge could be made ll>r sports psychology and sports. Coaches and athletes can 
claim rightly that sports psychology has done little that is relevant to the day-to-day 
activities ofcoaching and participatif^ in sports. ' , * ■ 

If one reviews the books and journal articles which come under the heading of^sports 
p9|ch<dogy literature, it will quict^iy become evident that jtheitnaterial is tangential to 
sports. Most research related to factors affecting motor whavior such as practice 
schedules, whole-part learning, feedback, trapsfer, motivatiM. etc. has been done in 
laboratory settings using tasks such as ball juggling, mirroKiracing, and so forth, 
Rclsearch with sports skills in dynamic, reaMtfc sport settings is very scarce. 

Laboratory research is necessary to advance knowledge in -every field. But some 
semblance of balance is needed 'whereby research is done in the environment where the 
domain of inquiry ts« in this case, sports settings. To talk about sports psychology without 
focusing research work on the sport environment is like industrial psychology never going 
into industry to collect data. 

The eastern Europea'h coutetries,espectally Russia, ar9 way ahead of us in taking their 
sports psychology research into the playing fields and locker rooms. Unfortunately, most 
of their literature is unavailable to us so we must produce our own body of literature and 
research based on information that we obtain if we expect to have at^hing relevant to 
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1 _ coaches and athletes. They desire our asststaiice, butwe will have to come up wi|h 
_ something better than prescriptions based on data tbllected ftoni a mirror tracing task. 
We all kmm that the laboratory enables the researcher to control variables wtiich 
cannot be as easily managed m the fieW setting. But there are variables in the dynamic 
setting which cannot be dupjicated in the laboratory and these are critic^ to the learning 
and pertormance which occurs. My guess is that a good deal of the motor^ learning and 
perhmnance researcli fmdLngs from laboratory work docs not apply in the ftdd environ* 
ment. But that is only a gues^ Data are needed to«uppoA or refute it. ^ 

Succinctly. I am saying that both laboratory and field research is needed in sp<>rts 
psychok>gy. Up to now we have'^given tcx> much emphasis to laboratotv research at the 
expense bf field work and have tried to make sports behavior prescriptions based upon 
, l^boratt^ry findings when what *je need ar« finding|» from the sports field which can then 
b^pptted m the sports field, 

PRG^PECTS IN SPORTS PSYCHOLOGY 

What does the futih;^ hold for sports psychology? 1 think, the prospects are quhe 
exciting, ai^ I fully jexpect that it will become one of the tnost Significant forces in 
' directing sports fn t^he next couple of decades. * ^ 

One exciting, prospect that I envilion is the coordination of efforts between sports 
psychologists and coaches ^d athletes. Sports psychologists can learn much from 
coaches and athletes, it they get out of their ivy towers and into the locker rooms and onto 
the spi^rts fields. Coaches and athletes <in leaVn from sports psychologists. Perhaps a 
, cime bond of cwperktionN^an be built to serve as a basis for the profnotion of sports 
psychology and excellence in>iports performance. Perhaps coaches wiH come to request 
the consulting services of spoAs psychologists; perhaps teams sucli as our Olympic team 
will employ a sp^rt^psycholo^t. Some European countries are already doing this. For 
example, fJliroslav Vanek hasWn assigned to the Czech(»lovakian Olympic teams for 
the past two Olympiads, i ^ 
Another prospect is the^ports psychologist as coach. I think it wouH be interesting to 
^ see highly competent sports psychologists serving asx^oaches. This is asking nojnoie tbaif 
the highly trained medical school student to go out and practice medicine or thb€3ktness 
admijiistration professional to run a» business. Of course we need the medical researcher 
to do the basic reseapch. the busitlfess administration theorist, the sports psychology 
teacher and researcher; Vm not suggestinglhat everyonft be required to toll In the fields. 
But we do need the well^ qualified in a field to actually practice what they know. The 
sports i^sychologist-coach is anVxciting prospect t6 ine. kc might, through his coaching 
techniqties. serve as a model for other coaches. He might exemplify the use of sports 
psychology research. And he might use the teams which he is coaching for the conduction 
of actto^ research, > , 

Another prospect whidi I envision for this field of study is m the area of interdtecipli- 
nary teaching and research. As psychologists become nfpre familiar with the potential of 
sport as a topic for study, and physical educators become more competent in theoretieal 
and empirical work in psychology, t^ere wilhbe an excellent Basis for cooperative 
teaching and anarch efforts. A team teaching approach to sports psychology instruction 
has great potential for capitalizing upon'expertise in the two fields of physical educattoij^ 
and psychology. The enormous advancement of knowledge increasingly is demanding 
expertise which futs across traditional disciplinary lines. So the physical educator who 
wishes to do research in exercise physiology is findmg titst a team made up of anatomic ' 
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^ hi^oiogifits, phy^ifotogists and even physicians thsquently is needed to complete the talUc. 
\n Uke manner^ sport s.p«jthoiogy may require fhe use of physical edttcators^ 
psychologists and perhaps others to conduct nteantngftiivrescarch. The prospects of pro- 
fessional activities of this kind are inspiring to n^e. 

The last prospect which I wish to mention is concerned with the role which ^rts 
psychotogists might play in the tfiture for improving the quality of the sports experience. 
I hope sports psychologists wilnook beyond the winning and losing aspect of sports. I 
hope thi^y will choose fi>'(^fine excellence Ui sports as more than running faster, jumping 
higher or throwing fartner; more than Vdidja win/* t don*t tiave anything against 
winning; it is a legitimate goal in agonistic activity, B|it t think we have subordinated 
other dimensions in the sport experien$:e to the great god **win/* In all due respect to the 
wgani/ers of this conference, you notice thai the theme is "The Winning Edge.** I agree 
with Jack Scott that sports psychology mustinot become the adversary of athletes nor a 
; force for prescribing how coaches can con athletes into performing: instead sports 
psychologists must work toward building a humanistic approach to sport. ^ 

Abraham Maslow remarked that psycholicigy has had notoriously *Mitt(e to say . . . about 
beauty, art. fun. play, wonder, awe, joy, ]ove,*happin(H|s, and other . . . reactions and end* 
experiences'" (2:131). The same charge can be made about sports psychology. In sport 
there are almost no studies- which focus on creativity, joy, self-fu!flllment« or on sport 
organi/.ations which facilitate these qualities. The concern has been on the instrumental 
aspects o( sports whileihe expressive potential has been virtually ignored. 
^ Sports psychology in the futufe might becomd concenied with the consequences of the 
'spi>rt experience from the standpoint of human growth and self-fulfiliment. It might look 
at such things as how sports faciltt^e or hinder the development of self<oncept, self* 
actiSali/atioYttind other qualities relateil to the healthy personality. It might examine the 
eCtent to which coaches contribute to growth*promoting human relations. 

llie problems which sports psychology Is currently experienctng^are probably to be 
' expected of a field so new and dynamic. It is hope^ that many will be solved with stability 
and maturity. .The prospects fot this area of study arejso fascinating (hat t c^^n hardly 
wait to see whaMiappens in the next decade. 

• *^ • 
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• A value is somethti)| which we place a high priority. As eifi||!pyed in this article* it is I * 
a belief which infliienees both one*$ attitude and behavior. It is an ideal which tends to 
govern one*s conduct and alTect his decisions. 

r One*s value system an integrated conglomerate of'values* organi|^ in-order of 
importance and forming a major vomponent of one's philosophy of life. 09e*s value 
systcm.serves him in many different situations: at home, in school* in the community, in 
business and in athletics. A value system is not. suddenly formulated but is gradually 
developed over a long period 6f time* It is the end-product of the home environment, 
influence of peers, teachings in school, feedback from activities and all otl^er experiences . 
which are part of life» A value system tends tp stabilize o|ie*s conduct and servi as a guide 
to behavior. ' - 

What is. or should be. the role of athletics in the development of the participants* value 

systems? We are a|l familiarwith the statements made by speakers at athletic*banquets 

and el!»^here which assert quite posttjii^ly that participation in sports develops courage, 
determination, perseverance, loyalty and similar qualities. We must be careful that we do 
not infer causation merely because we call observe such traits among superior athletes. It 

. ^isl|>erfectly possible that those who posset such characteristics Jend to be successful in 
sports. Sports, per se. do not alwayslead to the development of these qualities. There Is 
some justiftcation for the allegatiohs of chauvinism which are directed at many of us who 
are coaches and physical educatots.*" * ^ " 

p I would like to examine this subject briefly under five headinjp: 1) transfer. 2) nature 
..of 'athletics, 3) emulatfon and identification. 4} testimony of athletes and coaches and 5) 
chal&nge and development. , 

Tmnsfer ^ > ' ^ • ' ^ 

^ Thomas Andrews and Lee Cronbach. in their article..'Transfer of Training/* wrote; 
\ Trammer oj a previbusly acquired "Sehaviw pattern to a nw situation, wiii occur 
whenever individual recognizes the new situation as simitar to the situaiion /or 
whicb .the behavior was learned. We have therefore swung thhmgh a cycle, from 
blind lissumption that transfer is widespread, throiigli a pieriod df skepticism when 
transfei; w^ expected only in the narrowest specific knowledge and habits, to a 
theory Which looks on transfer as common and to be expected, provided certain 
conditiobs aremet.' 



The concept of transfer is basic to the i^hok idea of moral education . The notion that 
I people can learn something in one situation which can be utiliised in another is the 
*^founddtion for much of w hat we seek to acci>mp|^ish in coaching and teaching. It is par- 
tfCttlarty relevant tb the development of values. ^ ^ - 

Transfer is not autoimitic* It occurs under favorable circumstances.^ The foilo^ng 
principles are generally acce{)ted as relating to transter: T * 

1, Identical or similar clen^ents^in sport* or nonspii>rt siluationsjncrease the proba- 
^^bUity of transfer. The greater the similarity between two situations, the greater the lifceli- 
/ITood of transfer, * * . 

2, The pa{ticipant m^st recognize thle commonalities in the two situations if transfer is 



-'^ 3, Generalizing from specific happenings to broader life situati6ns fs important if 
, ivhat is learned in sports is tobeapplied toevcntsamf Occurrences which may come later. 

' 4, The more intelligent the individual and the more he tries to generalize* the greater 
~ is the probability that transfer will occur* 

5, The coach or teacher should assist athletes to recognize similarities and to gener- 
alize from sports to other life situations. ' » 

If tliese principles are understood, those educating young people through the medium* 
of sports will find many opportunities to.help them develop and refine the}r system of 
values. The similarities and common elements can be identified and relatively permanent 
character changes cfTected. I / 



other educational leaders agree are ith^rtant in charact^ development* It is thought by 
many that an individuars personality* or character* is to a large degree moulded during 
the first 10 or 12 years of his life. For most people this means that the home environment 
and the elememary school have the greatest influence. However, if is also observed by 
those who have studied this area that if changes are to be efifected a$ a person grows 
older, thfey will resuh from experiences which are personal and intense. Sports ^abound 
with shuations which are emotional and dramatic and in wKich the individual are 
completeIy*invblved, It i^ollows. then, that there^re teachable moments in athletics sliich 
should not be ignored or overlooked. These may be some of the most significant oppor- 
tunities for the^evelopment of values. 

Most of us have seen basketball pfayers slam down a ball in a fit of temper, baseball 
players display anger when tailed out on strikes.'teniilis players throw their racket after a 
^bad shot, golfers wrap a^club around a tree, and similar acts showing lack of emotional 
control. Violations of eligibility rules, illegitimate financial aW. unsavory recruiting 
practices and exploitation of attiletes do sometimes occur. Fans, alumni, news m'edia and 
peers put pressures on athletes and coaches which are not usually part of othet' aspects of 
education. 

Temptations to cheat, to put winning«above the welfare of the athlete, to boast when 
winning and to alibi when losing are con^antly lurking in the shadows of athletic 
contests. These are situatiohs in which a wise coach., a thoughtful parent or a high 
principled leader has an opportunity to teach values. These are situations in which there * 



.to occur. 
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may be persw^t confrontation or counsel and where the emotional overtones add to the 
riJtttcnsity* . , 

; : Cmultttfaiii^md IdenttBcatbn 



,m Almost every young person goes through stage of hero worship. Many hoy^mA 
„ girls feel a need to identify h^I h ah admired and welMifced person. Quite often the oSP^t 
; of their emuiation-and identirtcation. particularly during adolescence, is a good athlete 
or a coach. Many coaches have had letters from former players attesting to the influence 
the coaches have had on their lives. Those who have worked with young people have often 
observed the limitation oftffeir respective heroes. Those who are the object of emulation 
,ha^ a particular responsibility to set a pmitive and salutary example. .When the 
exemplar Whaves in a w^ which is antisocial or does things .which are wrong, he may * 
. also be imitated and will then have a bad influenc9, 

Testiiiioii)^ of Athlet^ and Coaetes 

li has been my privilege to interview and discuss this matter with several hundred 
c(^ches,-ath!etes and student«. Almost invariably they will attest to the positive influence 
* of athletics and their coaches in their lives. While such evidence is largely empirical, it 
. ' cannot be disregarded. I recognize that there are a few athletes who have been embittered 
by tHfeir ocperiences and whc^claim they bave been harmed by their athletic experiences, 
h^x li \ind them to be a small miiyirity. ^ 
ji . • 
CballeAge and Developmeni 

• • 

It has-been pointed out by some psychologists and others working with youth that 
optimum development iiScrcurs in response to challenges which are demanding but not so 
—difficult as ta be frustrating. Pole 'Vaulters are constantly being challenged to jump 
higher, 1>asketball guards are challehged to **hold down** a high-scoring forward, 
wrestlers are challenged to beat their opponent, and mountain climber^ are challenged to 
ascend the peak. • ^ * * ^ * 

• Sports are^ by their very nature, challenging. They lead to self-discovery. Charles 
Froelicher. sng^king of the Outward Bound Program. p|it it in these words: 

Without seTr-discovery, a person may still have self<onfidence, but it is a self-confl- 
^ dence built on ignorance and it melts in the face of heavy burdens. Self^discovery is 
the end product of a greai challenge postered, when the mind commands the body 
to do the seemingly impossible, when strength and courage are summoned to extra- 
ordinary limits for the sake of something outside the self — a principfe, an onerous 
task, another human life. This kind oCself-discovef)r is the effective antidote for the 
inciifrerence and insensitiVity we have bred ijito modem youth. ^ 
Certainly athletics are constantly presenting challenges. Being tested assists one in his 
struggle toi^ardself*reallzatton, ' ' 0^ 

SUMMARY . \ 

The development jof valu^ systems comes about by many routes and as the result of all 
of life's experiences. Athletics are only one of the media through which such development 
takes place. Nevertheless, it is one and the opportunities which present themselves should 
noCbe lost. We fn physical education and athletics should not claim more than we can 
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_ .. offer: and yet w«f hould acknowledge our opportunities and reafize that the way iivwhich 
I we respond to the teachable moments maJ^ have tremendous signifiQance for some 
individuals. That which we can do. we should. * 
Sptms do provide situations which resembie later life situations- emulation, imiifation 
W and identificat^n do occur; personal and 'intense situations leading to personality 
mtxlittcation are prevalent in athletics; and-mastciy of ^prqpria^e. challenges is the rule 
in well>conducted sports programs. .. 
--■ Let us not be conceited, chauvinistic or unrealistic. But neither should we be blind to 
our opportunities, shrink from our task or fail to see needs and opportunities which.an: 
. .abundantly evident. 
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I raining tor Amipetitton is a very individualized dftair. It would be impossible to go 
into detail on conditioning progran^s for top women athletes since every athlete sfjts up 
her pro|ir(jni to meet her own unique and individual needs. However, there are some 
genera! things that are very tmponant in the attainment and maintenance of champion- 
ship tVrtbrmance and are common to most great women athletes. 

Research has indicate^ that women respond physically to tratning"*in the same ways 
ijiat men do: (U tliere is increased muscle si/e and efficiency: (2) the heart becomes 
Hfronger and beats moa» slowly: <3) the^ulse rate and respiration of the athlete return to 
tiormal more quickly than that of the non*athlet€ after (sycert ion. 

Fundaitiental Training and Conditioning 

Also, since nomen respond to iraining^in the same way that men do, the fundamental 
^ aspects of training and conditioning ate the same for women as foi^men. Some of these 
' basics are: 

I I he btHly must be faced with more demand or overlc^d than usual if improvement 
y is to results * 

^ 2. Iltere must be a sequence or progression in training so that one gradually improves 

IH'rtormance and the b^idy can adjust to the demands being placed upon It. 
Therc'must be regularity in the training program. 

4. I here must be a program for maintenance of conditioning once the desired level is 
. reached. 

5. One must train specitically for a spi>rt. ' 

One nuist recogni/e there will be perii>ds c*f retroj^ression because the body can't 
aluays ;idius! immediately to the demands being placed upon it. 
Stalcness can a*sulf from overwork or loss of interest. 
«. Adequate rest and sleep are necessary to allow the body to adjust to the tremendous 
demands of trhtning. ^ 
Q.,A1I indit?iduals react to training differently, and training programs should be 
7" iiulivtduait/ed u hen possible. * ^ 

In training, women aKhletes use the same methods used by men. These include fartlek 
(Suedish fo! -speed play" — athlete controls her pace by speeding up or sfowing down), 
wimW trammg (controlled by the coach — involves taking a fost lap, then a slower lap 
to allow time for rectnery. then another fast lap* etc.), eircuit iraming (the athlete goes 
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from one exercise station to-inother in a planned sequence and in the shortejit time 
possible), and weighi irmning (most women usually work out with light weights two or 
three times a week K 

In most instances, the only difference between the men s and the women*s training 
program is the degree, although some top-notch women athletes train just as hard and 
long as men in the same sport . 

There is no doubt we know how to train individuals physically. Training and 
conditioning the woman athltte to reach championship performance skill-wise is not the 
problem t^nlay. 1 he problem is training and preparing the woman athlete psychologi- 
cally. Women probably have more psychologic4il hangups than men while conpeting 
becainse^ have been led to believe that participation in athletics is unfcminin..; society 
has taught the male to be aggressive and tt^e female to avoid aggression (a trai^ needed 
tor success in many spi>rts); and Americans have become accustomed to an easy way of 
life, which makes it psychologically imp4>ssibte for many women to adjust to the fact that 
there is go easy way to reach their ma?(imum pittential as an athlete. 

t hampionship performance doesn't just happen, li is eanwd. I think that perhaps one 
ot the worst things that has happened to athletics in the last few years is that it has 
absorbed many of the values of our overall society and has become just another place for 
permissiveness and lack of self-discipline. Too many athletes want everything given to 
them. Worthwhile things don't come to an individual as a handout. Things of value are 
earned by hard work, perseverance, involvement, and most limes, by intense suttering. 
. Hew athletes recogni/e this concept today, which has resulted in more waste of talent 
than any one thing I know of. 

Athletics and athletes are not the same as they were a decade or so ago. We have a new 
breed of competitor. Bobby Brown pointed out this change in speaking of George Blanda • 
and his great competitive spirit. He said: "It s something that the American athlete has 
lost. You doij't have the s"ame fierce competitor you had 10 or 15 years ago. George may 
be the last of the breed. There gre still great athletes, but little greatness in the athlete" 

It is this mental greatness* in the athlete that we must try to regain through our 
coaching ami teaching. T«h» many men and woynen tiJrn away from sports because the 
s.K ririces and discomfort of training do mx cc»rrelate with the leisua*-geared everyday life 
^e lead. Our minds and mental attitudes an? becoming as unl?t as our bodies because we 
no longer see the v;«tte of-struggie.in our affluent society. We need to relearn the value of 
work. 

Sometimes you learn lessons when you least expect it. I have a br«>ther four years older 
than I am. I think many female athletes owe their early training to their older brothers 
because if thc> can't play hard enough to give the boys competition, the boys won't let 
them play at all. I just about broke my back as a kid trying to outplay, outrun and 
ou^shoift mv4>rother. I couldn't think of anything worse than being sent in the house to 
pfay uith the dolls — so I "hung tough.*' 

Sometimes. 1 greatly wore on my brother's nerves. I remember the dumbest thing I 
probably ever did was to drop a sack of water on my brother's head from the second fl<H>r 
uindov^-of our house, a perfect drop. I had a seamd bag of water prepared just in case 1 
needed it. but I left that bag right where it was when I saw the water start to bt>il on top of 
my brother's head. ^ 

When he started up the stairs to the second floor. I was faced with ihat decision you 
hear so much about, "fight or flight." It wasn't a hard decision. V flew out the back Aoot 
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I will iwver forget that toot race acros** the pasture. I was making a mtjghty ctTort to stay 
•at least two steps ahi^ad (which was slightly more than an arm s reach), and I was trying 
just as hard to keep my whir? tennis shoes, clean. When things got too tight. I forgot 
about my white shoes and concentrated even more on keeping the two arms* length. I 
became completely committed to this race because i knew two things about my brother: 
he was wry. very fast, and he would kill nW for sure if he caught me* 

I think this was when I tirst became aware of the importance of motivation in the ' 
performance of a physical skill. It was also w hen I found out what it means to get your 
second w ind, and your third wind, and your 50th wind. It became evident that the ability 
to ^et your \% ind is endless if you have reason to push yourself beyond the pain of fatigue. 
A third thing I learned ^%l)s that as long as everything else is equal, if you can endure 
; fatigue even a second {onger or a step longer than your opponent* then there is no way 
you can pet caughl to be killed. Believe me, the race is not always to the swiftest, but is 
often won by the perst>n who stick* with it the longest. My brother must haye run six 
miles that day. I ran six miles and two steps. 

I. learned a lot of things during that foot race. I learned the value of commitment and 
perseverance. I learned the necessity of enduring pain and fatigue if one is to survive an 
exhausting physical experience. And I learned that the mind can often make the body do 
things irdoesn't w ant to do. I have never forgotten that lesson* 

KK Y FACTORS FOR CHAMPIONSHIP 

^ Some key factors necessary in attaining championship performance under any 
circumstance and in any sport are: nunivation. commitment and involvement, planned 
program to obtain objectives, perseverance, self-disciplWie, tolerance of pain and sense 
of humor. 

Motivation 

There are dilTerent reasons for and degrees of motivation. Athletes certainly have dif* 
ferent reasons for participating in sport activities. Some seek status, others moneyva few 
look for self-satisfaction and some have a combination of different motives. From person* 
al experience I have found that the most lasting and satisfying motivation for an atKlete is 
enjoyment of the movement experience and pride in playing the very best he can play. By - 
enjoying our bodies and minds under all types of circuirtstances and by pushing ourselves 
to excel, we become aware of the self in all its cothplexity. Luckily, women have not been 
involved in sports as long as men. and the women's sports program has not become 
commcrciah/ed and exploited in the way the men\ has. Most women play because they 
en jiU playing. 1 think John Baker expressed this well when he said: 

•With men» the human »»!emem is often lost — w inning is so important that they for- 
get the persona, experience that sports is supposed to be. Girls don*t make that mis* 
take. Why do they row? Because they like the exercise, they like sports. It's no 
ditlerent from wharthe men do, but no one asks a man why he rows* Enjoyment of 
spt>rts is sex-blind. <2) 

Hon lonj» this will be true. I do not kmm . But if any of you want to do women athletes 
a favor, emphasize the inyiortante of enjoyment, for unless you enjoy what you are doing. 
It is !mpt»ssible to cope with the hard work and the struggle necessary to become a 
champion performer. 
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Cominitment 

The sciond thing that is imptmant to the woman athlete is commitment. That saying. 
*if something is worth doing, it's woiih doing wdU" is true. It doesn*t make sense to put 
time and energy into something it you rre going to do it only halfheartedly. There^s a 
certain nobleness about commifment; it means the individual is involved on a fatal basis. 
The thhig I nottec the most abi>ut great athletes is this sense of ctimplete conccntratioii 
and involvement. Their mtTOis 4nd their bodies are not divided in attention; tk^y art: part 
of the acticm as much as the^balt or bat. 

Planned Program ^ 

Motiv.ition . id commitment alone will not make a champion. Tw> many athletes 
waste their energy and talents because they have no sense of u here they are going or what 
they want to .uxomplish. 1 hey never realize they must plan their lives in order to obtain 
their gt>aK. Defining objectives and setting up a planned •program of training is a must 
for athletes t«»day. There is so much going on that one must set up a priority of values and 
stick with it regardless of the temptation to do other things. It is tw easy to have divided 
attention ^ecause of the diversity of activities open to young people. I am not saying the 
athlete should be a one-sided person and ignore activities that would aSd fo her 
education or outlwk on life? However; the athlete must eliminate unnecessary activities 
that di?itract fn.m her n)ain gt»als. She should decide what she wants to accomplish — 
whether it is making first string on her college team, making the Pan*Amertr-an or 
Olympic.team.ctc. — and then plan her life to accomplish the objective. It is impossible 
to be involved in ,or excel at everything. One must decide whai is really important and 
then be willing to give up less important ihings in exchange for the main objective. 
Everything doesn't have equal value. One must c'hoose, and in choosing, one has the 
chance to channel her energy in a pi)sitive way. , 

'Perseverance 

I be fourth jtiiportant factor in attaining champiimship performance is perseverance. 
Many people never make it because they give up too soon. They just can't make 
themselves hang in there because they aren't psychologically prepared for c^imtinuous 
frustration and defeat. Most people would have quit many times under the circumstances 
George Blanda played under; he sat on the bench, he was traded, he was ridiculed and 
bcH>ed t>y the fai^ but he stuck with it for years Umger th/n anyone expected him to 
and his perseverance paid'otT in one of the finest ftHUball performances ever seen. Mark 
Spit/ bi>mbed out tn the l%8 Olym|iics and eame back to shatter ait records. Blanda. 
Spit/ and many i>thers have proved you can eventually earn your objective if you are 
u illing to stick \%ith it long enough. Sometimes it seems that erne must prove he is capable 
ol ha;idling defeat before he is capable <»f obtaining victory. 

One reason so many athletes arc quitters before jhey ha\^ reached their gtmis is 
because there is so much stress im winning. Our athWft- progratds seem to be built on the 
premise that winning is ever>lhing. (Consequently, continuous losers \cc no point in 
ctmtipuing to compete. Winning is hot that imp<»rtant; it should, never have been that 
iniptiVtant in our sports programs. Winnmg should he one of the by-prtHhicts of having 
played well and' outplayed the iipponcnt but it should not be the tmly gtial. lotal 
invtffvement. |K'rseverance under terrific i>d<is. dealing with stressful situatitms with 
hunor and decency and being ctmipHely ami uncquivtK'ally in it — these are the 
important elements. 
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I k*t*l as l orn Mcschcr>' tcit when he uas explaining why he quit coaching and playing. 
He said: 

Ir^J! starts in the Little Leaf^ues and the Pec Vft^* Leagues. By the time a boy reaelies 
hijih sch^Hil. he is all "sU>paned-oui/* He has been programmed to believe winntngis 
everything. But winning is tar from everything. It' it were, losing would be nothing. 
And if losing is nothing, then sports should not exist. (3) 

We need to re-emphasi/c the worth of taking, part, the value of participation. If you can 

emiua* a stressful situation to the bitter ei|d. you are not a loser. 

Self^discfpline 

The only w ay to pt-rsevere is to exert self-^disciplint?. Seif^dtscipline'ts almost a forgotten 
word in our permissive society, but the athlete must learn to*contro! her htind'and body if 
she is to become highly ^killed. One can't work with the mind and ignoi^ the. body in 
sports. Nor can one move the physical into all kinds of pretzel shapes a^d expect the 
mind to ignore the body. Self-discipline involves the total person. The difti^rence between 
a poised player apd a panicked player in a crucial situation is that the ptmed player has 
been disciplined for hard times. With our understariding of the effectj of smoking, 
drinking and drugs on tfie body, a serious athlete would have to be utterJv !acking in self- 
dtsctptine to indulge in any of Ihesu because of their adverse effects on the body. 

Tolerance of Pain 

Another thing that helps in championship performance is a tolerance of pain. 
Athletics is such that it is impossible to participate without a certain amount of pain. 
How one accepts this pain and discomfort greatly determines how hard one can push 
oneself to obtain maximum performance. 

Job explained h<wv pain tn sw imming affected him: "There's always a fear. You 
know you>e not going to die. but you know that if you swim a fast time it will hurt so 
much, and you'a* afraid of that" 0 ). 

Steve Prefonlaine knew ihe importance of going on beyond the sense of pain in a 
performance whq^i he said: "A lot of people run-a ra<;e to see who is fastest. I run to see 
who has the most guts, who can punish himself into an exhausting pace, and then at fhe 
end w ho can punish himself even more" (4K 

Theathletv needs to remember that pain is felative. The more you are committed to a 
goal, the mc»re you are willing to hurt to obtain it. Many times the athlete is not fully 
aware of the discomfort of competition until afterwards because he is .so involved in the 
actiim that the pain seems inconsequential. Dionne Warwick sings a song^hat has a line 
that goes something like this: "How many days of sadness must I spend to get one day of 
gladness?" Stmietimes. the athlete wonders how many days of pain must be spent before 
he gets one day of glory. But there is no way to push oneself beyond the normal 
boundaries w ithout having to endure the pain^f physical exertion. Pain is as much a part 
of athletics as pleasure. Pain" tolerance is a prereituisite to championship performance. 

Senstf of Humor 

Lastly it helps greatly if one can maintain a sense of humor. Everything is so intense^ 
so explosive during competition that it is easy for things to get out of pfop4>rtion unions 
one^^an appreciate the humor in onWpredicament. I have never seen a sports sitttatton 
that wasn't ntore tolerable when players could laugh at themselves and with oth-^rs. Note 
I said with: some players have been known to get their heads knocked otY because the 
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oppofientv though! ^^^*y laughing ##/ them. If a player really enjoys competition. tt*s 
easv to maintain a vense of humor. 

Otber Chainplonshlp Factors ^ 

I hese are just a fe» nt the psychological factors that contribute to championship per- 
formance* There are many others that are probably just as important. Coachability. 
powe, sell-contldence, natural physical build, and early background and skill instruction 
are among them. The list is endless when you start naming all the factors that influence 
the athlete's performance- 
Keeping Championship Performance 

reaches championship performance* how does she maintain it over a 
lon^pW^iiHi of time? 

First, she should ignore many of society's concepts in regard to the expected role of the 
man and the woman anci of the aging process. Enjoyment of sports activities can be 
endless. It has nothing to do with which sex you nktv or how old yiyix are. The belief that 
you should hang up your shiH.*s when you are 30 and while you are ahead is ridiculous, 

George Blanda. who made miracles at 44 seem commonplace, is proof of this. Bobby 
Riggs is another example that athletes can maintain a high le^el of skill as they get older. 

Most athletes quit at a young age because it is expected of them, not because they no 
longer can perform well. However, it must be recognized tXat some physical qualities 
deteriorate with age — and that mt>re efTort must be exerted to k&p the same level of 
iitness. Most athletes say their legs are the first to go — but in many cases the athlete eag 
ctmipensate for this lack of speed or decreased strength by better use of the mini. 

Why aren't there any older women who are still outstanding in sports? Part of it is a 
prmluct of oui vuhure. Although men. always have been encouraged to i)artf(^ate in 
sports, they are just now accepting the fact that they don't have to quit at an early age. It 
will probably he several years bclbre women will accept the fact that they can continue to 
participate i|ctively for many years if they are witling lb put in ihc added effort and time 
to stay in top condition. 

Perscmally, I don't e\er want to get too old to play. I love physical activity and 
compeiiticm. At the age of UX). I expect t^V ^^e fastest woman on the block with my 
wheelchair. 

I fivl that right now ! am in prtrtty decent physical conditton mainly because Thave 
stepped up my conditioning program in the last few months because I'm going to Europe 
this summer to bicycle for six weeks with five other people and I can't think of anything 
more embarrassing than being left behind by some young squirf. 

In maintaining champitmship performance and^a liigh degree of conditioning over a 
long pericKl of time, one must first continually work «»ut or there will be a regression of 
conditiiming and performance. One must also expend greater effort to obtain the same 
degree of performance as time passes. 

.Second, one must realize there will be limitations to what one can accomplish as one 
gets older ... but one must also be aware that the body and mind are marvelous 
machines that can do fantastic things wheh we demand fantastic things. Better use of the 
mental powers as the bcnly ages can often compegsate for any loss of physical skill. 

I hh-d. in qpaintatnini* championship performance, dcm't lose your enthusiasm or be 
driven away from youf imditicming program by staleness or monotony. The hardest 
Ihinj; in the world for me to do is jog daily because the repetition of running laps or 
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covering the same ground drives me up the wall mentaUy. I find I must occupy my mind^ 
while my tfody h busy with the jogging. v^he%jvcr possible, I change the location A> the 
scenery Is d it'tercnt . ^ 

Stateness is one of the worse enemies for the athlete who trains over a long period of 
time. Hntering into other activities and using different methods for training, such as 
alternating interval and circuit training, are ways to eliminate stateness. 

Lastly* mental attitude is the key to maintaining championship performance. If one 
wants to be physically fit and continue to participate as one gets older, and if one wants 
tf> he involved physically and mentally in an activity one has trained for sufficiently and 
continually over a j>erit>d ol years, there is no reason whv one wouldn't continue to 
compete <ner a long perfini of time with a high degree of skill. 

James Garfield said. "If wrinkles must be written upon our brows, let them not be 
written upon the heart. The spirit should no» grow old./' This is my hope^or >*ou and for 
all athletes . . that ydtir spirit will not gnw old» for I think this is where true greatness of 
competition is, I hope that you will continue to enjoy the involvement of the whole person 
— iHKly and mind — in whatever you do. 



1 . Hliint. RtH . Jr. I he impatWntv «>t Mrs. Job. Spttrts lifu.\trawd ^^: Aug. 24. I97(). 29. 

2. Kuptcrbt rfi. Hcrbt'rt. i oHcgc ^irls make a splash. /'<ifM*/«». April 2*>. IM7.V \H, 

Mcschery . lom. " I here is o disease in sports mm " Spttrts iUusrmtiHi, Oct. 2. IQ72..58. 

4. Putnam. Pat. Experience mav not he neccssarv. Sparti lUmtraivd y^: Aug. 2H. 1972. .16. 

5. Uonihiy. Wells. HianUu* AitwandKu kinfi. Nt-vi York: Avon PuhltshePi. 1972. 



Oomfhy Allen 

State Univenin of Ne\%' York at Bn^ckport 



I will attempt to identify the perspective in psychology known as humanistic 
psychology by const'denmg the basic goals, some underlying assumptiofis. and ^elevant 
definitions. Second. I will examine specific ideas within these goals and assumptions 
\ which I feci have implications for coaching. In this examination of implication, mjj, 
ci^mments are relevant to coaching people rather than women or men. My past 
experiences in coaching men's and women's teams have lead me to conclude that one 
coaches indiiiduals and deals with individual differences which do not necessarily have a 
sex orientation. * 
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Goal& of H untimist ic Psj^choiogy 

Humunistic psychology'ttKiises onjthe study of the psycholc^ically well-developed 
individual or the positively healthy incTividuaL It is a perspective whose intent is to study 
all that man is and can become. Ire development of the individuaPs pi>tential is 
hnportant — man\ poten^iai to be human, to understand self and others and to relate.* to 
them in human ways, tq achieve bauc human needs and to grow toward self-actuali- 
zation. 

Seii-actuali/ation, a term coined by Abraham Maslow. refers not only to an end state 
of piwitive psychological growth but also to the growth process of actualizing one's 
potentialities at any time, and in any degree, tn * individual terms. sclf-actuali?:atton 
means dt^scovering who one is, opening oneself up to himself , identifying one's defenses 
and finding the courage to^ive up the defenses and be oneself, doing with one's life all 
that is pi>ssiblc. Self-actuali/ation is the goal of sport experiences organized within the 
educational framework. The coach, in many ihstances. however, becomes an inhibitor 
rather than a facilitator in this growth procrss. The processVf gnwing into the best 
human bein4» one can be is intrinsic learning and most teachers and coaches have 
spcciaiiared in extrinsic learning. Coaching for self-actualization is.^subversive in a 
realistic educ;ntonat sense; it liberates and strengthens the individual's autonomy. It ' 
accentuates individual differences and is committed to the emergence of the player*s own 
unique self. * ^ 

Assiutnptions of Humanblfc Psychology 

1 he perspective of humanistic psychology Is based on several underlying assumptions; 

1. Min\ inner t^turcjs gtHKi or neutral rather than bad; thus this inner natun,* 
should be envouVaged to groJflfathcr than be suppressed. 

2. Man's inner nature is not strong and overpowering but is stwetimes weak and 
subtle and easily overcome by habit and cultural pressures. F/en though man's inner 
nature is denii^ or overjiome, man is" motivated by al^d persistsNi»dii& drive to actualize^ 
his potentials. 

^, Man has the potential to overcome his environment, to be autonomous. He has an 
intrinsic conscience based upon pe^c^*ptions of his own nature, destiny, capacities and 
• purptt^ein lite. Such internal determinants insist that he be true to his inner nature and 
not deny it out of weakness. I'he individual who denies his talents perceives in a deep way 
that he has dtme wrong to himself and despises himself for it. One then has a personal 
iniegritj; or imperative w hich vtrry often is in conflict with a cultural integrity or a cultural 
imperaliver * ^ 

Experience and Humanistic Psychology 

r 

Humanistic psychcilogy is not purely descriptive or academic: to fully understa^ it 
suggests action, implies eonsequencH and necessitates d\VL\* experiences. The idea of 
experience as the basis of knowing sport is significant to the humanistic, perspective. 
Hxtx*ricntia! learning comes ahimt by identifying one's actiial behavior within an idea. 
Participation within an idea is a significant addition to learning about the idea. For 
exan^ple.' there is a difference -between kno^^ing about anxiety and knowitti^ anxiety in 
s|)orts competiiion. The coach must encourage 4>layers to be sensitive to their feelings, 
reactions and meatiings w hich are t>art t*f the total experience. This means that the coach 
must be readv to accept the feelings of piay<^rs in all of their intensity and the expression 
of the self along a fu^ continuum of etiiotion. including emotions we^ight consider not 
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giHHl as wall as ihiw we niajs^ant lo happen. ITie coach, then, must be open to explora 
turn of each player's eniutional Velationship with the s^utl since this emotiona 



ra- 

emotional 

exjHfrience is e^senliat to the growth of the self. 
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Women In Sport 

Behaviors which may tn»t ht culturally acceptable for women in sport may emerge out 
of sp«m experiences which are very rejil lor the individual: repression or punishment of, 
^ the behavior does not eliminate the emotional experience which created the behavior. Let 
the individual player's* personal integrity (intrinsic conscience) become stronger than 
cultural integrity; let her experience depth and intensity along a full continuum of 
emoticms. So often in sport, we conyjiunicate to the playt^rs what to experience and what 
>not to expi^rience. what movements to make and what sounds to omit. Players are told 
what they should feel and what they should nor feel. Coaches in the sport situalions have 
the pt^tential todestn^y or create the huinanenessof individuals and to create individuals 
-who are acceptable U^ thtimselves rather than to siK-ieiy. The coach has the potently to 
desensiii/e or sensiti/e the player to feelitigs and experiences of self which arc real. 

It I ^ere to ask about your "^goals and purposes of sp*>rt. or how you perceive 
c*>mpetition f4»r women or ex()erience sport. I would probably hear as many dttTerent 
t-xpianations as there are people- Whose explanations would be valid? Whose 
explanatft>n uctuk! scr\e as the basis tor the team which you ci>ach? Your predetermined 
goals and purposes of s|>i>rt are m»t necessarily those of your players. 

it I am a wonian on' v«iur team, let my experiences of gtmls. pjitrposes. deflnitions of 
com|H-tition. and all the uniqueness vhich is me c<H'xist so that I might actualize that 
potential nhich is me. Myjeetings and experiences validate sport for me. Jf you make the 
decision about what the goal is. ytui take away my ability to validate the experience, 
racilitate my understanding c»f the relatitmship between my behavior ^nd that of my 
teammates ami opponents so that my motive for behavior emerges fn>m an experience of 
humancss rather than appnipriatenessji»r acceptability wilhin external structures. Give 
mc the freetlcmi tt> see myself as I really am. to test myself, to tap my full pt>tentials but 
d«itt*t be my judge or jury. 

hmolions as Disorganized Fjicior^ 

I motions tan act as a disorganizing factor in sport when they intensely overwhelm the 
individual nM are not in harmtmy with the indtvidui^I's rational goals. However, these 
disorganizing experiences should not be excluded. I hey help the player understand thf 
Relationship between her i*m<ttiotis and her perlormance and this is belter than having 
the ciMch tell her what might be wn»ng. I hese experiences have something to do with a 
sense t»t achic\cment. healthy self esteem and self contldencc. I he individual who has 
not cc»ni|uered. wuhstcHHl Ur iwerctmie fx'ls doubtful that she could. I his is true for one's 
ability to conticU c*r tielay one's own impulses, and therefore to be unafraid of them. 
Human bein«s play. ;ake risks and flirt with ^itoxkation for the sake of emotionally 
toncil and motivated ex|H-riences. They want to be overwhelmed by emotion but only 
\*hen they ilo not fear their emotitms. lo the extent that those eAiotional experiences 
reveal. I<ister and luitill inner nature, they are positive experiences. 

Frwciom and Responsibility ^ 

I he concept of the freeiiom and res|H)nsibitity within the humanistic perspective refers 



to the individual\ growth toward actualizing her inner nature {intrinsic conscience), 
being Irw to let this true self emerge, then being resp«msible for whatever consequences 
may result. The pt>int at which the individual behaves aceoMing to her personal integrity 
and is resp«Tnsible lor. her behavior represents the ptiint at which she is psychologically 
tree (aun»ni>nnnis) from her environment. There is a delicate balance between the safety 
of the environment and personal gnm th. 1 he coach must set conditions for growtlf — 
nonjudging. unintruding. undemanding conditions in which the individual feels safe to 
risk l>eing,herself. where courage outweighs fear, decisiotts a^e real and not pseudo. and 
questioning, rejecting or accepting, examining, feeling and ehwwing are valid processl-s 
toward growth. . \ 

Perhaps wc are qiiite unaware of our potential to be self-detef^iining. to create change, 
to act ^d\»>ci>pe with decision arid responsibility. Perfiaps the coach and players are so 
amijuujPy UH.king for rules and regulations (o ^>vern decision that»they lose the aware- 
ness of their players' potentials for^ self-determination. Many sport situations are based , 
on the concept and practice of superiority, a hierarchy of people, roles, ideas and 
bohavmrs which enhance and maintain self pertvpt ions of inadequacy, frustration and 
.inequality as human beings. If there is to be freedom and responsibility in the sport 
environment, this would necessitate a new consciousncs-y of {xttcntial. a change in 
sdf perceptijtns and a realignment of tiurs and our players' self-image in relation t») our 
peavptitms of each other. Allowing a player to ch»H»se and be responsible necessitates 
that the coach be stcure in her own self so that she d«>e!^^n«>t need to be needed: so that 
the c»>ach*s feelings of adequacy are not based on the inadequacies »tf her players. We 
sometimes create images of 'g»H>dness. " of K-ing wise, knowledgeable within this 
hierarchy of r«.les which we have created and yet our own self-image is sometimes in 
opp»n.itum. We do n.>t let ourselvt^ emerge but rather let the hierarchy supp.>rt and 
perpetuate personal inadequacy at the expense of individual freedom. 

Divergence 

The humanistic jwrspectivc necessitates that coaches and plawrs be committed to 
Jiverfirme father than c«»nvergence:altb«»ugh divergence in thinking, abilities, purposes, 
interests. hehi.vi»irs. etc. »!»>es not always maintain dnd enhance ^»u^ perceptions of roles 
and the giHuiness j»t ourselves as adequate. Divergence is threatening and often not 
understJMKl. In a sport environment which f»>sters divergence. )here is greater free- 
dom and resp»»nsibility and fewer imp(«sed rules of behavior and images to maintain. 
This alhms in.-reased freed«>m ft»r significant emotional involvements in sport and 
more «»pp«»nt unities f.^r feeling «>neself as free and responsible. Personal inv.>lvement and 
gr»)wth are magnifial and intensified at the risk t»f eulturally "inappn)priate" bciavior. 
In the tfivergent cnvininment there is .»pportunity for v.irious modes of expression — for 
example, imaginative and perceptual basis for behavior. Performance is motivated by 
thiit which is actual and that about which I can dream (potential). There is freedom to 
cjmfront. great new p»»ssibiltties never dreamed »>f before, to be caught up with an 
injaginaiiu- fascination which leads t«) discontent and. for th»»se plavers who pursue it. a 
magnificent obscssu.n with the jjctuali/ati.m of^the potential in spt»rts. The coach who 
can miagmc that which has not been, lus the^^tcntial to' set the conditions for this • 
imaginative tasiin^atiim. I he coach wh»> maintains the flexibility t«> ftc surprised by 
|K-rformance. and van accept the realities and dreams ol indivkluai greatness, will 
fai'iiilale growth. 

* . . • . . . ^ 
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The concluding idea abaut which I wiH comment is synergic behavior/ It deals with ' 
the function of behavJAr as qppi>sed to actual bclpvtor — why people behave in 
particular wayii rather than fww they behave. Spi^rt becomes an environment in which my 
behavior is an advantage to me as well as to my teummates^*and opponents* rather than 
an advantage to nie and a loss to others. When I pursue my interests, it benefits others 
rather than sets me against others. Thus, my competitive behavior in sports leads to your 
achievement and growth as well as mine. The higher my level of performance, the greater 
w ill be your challenge to perform ^ell. If I return the tennis ball as close to the line as ^ 
pmsible. I not only must play my best, but I ask you to play your best if you are to be 
successliil in returning the ball. If I do not play my best and,give up, I have taken away^ 
the ofiponunity for both of us to actualt/e our potentials. Within the idea of synergic 
behavior, winning and competitive behavior are not in conflict with growth. The crucial 
question is. What is ibe tUNcdoft of winning and competitive behavior? I believe that the 
concept of mutual advantage among teammates is significant to effective team 
pcrtitrmances. If you clo not play well, I may not play well and so our caring about each 
other\ performance level is of mutual advantage. Within the humanistic perspjpctive, the 
synergic function of the competitive behavior, and the humaness which is part of it, 
represent the winning edge for the growth of both teams and individuals, A question 
which often cimscs up is whether an individual is neccssarilvMost in a team situation. It is 
possible tor both to exist with the synergic behavior concept. 

f 

Public Attitude Toward ' 
Women .in Sports- 



NellJavksoN 

Umversify of'tllimns f 
Urbana - Cbu mpaif^n , 



A current yuestion in sports lor women ttnlay is, "Is competition phystologieally and 
psycholt>g!cany different for wtimen than it is for men?" There are probably as many old 
wives* tpies about the dangers and pttfalis i»f competition for women as there have been 
fairy tales written. ! he two sexes arc by far ignore Alike physiologically than they are 
different in the factors of greatest importance to training and conditioning of the body 
for athletic competiti<in. Some women place far tiK> much concern on being ditTerent: It 
is generally known that the functioning of the bodV is the underlying basis behind any 
athletic performance. The functioning efficiency must be improved for good 
► performances by either male or female. Vast, immense and extreme are often used to 
describe the differences betweeo^ale anQ female performers. Athletic training, however. 



* I Ills trrm iiitr««li|(i'if b\ Kui^i Krnnfn ( Ma^Km ti«^ (rird U>rK|>t*ttc thr tttca itt tcftti^ ot ttitctftcrvijiat rrUttt»nUiip> 
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dws have the same basic physioloj^cal effects on the female organism ji& if has on the 
male. Some of the usual effects of tratoing and conditioning are: 

1. Lower resting (Teart rate ^ . 

2. Lower oxygen utiiiisation for the same amount of work * * 

3. Greater oxygen uptake capacity p 

4. Greater oxygen debt tolerance 

• * ^ 

5. Increase in heart volume 

, b* Increase in blood volume 

* Increase in total amount of hemogBbin 

8. Increase in strength, end^rancc^ pim-er "and flexibiUty. 

* f* 

The extent to u Wch any «r alt of these adjustments are made depends upon ihe sport 
and particular event for which the athfete trains. Research indicates, however, that these 
changes have been observed in fcmaie athletes as well as in male atBletcs. As far as 
the psychological implications are.concerned. based on my observation, the top women 
competitors in individual spi,rts are not very ditterent from the top male competitors. 
They tend to have great achievement needs, to be very disciplined, to exhibit dominance: 
they ate rather aggressive and tough-minded. have self-assurance and ate very self- 
sutticient Many.«f them exhibit leifdership qualities and arc very independent: on the 
other hand there are some girls who do not exhibit these leadership qualities and are not 
strongly independent. I have noticed that some girls (and I'm basing this primarily on mv 
experience m working with the girls on the Olympic Teams) an: self^ntewd and 
mnwtliing to be involved in the lives of others. 

Similar characteristics have been observed readily for some outstanding giris on my 
university team a'nd club team. The better girls tend to be tough-mindcd. better 
. disciplined, more self-assured and self-sufTicient than the would-be potential chan^pion 
on the team. We have a few girls c^n the team who are not tough-minded. and one 
wvLders why they are oyt for the sport: but t^en you work with these giris to try to bring 
thctn along. We also have those who are not very disciplined anH such a person Will not 
be able to reach her ultimate achievement level. As far as the psychological implications 
are concerned, there is a great deal of similarity in the characteristics of the hiphlv skilled 
women and men. . c j »~ ^ 

Public Attitude . \, 

The public attitude toward woij^en in sports generally has improved over the past 10 
Vears, but I think it still has ajong way to go before women will feel they have equal 
opportunity for their athletic abilities regardless of age, race, talent or social status. 
Women in competitive sports fmd an obvious form of discrimination against them! 
especially in the United States, It is reflected in such areas as faciHties, equipment, 
budget, opportunities, honors and rewards. In many cases women are restricted by law, 
administrative regulations and traditions fromn^haring the athletic resources so 
abundantly available to men. Today tMb public attitude is quite varied, ranging from 
complete support of the program, to partial acceptance* to complete rejection. 

. n, 
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Here arc some comments I have heard concerning complete rejection of the program: * 

1. Participation in competitive sports would put a nervous strain on the performer. 
They get this from the exciten^ent of the competition before and duringitKI game; 

2. Time uDuId he lost fri>m academic uork because of the need to^ travel* practice and 
play. Is it realh worth it? * ^ 

X If vou have a com{Hrtitive program for skilled girls, what opportunities will be avail* 
able for the other girls? 

4. I he intense competitive' system is not pnKlucttve <or the better girl or woman. 

5. The one idea of w imUng brings into its wake the inevitable qualities of rowdyism. 
I>. Undesirable newsp^cr notoriety would come from pariicipation. 

« 

7. The seu^e of value would become distoned and this is what happened to the men\ 
program. 

8. The values achieved arc not worth the time spent to achieve them. 

9. Intense athletic participation has a questionabfe effect on childbearing. 

UK Membership on varsity teams would curtail a gill's freedom to pursue normal 
trends 4»f schtH>| life. • 
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The U>IIow ing are some of the ci>mments i have heard concerning mrjection because of * 
men coaches: 

* 

1 . Men coaches tend to use bovs ' standards on girls. 

2. I his is not fair to the girls because they have different achievement levels. ' * 
.1. (iirls w ill not discuss their problems w ith a m^le coach, 

4. Winnen should be leaders of girls. ^ 

5. Men do noc reali/e jjirls' physical limitations., 
b. Men ifiiariably train for vpeciali/ation. 

7. Men ha\e no patience with weak*or inexperienced ^iris. 

H. Men. as a rule, do not have an educational attitude toward athletics, s 



In the area of partial acceptance of women competing. Pv-e heard these comments 
from administrators of both sexes: 

# 
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r You may have u program but gfrls catimn practice in the R>m ai*the same time the 
^ bii>V team K practicing because they arc distracting and might interfere with the ^>ys' 
team, 

2i X girls' team shtmld always be coached by a woman. Since women ciKiches are not 
available* you can 't have a team . 

.1. Girls* sports are uh> amiy and wc don't have the space to accommodate them. 

4. Yyii may have ihe competitive sp4>rts program, but the only time you can have the 
sw imniing |hhiI is beAveen 9 and 10 at night, or the gym K'tween 5 and b in the afternoon 
tthat's supper time don't forget), or the track between 7 and 8,in the morning. 

5. Wc have a girls' gym and a boys' gym. The girls' gym iva.vused for wrestling and 
. junior varsity basketball; now^we must share the girls' gym with the girls. 

I think girls deserve the right to participate but to a lesser degree than boys. 

7. U they go far with this competitive stuil. they will lose some of their femininity. 

H. CJirls i\o not have boys* lighting instinct and therefore, they cannot play the live- 
player game\in basketball . ' ' 

^. CHrls should ne\cr be coached by men because the men will take advantage of 
young girls. 

Ml I have nothing against them participating, but they will not participate in wv 
pritgram. • 



Here are some comments'on Cimipe^tion w ith boys: % 

1 . Girls break btmes more easif^ than lioys. 

2. Junior high schtnil girls' retlexcs arc generally slower. 

^. Girls in little league softball wi>uld require special chest protectives which arc just 
not available. (Inctdentatty. (his comment came fnmi the director of their central states 
program.) 

•4. We cannot afford to have two competitive programs, one for girls and one for boys. 
If girls can make the boys team, they will be allowed to place. Well? you can imagine 
how many gtrls can^nake the boys*^ teanu 

5. Ciirls are the w^JKirr sex. boys should not be beaten by girls: it's not giHKl for their 
morale. ^ 

<>. Athletic ccmiiHTtilion builds character in our boys, but we don't need thai Icind of 
character in our girts. 

7, We u lU give her the oppcft^tunity to compete but we w ill not encourage her. 
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Them are other discrimination factors that are obvious^^Jw example, a professional 
s|H)rtswomun is paid onc^fourth of what her male countei^rt receives for the same work. 
In a Southwestern state I understand that women ot1ictahs4n girls' volleyball games 
a*ceive aj>out $6 for a game^hereas male ofTicials for girls' V€>1ll<^^b^^ receive $12. Other 
discrepancies occur in amateui;: ^^ports. I can remember that when Iwas chairman of the 
Wotnen\ AAU Track •an'Jb Field Committee, the AAU^allocated futt^^ bring some 
men's relay teams to the indmir Nationals, but I could never shake enou^ money loose 
for some of the women relay teams. 

Financing a program is perhaps one of the gnratest concerns. In an Eastern city the 
schtHil board budget for a particular year was S90.000 for extracurricular sports for boj^s 
but onli( $200 for girls' sports. The next year boys' spohs received $1 10.000 and the girls'^ 
received $.100. When this policy was questioned, it was pointed out by a school board 
member that the girls' budget had been increased by 50 percent, while the boys' was 
increased by only 30 percent. Throughout the United States, there are many 
Cf»mmunities where tax-supported school systems offer no a<:hletic program for half of 
their students — the female ha^f. In colleges the difterence between resounres devoted to 
men's and women's athletics is greater than that in secondary schools. However* we must 
understand that the programs are relatively new but adequate resources should be made 
available so girls can have adequate equipment, facilities. etc. The amount of money 
available to support a competitive program for girls varies among schools. I know of 
some schm>ls in which the girts do not have any uniforms they have to buy their own 
equipment and tape and on overnight trijjs pay for their fare and meals (that's one 
extreme). The other extreme is that si>me programs have such fun^s that the girls can fly 
to meets and have all expetiw^: i Hsorbed by the school. 

Mcdl& Coverage ' ^ " 

Newspaper coverage is another problem. The amount of coverage given to women in 
sports is very small. If you scan through the vpom section on a weekday, you will tind one 
or two articles, perhaps more on the weekend. The few women's sports stories which do 
appear generally tack quality. The gist of the report is that here is an unusual and mildly 
humonws happening. Rather than describing how well or badly the girls perform or how 
the ctmiest came out. reporters tend to concentrate on the color of the girl's hair or eyes 
or the shape o\ her legs, and so forth . 

l eleviMon is another problem. Only recently *iave the networks carried a full program 
of women s sports events. Because program directors are a little skeptical about this, they 
will include women with men in the belief that they will lose their audienc^Sfthe program 
is devoted entirely \o women. ( BS. with its AAU Track and Field Series, was one of the 
first networks lo ha*^c a full one-hour program devoted to women's sports. I understand 
that NBC carried live one hour of sports devoted to wom^ between August 1972 and 
September 1973. and that was the finals at V/imbledon. That was one hour out of 366 
hi>urs of sjHMis. This year CBS plans to devote 10 hours to women's sports and 260 hours 
to men's sports. 

The American system of spi>rts has ample and U»gical reascins for believing that the 
system is not only sexist to its nnKs. but very hyptKrritical. On the one hand there is a 
public'supported assumption that athletics arc go<xI for people and that participation in 
competitive sports develops better people and better citizens. It builds a strong mind, a 
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. strotift bydy; it builds a belter sinrtety. Yet, when it comes to acting on this notion, 
attempting to panicipiiie in meaningful ways, most girls shortly lifarn that there is 
another assumption that is seldom articulated, which has to dp wirh girls playing the 
i>ame. 1 his assumptit>n is that sports are good for people, but much better for men than 
for women. 1 his assumption is supported not by rhetoric but by the tax di>llar, by laws, in 
a webof hard io isolaf; but potent traditions and prejudices. Currently, opportunities 
for wtimen to participate in sports are so enormously unequal to those available to men 
that it is simicthingof a cop-out, a coverup, to designate women as second class citizens 
of Americans athletic worl^ . ' 
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